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PART I. 


HUME'S LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY LIFE: LITERARY AND POLITICAL WRITINGS, 


Davia Hume was born in Féinburgh on the 26th of 
April (0.8), 1711. ‘His parents were then residing in 
the parish of the Tron church, apparently on a visit 
to the Scottish capital, as the small estate which his 
father Joseph Hume, or Home, inherited, lay in Berwick- 
shire, on the banks of the Whitadder or Whitewater, a 
few miles from the border, and within sight of English 
ground. The paternal mansion was little more than a very 
modest farmhouse,! and the property derived its name 


1A pietnre of the house, taken from Drummond’s History of 

Noble British Families, is to be seen in Chambers’s Book of Daye 

{April 26th); and if, es Drommond says, ‘It is a favourable 

specimen of the best Scotch Inirds’ houses,” all that can be sald in 

that the worst Scotch lairds must have been poorly lodged indeed, 
= B 
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of Ninewells from a considerable spring, which breaks 
out on the slope in front of the house, and falls into the 
Whitadder. 

Both mother and father came of good Scottish 
families the paternal line running back to Tord 
Tfome of Douglas, who went over to France with the 
Douglas during the French wars of Henry V, and VJ. 
and was killed at the battle of Verneuil. Joseph 
Hume died when David way an infant, leaving him- 
self and two elder children, a brother and a sister, to 
tho care of their mother, who is described by David 
Hume in Afy Own Life ag “a woman of singular 
morit, who though young and handsome devoted herself 
entirely to the roaring and education of ber children,” 
Mr. Burton says: “Her portrait, which I have seen, 
represents a thin but pleasing countenance, expres- 
sive of great intellectual acuteness;"" and as Hume 
told Dr, Black that she had “precisely the same 
constitution with himself” and died of the disorder 
which proved fntal to him, it is probable that the quali- 
ties inherited from his mother had much to do with the 
future philosopher's eminence. It is curious, however, 
that her estimate of her son in her only recorded, and 
perhaps slightly apocryphal utterance, is of a somewhat 
unexpected character. “Our Davie’s a fine good- 
natured crater, but uncommon wake minded.” The first 
part of the judgment was indeed verified by ‘‘ Davie's”” 
whole life; but one might seek in vain for signs of what 
is commonly understood as ‘‘ wenkness of mind” in a 
man who not only showed himself to be an intellectual 
athlete, but who had an eminent share of practical 
wisdom and tenacity of purpose. One would like to 
know, however, when it was that Mrs, Hume committed 
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herself to this not too flattering judgment of her younger 
son, For as Hume eached the mature age of four and 
thirty, before ne obtained any employment of sufficient 
importance to convert the meagre pittance of a middling 
laird’s younger brother into a decent maintenanos, it is 
not improbable that a shrewd Scots wife may have 
thought his devotion to philosophy and poverty to 
be due to mere infirmity of purpose. But she lived 
till 1749, long enough to seo more than the dawn of 
her son’s literary fame and official importance, and 
probably changed her mind about “ Davie's” force of 
character. . 

David Hume appears to have owed little to schools 
or universities. There is some evidence that he entered 
the Greek class in the University of Edinburgh in 
1723—when he was a boy of twelve years of age—but 
it is not known how long his studies wore continued, 
and he did not graduate. In 1727, at any rate, ho was 
living at Ninewells, and already possessed by that lovo 
of learning and thirst for literary fame, which, ox 
My Own Life tells us, was the ruling passion of his 
life and the chief source of his enjoyments. A letter 
of this date, addressed to his friond Michael Ramsay, is 
certainly a most singular production for a boy of six- 
teen. After sundry quotations from Virgil the letter 
proceeds :— 


“The perfectly wise man that ontbraves fortune, is much 
greater than the husbendman who slips by her; and, indeed, 
this pastoral and saturnian happiness I have in a great men- 
Bure come at just now. I live like a king, pretty much 
by myself, neither full of action nor perturbation—molles 
somnos. This state, however, I can foresee is not to be 
relied on. My peace of mind is not sufficiently confirmed 

B2 
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by philosophy to withstand the blows of fortune, This grest- 
ness and elevation of son! isto be found only in study and 
contemplation. This alone can teach us to look down on 
linman accidents, You must allow [me] to talk thus like a 
philosopher: ‘tis a subject I think much on, and could talk 
all dey long of.”’ 


If David talked in this strain to his mother her 
tongue probably gave utierance to “ Bless the bairn!”” 
and, in her private soul, the epithet “ wake-minded ” 
may then have recorded itself. But, though few lonely, 
thoughtful, studious boys of sixteen give vent to their 
thoughts in such stately pariods, it is probable that the 
brooding over an ideal ia commoner at this age, than 
fathers and mothers, busy with the cares of practical 
life, are apt to imagine, 

About a year later, Hume's family tried to launch him 
into the profession of the law; but, as he tells us, 
“while they fancied I was poring upon Voet and 
Viunius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors which ¥ 
was secretly devouring,” and the attempt seems to 
have come to an abrupt termination Nevertheless, as 
a very competent authority? wisely remarks :— 


«There appear to have been in Hume all the elements of 
which a good lawyer is made; clearness of judgment, power 
of rapidly acquiring knowledge, untiring industry, and dialectic 
skill: and if his mind had not been preoccupied, he might 
have fallen into the gulf in which many of the world’s great- 
est geniuses lie buried—professional eminence; and might 
have left behind him a reputation limited to the traditional 





3 Mr, John Hill Burton, in his valuable Life of Hume, on which, 
I need hardly aay, I have drawn freely for the materials of the 
present biographical sketch. 
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recollections of the Parliament house, or associated with im- 
portant decisions. He was through life an able, clear-headed 
man of bosiness, and I have seon several legal documents, 
written in his own hand and evidently drawn by himself. 
They stand the test of general professional observation ; and 
their writer, by preparing documents of facts of sucha character 
on his own responsibility, showed that he had considerable con- 
fidence in his ability to adhere to the forms adequate for the 
occasion. He talked of it as ‘an ancient prejudice industri- 
ously propagated by the dunces in all countries, that a man 
of genius is unfit for business,’ and he showed, in his general 
conduct through life, that he did not choose to come volun- 
tarily under this proscription.” 


Six years longer Hume remained at Ninewells before 
he made onother attempt to embark in a practical 
career—this time commerce—and with a like result, 
For a few months’ trial proved that kind of life, algo, to 
be hopelessly against the grain. 

It was while in London, on his way to Bristol, where 
he proposed to commence his mercantile life, that 
Hume addressed to some eminent London physician (pro- 
bably, as Mr. Burton suggests, Dr. George Cheyne) « 
remarkable letter. Whether it was ever sent seems doubt. 
ful; but it shows that philosophers as well as poets have 
their Werterian crises, and it presents an interesting 
parallel to John Stuart Mill’s record of the corresponding 
period of his youth. The letter is too long to be given 
in full, but a few quotations may suffice to indicate its 
importance to those who desire to comprehend the 
man. 


“You must know then that from my earliest infancy I 
found always a strong inclination to books and letters. As 
our college education in Scotland, extending little further 
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than the languages, cnds commonly when we are about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, I was after that left to my 
own choice in my reading, and found it incline me almost 
equally to books of reasoning and philosophy, and to poetry 
und the polite authors. Every one who is acquainted either 
with the philosophers or critics, knows that there is nothing 
jet established in either of these two sciences, and that they 
contain little more than endless disputes, even in the most 
fundamental articles. Upon examination of these, I found s 
certain boldness of temper growing on me, which was not 
inclined to submit to any authority in these subjects, but Ied 
me to reek out some new medium, by which truth might bo 
established. After much study and reflection on this, at last, 
whon I was about eighteen years of age, there seemed to bo 
opened ap to mo a new acene of thought, which transported 
me beyond measure, and made me, with an ardour natural to 
young men, throw up every other plcasure or business to 
apply entirely to it. The law, which was the business 1 
designed to follow, appeared nauseous to me, and I could 
think of no other way of pushing my fortune in the world, 
but that of a schular and philosopher, I was intinitely happy 
this course of life for geome months ; till at Iast, about the begin- 
ning of September, 1729, alt my ardour seemed in 8 moment 
to be extinguished, and E could no longer raise my mind to 
that pitch, which formerly gave me such excessive pleasure.” 


This “decline of soul” Hume attributes, in part, to 
hia being smitten with the beautiful representation of 
virtue in the works of Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch, and 
being thereby led to discipline his temper and his will 
along with his reason and understanding. 

“1 was continually fortifying myself with reflections 
againet death, and poverty, and shame, and pain, and all the 
other calamities of life."’ 


And he adds very characteristicaily :— 
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“These no doubt are exceeding useful when joined with an 
active life, because the occasion being presented along with 
the reflection, works it intothe soul, and makes it take a deep 
impression; but, in solitude, they serve to little other pur- 
pose than to waste the spirits, the force of the mind meeting 
no resistance, but wasting itself in the air, like our ann when 
it misses ity aim ” 

Along with all this mental perturbation, symptoms of 
scurvy, a disease now almost unknown «among lands- 
men, but which, in the days of winter salt meat, boforo 
Foot crops flourished in the Lothinns, greatly plagued 
our forefathers, nade their appearance. And, indeed, 
it may be suspected thot physical conditions wore, 
at first, at the bottom of the whole business; for, in 
1731, a ravenous uppetite set in and, in six weeks from 
being tall, lean, and mw boned, Hume says ho became 
sturdy and robust, with o ruddy complexion and a 
cheerful countenance—eating, sleeping, and feoling 
well, except that tho capacity for intonso imental 
application seemed to bo gone. He, therefore, dete.- 
mined to seek out a more active life; and, though he 
could not and would not “ quit his pretensions to learn- 
ing, but with his last breath,” ho resolved “ to lay thom 
aside for some time, in order the more offectunlly to 
resume them.” 

The careers open to a poor Scottish gentleman in 
those days were very few; and, as Humo's option lay 
between a travelling tutorship and a stool in a mer 
chant’s office, he chose the latter. 

e 


“ And having got recommendation io a considerable trader 
in Bristol, I am just now hastening thither, with a resolution 
to forget myself, and everything that is past, to engage my- 
self, as far as is possible, in that course of life, and to toss, 
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about the world from one pole to the other, till I leave this 
distemper behind me."’ + 


Bat it was all of no use—Nature would have her way 
—~and in the middle of 1736, David Hume, aged twenty- 
three, without a profession or any assured means of 
earning a guinea; and having doubtless, by his spparent 
vacillation, but real tenacity of purpose, once more 
earned the title of “wake-minded” at home; betook 
himself to a foreign country. 


“T went over to Franco, with a view of prosecuting my 
atudics in a country retreat: and there I laid that plan of lite 
which L have steadily and successfully pursued. I resolved 
to make a very rigid frugality supply my defiviency of 
fortune, to maintam unimpaired my independency, and to 
regard every object as contemptible except the improvement 
of my talents in literature”? 


Hume parsed through Paris on his way to Rheims, 
where he resided for some time; though the greater 
part of hia three years’ stay was spent at La Fléche, 
in frequent intercourse with the Jesuits of the famous 
college in which Descartes was educated. Here he 
compoxed his first work, the Treatise of Human 
Nature; though it would appear from the following 
passage in the letter to Cheyne, that he had been ac- 
cumulating materials to that end for some years before 
he left Scotland. 

e 


2 One cannot but be reminded of young Descartes’ renunciation 
of stady for soldiering. 
2 My Oun Life. 
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‘I found that the moral philosophy transmitted to us 
by antiquity laboured under the same inconvenience that 
has been found in their natural philosophy, of being 
entirely hypothetical, and depending more upon invention 
than experience: every one consulted his fancy in erect- 
ing schemes of virtue and happiness, without regarding 
humen nature, upon which every moral conclusion must 
depend,” 


This is the key note of the 7rcatise ; of which Hume 
himself says apologetically, in one of his letters, that it 
was planned before he was twenty-one and composed 
before he had reached the age of twenty-five 

Under these circumstances, it is probably the most 
remarkable philosophical work, both intrinsically and 
in its effecta upon the course of thought, thut has ever 
been written, Berkeley, indeed, published the Fasay 
Towards a New Theory of Vision, the Treative Con- 
corning the Principles of Hwnan Knowledge, and the 
Three Dialogues, between the ages of twenty-four and 
twenty-eight ; and thus comes very near to Hume, both 
in precocity and in influence ; but his investigations are 
more limited in their scope than those of his Scottish 
contemporary. 

The first and second volumes of the Treatise, contain- 
ing Book I., “Of the Understanding," and Book IL., “Of 
the Passions,” were published in January, 1739. The 


1 Letter to Gilbert Elliot of Minto, 1751. ‘So vast an under- 
taking, planned before I was one-and-twenty, and composed before 
twenty-five, must necessarily be very defective, I have rapented 
amy haste a hundred and a hundred times.” 
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publisher gave fifty pounds for the copyright; which 
is probably more than an unknown writer of twenty- 
seven years of age would get for a similar work, at the 
present time. But, in other respects, its suocess fell 
far short of Hume's expectations. In a letter dated the 
let of June, 1739, he writes,— 


“Tam not much in the humour of such compositions at 
present, baving reccived news from London of the success of 
mmy Philosophy, which is but indifforent, if 1 may judge by 
the gale of the book, and if I may believe my bookseller,” 


This, however, indicates a very different reception 
from that which Hume, looking through the inverted 
telescope of old age, ascribes to the Zreative in My Own 
Life. 


‘Never literary attempt was more unfortunate than my 
Treatise of Human Nature, It fell deadborn from the press 
without reaching such a distinction as even to excite a 
murmur among the zealots,’ 


As a matter of fact, it was fully, and, on the whole, 
respectfully and appreciatively, reviewed in the History 
of the Works of the Learned for November, 1739.1 
‘Whoever the reviewer may have been, he was a man 
of discernment, for he says that the work bears “ in- 
contestable marks of a great capacity, of a soaring 
genius, but young, and not yet thoroughly practised ;” 
and he adds, that we shell probably have reason to 
eonsider “ this, compared with the later productions, in 
the same light as we view the juvenile works of a 


1 Barton, Life, vol. i. p, 109, 
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Milton, or the first manner of « Raphael or other 
celebrated painter.” In a letter to Hutcheson, Hume 
merely speaks of this article as ‘“‘ somewhat abusive ; " so 
that his vanity, being young and callow, seems to have 
been correspondingly wide-mouthed and hard to satiate. 

It must be confessed that, on this occasion, no 
esa than on that of his other publications, Hume 
exhibits no small share of the craving after mere 
notoriety and vulgar success, as distinct from the par- 
donable, if not honourable, ambition for solid and en- 
during fame, which would have harmonised better with 
his philosophy. Indeed, it appears to be by no means 
improbable that this peculiarity of Hume’s moral con- 
stitution was the cause of his gradually forsaking 
philosophical studios, after the publication of the third 
part (On Morals) of the 7'reative, in 1740, and turning 
to those political and historical topics which were 
likely to yield, and did in fact yield, 2 much better 
return of that sort of success which bix soul loved. 
The Philosophical Kesays Concerning the Human Under- 
standing, which afterwards becamo the Jnguiry, is not 
much more than an abridgment ond recast, for popular 
use, of parts of the Treatise, with the addition of the 
essays on Miracles and on Neco:sity. In style, it 
exhibits great improvement on the Treatise ; but the 
substance, if not deteriorated, is certainly not improved. 
Hame does not really bring his mature powors to bear 
upon his early speculations, in the later work. The 
crude fruits have not been ripened, but they have been 
ruthlessly pruned away, along with the branches which 
bore them. The result is o pretty shrub enough; but 
not the tree of knowledge, with its roots firmly fixed in 
fact, its branches perennially budding forth into new 
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truths, which Hume might have reared. Perhaps, 
after ali, worthy Mrs. Hume was, in the highest sense, 
Tight. Davie was “wake minded,” not to see that the 
world of philosophy was his to overran and subdue, if 
he would but persevere in the work be had begun. 
But no—he must needs turn aside for ‘‘succeas”: and 
verily he had his reward; but not the crown he might 
have won. 

In 1740, Hume seems to have made an acquaintance 
which rapidly ripened into a life-long friendship. 
Adam Smith was, at that time, a boy student of seven- 
teen at the University of Glasgow; and Hume sends a 
copy of the Treatises to “Mr, Smith,” apparently on the 
recommendation of the well-known Hutcheson, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the university. It is a 
remarkable evidence of Adam Smith’s early intellectual 
development, that a youth of his age should be thought 
worthy of such a present. 

In 1741 Hume published anonymously, at Edinburgh, 
the first volume of Zssays Moral and Political, which was 
followed in 1742 by the second volume. 

‘These pieces are written in an admirable style and, 
though arranged without apparent method, a system of 
political philosophy may be gathered from their con- 
tents. Thus the third esssy, That Politics may be reduced 
to a Science, defends that thesis; and dwells on the 
importance of forms of government. 

So great is the force of laws and of particular forme of 
government, and so little dependence have they on the 
humours and tempers of men, that consequences almost 
as general and certain may sometimes be deduced from 
them as any which the mathematical sciences afford us.” 
—(Iil, 15.) (See p. 45.) 
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Hume proceeds to exemplify the evils which in- 
evitably flow from universal suffrage, from aristocratic 
privilege, and from elective monarchy, by historical 
examples, and concludes :— 


That an hereditary prince, a nobility without vassals, and 
@ people voting by their representatives, form the bost 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy.” —(IIL 18.) 


If we reflect that the following passage of the 
game essay was written nearly a century and a half 
ago, i¢ would seem that whatever other changes 
may have taken place, political warfare remains in 
statu quo :— 


“Those who either attack or defend @ minister in auch a 
government as ours, where the utmost liberty ie allowed, always 
carry mattera to an extreme, and exaggerate his merit or do- 
merit with rogard to the public. His enemies are sure to 
charge him with the greatest enormnities, both in domostic and 
foreign management ; and there is no meanness or crite, of. 
which, in their judgment, he is not capable. Unneccasary 
wars, acandalous treaties, profusion of public treasure, oppres- 
tive taxes, every kind of maladministration is ascribed to 
him. To aggravate the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is 
said, will extend its baneful influence even to posterity, by 
undermining the best constitution in the world, and disordering 
that wise system of laws, institutions, and customs, by which 
our ancestors, during so many centuries, have been so happily 
governed. He is not only a wicked minister in himself, but 
bas removed every security provided against wicked ministers 
for the future, 

“On the other hand, the partisans of the minister make his 
panegyrio rise as high as the accusation against him, and 
celebrate his wise, steady, and moderate conduct in every part 
of his administration. The honour and interest of the nation 
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supported abroad, public credit maintained at home, peree- 
cution restrained, faction subdued: the merit of all theae 
blessings is ascribed solely to the minister. At the same time, 
he crowns all his other merits by a religious care of the best 
fovernment in the world, which he has preserved in all ita 
parts, and hes transmitted entire, to be the nappiness and 
security of the latost posterity.” —(III. 26.) 


Hume sagely remarke that the panegyric and the 
accusation cannot both be true; and, that what truth 
there may be in either, rather tends to show that our 
much-vaunted constitution does not fulfil its chief object, 
which is to provide a remedy against maladministration, 
And if it does not— 


“we aro rather boholden to any minister who undermines it 
and affords un the opportunity of erecting a better in its 
place,” —III. 28. 


The fifth Essay disensses the Origin of Govern- 
ment :— 

“Man, born in a family, ia compelled to maintain society 
from necersity, from natural inclination, and from habit. The 
kame creature, in hia farther progress, is engaged to establish 
political society, in order to administer justice, without which 
there can be no peace among them, nor safety, nor mutnal 
intercourse. We are therofore to look upon all the vaat 
apparatus of our government, as having ultimately no 
other object or purpose but the distribution of justice, or, 
in other words, the support of the twelve judges. Kinga 
and parliaments, fleets and armies, officers of the court and 
revenue, ambassadors, ministers and privy councillors, are all 
subordinate in the end to thia part of administration. Even 
the clergy, as their duty leads them to inculcate morality, 
may justly be thonght, so far as regards this world, to have no 
other useful object of their institution.”—{II. 37.) 


: 
‘The police theory of government has never been stated 
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more tersely : and, if there were only one state in the 
world ; and if we could be certain by intuition, or by 
the aid of revelation, that it is wrong for society, as a 
corporate body, to do anything for the improvement of 
its members and, thereby, indirectly support the twelve 
judges, no objection could be raised to it. 

Unfortunately the existence of rival or inimical 
nations furnishes “kings and parliaments, fleeta and 
armies,” with a good deal of occupation beyond the sup- 
port of the twelve judges; and, though the proposition 
that the State has no business.to meddle with anything 
put the administration of justice, seems sometimes to be 
regarded as an axiom, it can hardly be said to be in- 
tuitively certain, inasmuch as a great many people 
absolutely repudiate it; while, as yet, the attempt 
to give it the authority of a revelation has not been 
made, 

As Hume says with profound trath in the fourth 
essay, On the First Principles of Goverment :— 


“As force is always on tho side of the governed, 
the governors have nothing to support them but opinion, 
It is, therefore, on opinion only that government is 
founded ; and this maxim extends to the most despotic and 
most military governments, as well as to tlie most free and the 
most popular.”—-(II, 31.) 


But if the whole fabric of social organisation rests on 
opinion, it may surely be fairly argued that, in the 
interests of self-preservation, if for no better reason, 
society has a right to see that the means of forming 
just opinions are placed within the reach of every one 
of its members ; and, therefore, that due provision for 
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education, at any rote, is a right and, indeed, a duty, 
of the state. 

The three opinions upon which all government, or the 
authority of the few over the many, is founded, says 
Hame, are public interest, right to power, and right to 
property. No government can permanently exist, unless 
the majority of the citizens, who are the ultimate 
depositary of Force, are convinced that it serves the 
general interest, that it has Jawful authority, and that 
it respects individual rights :-— 

“A government may enduro for several ager, though the 
halance of power and the balance of property do not coincide 
++.» But whore the original constitution allows any share of 
powor, though small, to an order of men who possess a large 
share of property, it is easy for them gradually to stretch 
thoir authority, and hring the balance of power to coincide 
with that of proporty, This haa been the case with the 
House of Commons in England.”—(III. 34.) 


Hume then points out that, in his time, the authority 
of the Commons was by no means equivalent to the 
property and power it represented, and proceeds : —~ 


“Wero the members obliged to receive instructions from their 
constituents, like the Dutch deputies, this would entirely alter 
the case; and if such immense power and riches as those of 
all the Commons of Great Britain, were bronght into the scale, 
it is not easy to conceive that the crown could either influence 
that multitude of people, or withstand that balance of property. 
Tt is true, the crown has great influence over the collective 
body in the elections of members; but were this influence, 
which at present is only exerted once in seven years, to be 
employed in bringing over the people to every vote, it would 
soon be wasted, and no skill, popularity, or revenue could 
support it. I must, therefore, be of opinion that an altera- 
tion in this particular would introduce a total alteration in our 
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government, would goon reduce it to a pure republic; and, 
perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient fonn,”’—(LI. 85.) 


Viewed by the light of subsequent events, this is 
surely a very remarkable example of political sagncity. 
The members of the House of Commons are not yet 
delegates ; but, with the widening of the suffrage and 
the rapidly increasing tendency to drill and orgunise the 
electorate, and to exact definite pledges from candidates, 
they are rapidly becoming, if not delegates, at lenst 
attorneys for committees of electors. The same causes 
are constantly tending to exclude men, who combine 
a keen sense of self-respect with large intellectual capa- 
city, from a position in which the one is as constantly 
offended, as the other is neutralised. Notwithstanding 
the attempt of George the Third to resuscitate the roynl 
authority, Hume’s foresight has boen so completely jus- 
tified that no one now dreains of the crown exerting the 
slightest influence upon elections. 

In the seventh essay, Hume raises a very interesting 
discussion as to the probable ultimate result of the forces 
which were at work in the British Constitution in the 
first part of the eighteenth century :— 


“There han been o audden and sensible change in tho 
opinions of men, within these last fifty yeurr, by the progress 
of learning and of liberty. Most people in this inland have 
divested themselves of all superstitious reverence to names 
and authority ; the clergy have much lost their credit; their 
pretensions and doctrines have been much ridiculed ; and even 
religion can scarcely support itnclf in the world. The mere 
name of king commands little respect; and to talk of a king 
aa God’s vicegerent on earth, or to give him any of thone 
magnificent titles which formerly dazzled mankind, would bat 
excite laughter in every one.”—(IIT. 54.) 

e 
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In fact, at the present day, the danger to monarchy in 
Britain would appear to lie, not in increasing love for 
equality, for which, except as regards the law, English 
men have never cared, but rather entertain an aversion ; 
nor in any abstract democratic theories, upon which the 
mass of Englishmen pour the contempt with which they 
view theories in general ; but in the constantly increas- 
ing tendency of monarchy to become slightly absurd, 
from the ever-widening discrepancy between modern 
political ideas and the theory of kingship. As Hume 
observes, even in his time, people had left off making 
believe that a king was a different species of man 
from other men; and, since his day, more and more 
such make-believes have become impossible; until the 
maintenance of kingship in coming generations reems 
likely to depend, entirely, upon whether it is the general 
opinion, that a hereditary president of our virtual repub 
lie will serve the general interest better than an elective 
one or not. The tendency of public feeling in this direo- 
tion is patent, but it doos not follow that a republic is 
to be the final stage of our government. In fact, 
Hume thinks not :— 


“It is well known, that every government must come toa 
period, and that death is unavoidable to tho political, as 
well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of death may 
be preforable to another, it may be inquired, whether it be 
more desirable for the British constitution to terminate in a 
popular government, or in an sbsolute monarchy? Here, 
{ would frankly declare, that though liberty be preferable to 
slavery, in almost every case; yet I should rather wish to see 
an absvlute monarch than e republic in this island. For let us 
consider what kind of republic we have reason 10 expect, 
The question is not concerning any fine imaginary republic of 
which a man forme a plan in his closet. Thore is no doubt 
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but a popular government may be imagined more perfect than 
an absolute monarchy, or even than our present constitution, 
But what reason have we to expect that any such government 
will ever be established in Great Britain, upon the dissolution 
of our monarchy ? If any single person acquire power enough 
to take our constitution to pieces, and put it up anew, he is 
really an absolute monarch ; and we have already had an in- 
stance of this kind, sufficient to convince us, that such a person 
will never resign his power, or establish any free govern- 
ment. Matters, therefore, must be trusted to their natural 
progress and operation ; and the House af Comtnons, accord- 
ing to its present constitution, must be the only legislature in 
such 2 popular government. The inconvenionces attending 
such a situation of affairs present themselves by thor 
If the House of Commons, in such a case, over dissoly 
which is not to be expected, we may look for a civil war 
every election, If it continue itself, we shall suffer all tho 
tyranny of a faction subdivided into new factions. And, 2a 
such a violent government cannot long subsist, we shall at 
last, after many convulsions and civil wars, find repose in 
absolute monarchy, which it would have beon happier for us 
to have established peaceably from the beginning, Absolute 
monarchy, therefore, is the easiest death, the truo Euthanasia 
of the British constitution. 

“Thus if we have more reason to be jealous of monarchy, 
‘because the danger is more imminent from that quarter; we 
have also reason to be more jealous of popular government, be- 
cause that danger is more terrible. This may teach us a lesson 
of moderation in all our political controversies.”—(TI, 55.) 





One may admire the sagacity of these speculations, 
end the force and clearness with which they are 
expressed, without altogether agreeing with them. That 
an anslogy between the social and bodily crganism 
existe, and is, in many respects, clear and full of instruo- 
tive suggestion, is undeniable. Yet a state answers, 
not to an individual, but to a generic type ; and there is 
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no reason, in the nature of things, why any generic type 
should die out. The type of the pearly Nautilus, highly 
organised as it is, has persisted with but little change 
from the Silurian epoch till now ; and, so long as terres- 
trial conditions remain approximately similar to what 
they are at present, there is no more reason why it should 
cease to exist in the next, than in the past, hundred 
million years or so. The tiue ground for doubting the 
possibility of the ostablishinent of absolute monarchy in 
Britain is, that opinion seems to have passed through, and 
left far behind, the stage at which such a change would 
be possible ; and the true reason for doubting the per- 
manoncy of a republic, if it is over established, lies in 
tho fact, that a republic requires for its maintenance a 
for higher standard of morality and of intelligenco in the 
members of the state than any other form of govern. 
ment. Samuel gave the Israelites a king because they 
were not righteous enough to do without one, with a 
pretty plain warning of what they were to expect from 
the gift. And, up to this time, the progress of such 
republica as have been established in the world has not 
been such, as to lead to any confident expectation that 
their foundation is laid on a sufficiently secure subsoil 
of public spirit, morality, and intelligence. On the con- 
trary, they exhibit examples of personal corruption and 
of political profligacy as fine as any hotbed of despotism 
has ever produced ; while they fail in the primary duty 
of the administration of justice, as none but an effete 
despotism has ever failed. 

Hume has been ncoused of departing, it. his old age, 
from the liberal principles of his youth ; and, no doubt, he 
was careful, in the later editions of the Kesays, to expunge 
everything that savoured of democratic tendencies. But 
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the passage just quoted chows that thie wns no recanta- 
tion, but simply a confirmation, by his experience of one 
of the most debased periods of English history, of those 
evil tendencies attendant on popular government, of 
which, from the first, he was fully aware, 

Tn the ninth emay, On the Parties of Great Britain, 
there occurs a passage which, while it affords evidence 
of the marvellous change which has taken place in the 
social condition of Scotland since 1741, contains on 
assertion respecting the state of the Jacobite party at 
that time, which at first seoms surprising :— 


“ As violent things have not commonly so long a duration 
os moderate, we actually find that the Jacobite party is al- 
most entirely vanished from among us, and that the distinc- 
tion of Court and Couniry, which is but creeping in at 
London, is tle only ono that is ever mentioned in thie king- 
dom. Beside the violence and opeuness of the Jacobite party, 
another reason has perhaps contributed to produce so mndden 
and so visible an alteration in this part of Britain, There 
are only two ranks of men among us; gentlemen who have 
some fortune and education, and the meanest slaving poor; 
without any considerable number of that middling rank of 
men, which abound moro in England, both in citics and in 
the country, than in any other part of the world. Tho slav- 
ing poor are incapable of any principles; gontlemon may bo 
converted to true principles, by timo and experience, The 
middling rank of men have curiosity and knowledge cnough 
to form principles, but not enough to form true ones, or cor- 
rect any prejudices that thoy may have imbibed. And it is 
among the middling rank of people that Tory principles do 
at present prevail most in England.’’—(III. 80, note.) 


Considering that the Jacobite rebelJion of 1745 broke 
out only four years after this essay was published, the 
assertion that the Jacobite party had “almost entirely 
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vanished in 1741” sounds strange enough: end the 
passage which contains it is omitted in the third edition 
of the Essaye, published in 1748. Nevertheless, Hume 
was probably right, as the outbreak of “45 was little 
better than a Highland raid, and the Pretender obtained 
no important following in the Lowlands. 

No less curious, in comparison with what would be 
ssid nowadays, is Hume’s remark in the Essay on the 
Rise of the Arte and Sciences that— 


‘The English are become sensible of the scandalous licen- 
tiousness of their stage from the example of the French 
decency and morals."—(III, 135.) 


And it is perhaps as surprising to be told, by a man 
of Hume's literary power, that the first polite prose in 
the English language was written by Swift. Locke and 
Temple (with whom Sprat is astoundingly conjoined) 
* knew too little of the rules of art to be esteemed ele- 
gant writers,” and the prose of Bacon, Harrington, and 
Milton is “ altogether stiff and pedantic." Hobbes, who 
whether he should be called a “‘ polite” writer or not, is 
a master of vigorous English; Clarendon, Addison, and 
Steele (the last two, surely, were “ polite ” writers in all 
conscience) are not mentioned. 

On the subject of National Character, about which 
more nonsense, and often very mischievous nonsense, 
has been and is talked than upon any other topic, 
Hume’s observations are full of sense and shrewdness, 
He distinguishes between the moral and the physical 
eauses of national character, enumerating under the 
former— 


“The nature of the government, the revolutions of public 
effairs, the plenty or penury in which people live, the 
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situation of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and 
wach like cireymstances,”—(IIL. 225.) 


and under the latter — 


© Those qualities of the air and climate, which ate supposed 
to work insensibly on the temper, by altering the tone and 
habit of the body, and giving a particular complexion, which, 
though reflexion and reason may sometimes overcome it, 
will yet prevail among the generality of mankind, and have 
an influence on their manners,’—(III. 225.) 


While admitting and exemplifying the great influence 
of moral causes, Hume remarks— 


“As to physical causes, [am inclined to doubt altogether 
of their operation in this particular; nor do I think thut 
men owe anything of their temper or genius to the air, food, 
or climate,"’ —(III. 227.) 


Hume certainly would not have accepted tho “ rico 
theory” in explanation of the social state of the 
Hindoos ; and, it may be safely assumed, that he 
would not have had recourse to the circumambience of 
the “melancholy main” to account for the troublous 
history of Ireland. He supports his views by a varicty 
of strong arguments, among which, at the present con- 
juncture, it is worth noting that the following occurs— 


“Where any accident, as a difference in language or reli- 
gion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the same country, from 
mixing with one another, they will preserve during several 
centuries a distinct and even opposite set of manners. The 
integrity, gravity, and bravery of the Turks, form an exact 
contrast to the deceit, levity, and cowardice of the modern 
Greeks,""—{III. 283.) 


The question of the influence of race, which plays so 
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great a part in modern political speculations, was hardiy 
broached in Hume's time, but he had an inkling of its 
importance :— 


“T am apt to suspect the Negroes to be naturally inferior 
to the Whites. There scarcely ever was a civilised nation of 
that complexion, nor even any individual, eminent either in 
action or apeculation, . .. Such o uniform and constant 
difieronce [between the negroes and the whites] could not 
happon in so many countries and ages, if nature had not 
maile an original distinction between these breeds of men, 
«+» Indamaica, indeed, they talk of one Negro as a man 
of parta and learning; but it is likely he is admired for 
slender accomplishments, like a parrot who speaks a few 
words plainly."—(LiL. 236.) 


The Hesuys met with the success they dererved. 
Hume wrote to Henry Home in June, 1742 :— 


“The Essays are all sold in London, us I am informed 
by two letters from English gentlemon of my acquaintance. 
There is a domand for them; and, as one of them tells me, 
Innys, the great bookseller in Paul’s Churchyard, wondera 
there is not a now edition, for he caunot find copies for his 
eustomerr. I am also told that Dr. Butler has overywhere 
recommended them ; #0 that I hope that they will avo souue 
success.” 


Hame had sent Butler a copy of the Treatise and had 
called upon him, in London, but he was out of town ; 
and being shortly afterwards made Bishop of Bristol, 
‘Hume seems to have thought that further advances on 
his part might not be well received. 

Greatly comforted by this measure of success, Hume 
remained at Ninewells, rubbing up his Greek, until 
1745; when, at the mature age of thirty-four, he made 
his entry into practical life, by becoming bear-leader to 
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the Marquis of Annandale, a young nobleman of feeble 
body and feebler mind. As might have been predicted, 
this venture was not more fortunate than his pre 
vious onea; and, after a year’s endurance, diversified 
latterly with pecuniary squabbles, in which Hume's 
tenacity about a somewhat small claim is remarkable, 
the engagement came to an end. 


CHAPTER II. 
LATER YEARS: THE IISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Iw 1744, Hume’s friends had endeavoured to procure his 
nomination to the Chair of ‘ Ethics and pneumatic philo- 
sopby”! in the University of Edinburgh. About this 
matter he writes to his friend William Mure :— 


“The accusation of heresy, deism, scepticism, atheism, 
&o., &., &c, wan started against mo; but never took, being 
bore down by the contrary authority of all the good com- 
pany in town.” 


If the “ good company in town” bore down the first 
three of these charges, it is to be hoped, for the sake of 
their veracity, that they knew their candidate chiefly as 
the very good company that he always was; and had 
paid os little attention, as good company usually does, 
to so solid a work as the Treatise. Hume expresses 
&@ nalve surprice, not unmixed with indignation, that 
Hutcheson and Leechman, both clergymen and sincere, 


+ “* Pneumatic philosophy” must not be confounded with the 
theory of elastic fluids ; though, as Scottish chairs have, before now, 
combined natural with civil history, the mistake would be pardon- 
uble, 
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though liberal, professora of orthodoxy, should have 
expressed doubts as to his fitness for becoming a pro- 
fessedly presbyterian teacher of presbyterian youth, 
The town council, however, would not have him, 
and filled up the place with a safe nobody. 

In May, 1746, a new prospect opened, General St. 
Clair was appointed to the command of an expedition 
to Canadas, and he invited Hume, at a week’s notice, to 
be his secretary ; to which office that of judge advocate 
was afterwards added. : 

Hume writes to a friend: ‘The office is very genteel, 
10s, a day, perquisites, and no expenses;” and, to 
another, he speculates on the chance of procuring a 
company in an American regiment. “But this I build 
not on, nor indeed am I very fond of it,” he adds; and 
this was fortunate, for the expedition, after dawdling 
away the summer in port, was suddenly diverted to an 
attack on L’Orient, where it achieved a huge failare 
and returned ignominiously to England, 

A letter to Henry Home, written when this unlucky 
expedition was recalled, shows that Hume had ulready 
seriously turned his attention to history. Referring to 
an invitation to go over to Flanders with the General, 
he says: 

‘(Had I any fortune which would give ine a proapect of 
leisure and opportunity to prosecute my historical projects, 
nothing could be more useful to me, and I should pick up 
more literary knowledge in ono campaign by being in the 
General's family, and heing introduced frequently to the 
Duke’s, than most officers could do after many years’ service. 
But to what can all this serve? I am a philosopher, and so I 
suppose must continue.”” 


But this vaticination was shortly to prove erroneous, 
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Hume seems to havo made very favourable impression 
on General St. Clair, as he did upon every one with whom 
he came into personal contact ; for, being charged with a 
mission to the court of Turin, in 1748, the General in- 
sisted upon the appointment of Hume as his secretary. He 
further made him one of his aides-de-camp ; so that the 
philosopher was obliged to encase his more than portly, 
and by no means elegant, figure in a military uniform. 
Lord Charlemont, who met him at Turin, says he was 
“disguised in scarlet,” and that he wore his uniform 
“like a grocer of the train-bands.” Hume, always 
ready for a joke at his own expense, tells of the con- 
siderate kindness with which, at a reception at Vienna, 
the Empress-dowager released him and his friends from 
the necessity of walking backwards, ‘We esteemed 
ourselves very much obliged to her for this attention, 
especially my companions, who were desperately afraid 
of my falling on them and crushing them.” 

Notwithstanding the many attractions of this op- 
pointment, Hume writes that he leaves home “ with 
infinite regret, where I had treasured up stores of study 
and plans of thinking for many years;” and his only 
consolation is that the opportunity of becoming con- 
versant with state affairs may be profitable :— 


“T shall have an opportunity of secing courta and camps: 
and if I can afterward be so happy as to attain leisure and 
other opportunities, this knowledge may even turn to account 
1o mo as a man of letters, which I confess has alwaya been 
tho sole object of my ambition. I have long had an intention, 
in my riper years, of composing some history ; and I question 
not but some greater experience in the operations of the field 
and the intrigues of the cabinet will be requisite, in order to 
enable me to speak with judgment on these subjects.” 
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Hume returned to London in 1749, and, during hia 
stay there, his mother died, to his heartfelt sorrow. 
A curious story in connection with this event is told by 
Dr. Carlyle, who knew Hume well, and whose authority 
is perfectly trastworthy. 


“Mr. Boyle hearing of it, soon after went to his apartment, 
for they lodged in the same house, where he found him in 
the deepest affiiction and in a flood of teara. After the usual 
topics and condolences Mr. Boyle said to him, ‘ My friend, you 
owe this uncommon gricf io haying thrown off the principles 
of religion ; for if you had not, you would have been consuled 
with the firm belief that the good lady, who was not only the 
beat of mothers, but the most pions of Christians, was com 
pletely happy in tho realme of the just, To which David 
replied, ‘Though 1 throw out my epoculations to entertain 
the learned and metaphysical world, yet in other things I do 
not think so differently Crom tho reat of the workl ay you 


imagine.” 


If Hume had told this story to Dr, Carlyle, the latter 
‘would have said so; it must therefore have come from 
Mr. Boyle; and one would like to have the opportunity 
of cross-examining that gentleman as to Hume's exact 
words and their context, before implicitly accepting his 
version of the conversation. Mr. Boyle's experience of 
mavkind must have been small, if he had not seen 
the firmest of believers overwhelmed with grief by a 
like loss, and as completely inconsolable. Hume may 
have thrown off Mr. Boyle’s “principles of religion,” 
but he was none the Jess a very honest man, perfectly 
open and candid, and the last person to use ambiguous 
phraseology, among his friends; unless, indeed, he 
saw no other way of putting a stop to the intru- 
sion of unmannerly twaddle amongst the bitter-sweet 
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memories stirred in his affectionate ature by so heavy 
a blow. 

The Philosophical Eesays or Inquiry was published in 
1748, while Hume was away with General St. Clair, 
and, on his return to England, he had the mortification 
to find it overlooked in the hubbub cansed by Middleton's 
Free Inquiry, and ita bold handling of the topic of the 
Essay on Miracles, by which Hume doubtless expected 
the public to be startled. 

Between 1749 and 1751, Hume resided at Ninewells, 
with his brother and sister, and busied himself with the 
composition of his most finished, if not his most important 
works, the Dialogues on Natural Religion, the Inquiry 
Concerning the Principles of Morals, and the Political 
Discourses, 

The Dialogues on Natural Religion were touched and 
re-touched, at intervals, for a quarter of a century, and 
were not published till after Hume’s death: but the 
Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals appeared 
in 1751, and the Political Discourses in 1762, Full 
reference will be made to the two former in the expoai- 
tion of Hume's philosophical views, The last has been 
well said to be the “cradle of political economy: and 
much as that science has been investigated and ex- 
pounded in later times, these earliest, short-st, and 
simplest developments of its principles are still read 
with delight even by those who are masters of all the 
literature of this great subject.” + 

The Wealth of Nations, the masterpiece of Hume's 
close friend, Adam Smith, it must be remembered, did 
not appear before 1776, go that, in political economy, 
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no less than in philosophy, Hume was an original, o 
daring, and a fertile innovator. 

The Political Essays had a great and rapid success ; 
translated into French in 1753, and again in 1754, 
they conferred a European reputation upon their author ; 
and, what was more to the purpose, influenced the later 
French school of economists of the eighteenth century. 

By this time, Hume had not only attained a high re- 
putation in the world of letters, but he considered him- 
self a man of independent fortune. His fruga) habits 
had enabled him to accumulate £1,000, and he tells 
Michael Ramsay in 1751 :— 

“ While interest remains as at present, I have £50 a yoar, 
a hundred pounds worth of books, great store of linens and 
fine clothes, and near £100 in iny pocket ; along with ordor, 
frugality, a strong spirit of independency, good health, o 
contented humour, and an unabated love of study. In these 
circumstances I must esteem myself ono of tho happy and 
fortunate ; and so far from being willing to draw my ticket 
over ogain in tho lottery of lifo, there aro very few prizes with 
which I would make an exchange. After some detiberation, 
I am resolved to settle in Edinburgh, and hope I shall be ablu 
with these revenues to say with Horace :— 


‘Est bona librorum et piovism frugis in aunuin 
Copia." ” 

Tt would be difficult to find a better example of the 
honourable independence and cheerful self-reliance 
which should distinguish a man of letters, and which 
characterised Hume throughout his career. By honour. 
able effort, the boy’s noble ideal of life, became the 
man’s reality; and, at forty, Hume had the happiness 
of finding that he had not wasted his youth in the 
pursuit of illusions, but that “the solid certainty of 
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waking bliss” lay before him in the free play of his 
powers in their appropriate sphere. 

In 1751, Hume removed to Edinburgh and took up 
his abode on a fint in one of those prodigious houses in 
the Lawnmarket, which still excite the admiration of 
tourists; afterwards moving to a house in the Canon- 
gate. His sister joined him, adding £30 a year to the 
common stock; and, in one of his charmingly playful 
letters to Dr. Clephnne, he thus describes his establish. 
ment, in 1753, 


“T shall exalt and triumph to yon a little that I have now 
at lant- being turned of forty, to my own honour, to that of 
learning, and to that of the prosent age—arrived at the dignity 
of being « householder. 

“ About seven months ago, 1 got a houre of ny own, and 
completed a regular family, consisting of a head, viz., myself, 
and two inferior members, a maid and a cat. My sister has 
Rince joined me, and keeps me company, With frngality, I 
can reach, I find, cleanliness, wannth, light, plenty, and con- 
tentment. What would you have more? Independence? I 
have it in a supreme degree. Honour? That is not altogether 
wanting. Grace? That will come in time. A wife? That 
is none of the indispensable requisites of life. Books? That 
in one of them; and I have more than I can use. In short, I 
cannot find any pleasure of consequence which I am not 
possessed of in a greater or less degree: and, without any 
great effort of philosophy, I may be easy ond satisfied. 

“ As there is no happiness without occupation, I have begun 
a work which will occupy me several years, and which yields 
me much satisfaction. ‘Tis a Llistory of Britain from the 
Union of the Crowns to the present time. I have ulready 
finished the reign of King James. My friends flatter mo (hy 
this I mean that they don’t flatter me) that I have succeeded.” 


In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates elected Hume their 
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librarian, an otfice which, though it yielded little emolu- 
ment—the salary was only forty pounds a year—was 
valuable as it placed the resources of a largo library 
at his disposal. The proposal to give Hume even this 
paltry place caused a great ontcry, on the old score of 
infidelity. But as Hume writes, in a jubilant Jetter to 
Clephane (February 4, 1752) :— 


“TI carried the clection by a considerable majority. . . . 
What is more extraordinary, the cry of religion could not 
hinder the ladies from being violently my partivanx, and I owe 
ny success in a great measure to their solicitations, Ono han 
broke off all commerce with her lover because he voted 
against mo! And Mr, Lockhart, in a xpeech to tho Faculty, 
said there was no walking the streets, nor even enjoying one's 
own fireside, un account of their importunate zeal. The town 
says that even his bed was not safe for him, though hix wife 
wan cousil-yerman to iy antagonist. 

“oTwas vulgarly given out that the contest was between 
Deists and Christian, and when the news uf my success 
came to the playhouse, the whisper ruse that the Uhrintiany 
were defeated, Are you not surprised that we could keep our 
popularity, notwithstanding this imputation, which my friends 
could not deny to be well founded ? ” 


It would seem that the “good company” was lose 
enterprising in its asyeverations in this canvass than in 
the last. 

The first volume of the J/istory of Great Britain, 
containing the reign of Janus I. and Charles 1, was 
published in 1754. At first, the sale was large, 
especially in Edinburgh, and if notoriety per se was 
Hume's object, he attained it. But he liked applause 
as well as fame and, to hix bitter disappointment, he 
says :— 
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¢61 was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and 
even detestation: Englixh, Scotch, and Irish, Whig and Tory, 
Churchman and Sectary, Freethinker and Religionist, Patriot 
and Courtior, united in their rage against the man who had 
presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles I. 
and the Earl of Strafford ; and after the first ebullitions of their 
fary were over, what was still more mortifying, the’ book 
seemed to fall into oblivion, Mr. Millar told me that in a twelve- 
month he sold only forty-five copies of it. I scarcely, indeed, 
heard of one man in the three kingdoms, considerable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I must only except 
the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and the primate of 
Ireland, Dr. Stune, which seem two odd exceptions, These 
dignified prelates xeparately went me mersages not to be 
discouraged.” 


It certainly is odd to think of David Hume being 
comforted in his atlliction by the independent and 
spontaneous sympathy of a pair of archbishops. But 
the instincts of the dignitied prelates guided them 
rightly ; for, as the great painter of English history in 
Whig pigments has been careful to point out,! Hume's 
historical picture, though a great work, drawn by 0 
master hand, has all the lights Tory, and all the shades 
Whig. 

Hume’s ecclesiastical enemies seem to have thought 
that their opportunity had now arrived ; and an attempt 
was made to get the General Assembly of 1756 to 
appoint a committee to inquire into his writings. But, 
after a keen debate, the proposal was rejected by fifty 
votes to seventeen. Hume does not appear to have 
troabled himself about the matter, and does not even 
think it worth mention in Jy Own Life. 


1 Lord Mncaulay, Article on History, Edinburgh Review, vol. 
lxvii. 
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In 1756 he tells Clephane that he is worth £1,600 
sterling, and consequently master of an income which 
must have been wealth to o man of his frugal habits. 
In the same year, he published the second volume of tno 
History, which met with a much better reception than 
the first; and, in 1757, one of his most remarkable 
works, the Natural Iistury of Religion, appeared, In 
the sume year, he resigned his office of librarian to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and he projected removal to 
London, probably to superintend the publication of the 
additional volume of the History. 


©] shall certainly be iu London neat sumer: and probably 
to remain there during life: at least, if [ can nettle mynelf to 
my mind, which I beg you to have an eye to. .A room in n 
yober discreet family, who would nut be averny to admit 
a sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, yuiet, goodnatured mian 
of ao bad character—such a room, 1 say, would suit me 
extremely,” } 


The promired visit took place in the laiter part of the 
year 1758, and he remained in the metropolis for the 
greater part of 1759, The two volumes of the /iixtury 
of England under the House of Tudor were published in 
London, shortly after Hume’s return to Hdinburgh ; und, 
according to his own account, they raised almost as great 
a clamour a» the first two had done. 

Busily occupied with the continuation of his historical 
labours, Hume remained in Edinburgh until 1763 ; when, 
at the request of Lord Hertford, who was going as um- 
bassador to France, ho wus appointed to the embassy ; 
with the promise of the secretaryship, und, in the mean- 


1 Letter to Clephane, Sri September, 1767. F 
D 
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while, performing the duties of that office. At first, Hume 
declined the offer ; but, as it was particularly honourable 
to so well abused a man, on account of Lord Hertford’x 
high reputation for virtue and piety,’ and no less advan- 
tageous by reason of the increase of foitune which it 
secared to him, he eventually accepted it. 

In France, Hume's reputation stood far higher than in 
Britain; several of his works had been translated ; he 
had exchanged letters with Montesquieu and with Helve- 
tiuy ; Rousseau had appealed to him ; and the charming 
Madame de Bouttlers had drawn him into a correspon- 
dence, marked by almost passionate enthusiasm on her 
part, and us fuir an imitation of enthusiasm as Hume 
was capable of, on hix. In the extraordinary mixture 
of learning, wit, humanity, frivolity, and profligacy 
which then characterised the highest French society, o 
uew sensation was worth anything, and i¢ mattered 
little whether the cause thereof was 2 philosopher or a 
poodle ; so Hume had o great success in the Parisian 
world, Great nobles féted him, and great ladies were 
not content unless the “gros David” was to be seen at 
their receptions, and in their boxes at the theatre. “ At 
the opera his broad unmeaning face was usually to be 
geen entre dete jolis minois,” says Lord Charlemont,” 


1 “You muat know that Lord Hertford has sv high a character 
for piety, that his taking me by the hand is a kind of regeneration 
to me, and all past offences are now wiped off. But all these views 
are trifling to ouc of my age and temper.”—Hume to dmonstone, 
9th January, 1764, Lord Hortford Lad procured him a pension of 
£200 a year for life from the King, and the secretaryship was worth 
£1000 a year. 

* Madame d’Epinay gives a ludicrous account of Hume's per- 
formanve when pressed into e tabicau, as a Sultan between two 
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Hume's cool head was by no means turned; but he 
took the goods the gods provided with much satisfaction ; 
and everywhere won golden opinions by his unaffected 
good sense and thorough kindness of heart. 

Over all this part of Hume’s career, as over the sur- 
prising episode of the quarrel with Rousseau, if that 
can be called quarrel which was lunatic malignity on 
Roussean’s side and thorough generosity and patience on 
Hume's, I may pass lightly. The story is admirably 
told by Mr. Burton, to whose volumes I refer the reader. 
Nor need I dwell upon Hume’s short tenure of oftico 
in London, as Under-Secretary of State, between 1767 
and 1769. Success and wealth are rarely interesting, 
and Hume’s case is no exception to the rule, 

According to his own description the cares of official 
life were not overwhelming. 


“My way of life here iv very uniform and by no means 
disagreeable, I have all the forenoon in the Secretary's 
house, from ten till three, when there arrive from time to 
timo messengers that bring me all the secrets of the king- 
dom, and, indeed, of Europe, Asin, Africa, and America, I 
am seldoin burried ; tut have leisure at intervals to take up 
a book, or write a private letter, or converse with a friend 
that may call for me ; end from dinner to bed-time is all my 
own. If you add to this that the person with whom J have 
the chief, uf not only, transactions, is the most reasonale, 


slaves, personated for the occasion by two of the jnettiest women 
in Paria :— 

“Tiles regarde attentivement, i se frappe le ventre et lea genonx 
4, plusieurs reprises et ne trouve jamais autre chose & leur dive «ue 
Eh bien! mes demoivttes, Eh kien? vous voila done, ... Eh 
Gien f vous voila... %? Cotte phrase dura un a quart 
Wheure sang quwil pit cn sortir. Une d’elles se leva d'impe- 
tience : Ah, dit-elle, jo m'en “tois bien doatre, cet homme n’est bon 
qh manger du veau !”—Frarton’s Life of Hume, vol, it. p. 224. 
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equal-tempered, and gentleman-like man imaginable, ond 
Lady Aylesbury the same, you will certainly thiuk I have 
no reason to complain; and I am far from complaining. I 
only shall not regret when wy duty is over; because to me 
the situation can lead to nothing, at least in all probability ; 
and reading, and sauniering. lounging, and dozing, which 
¥ call thinking, ik my supreme happiness—I mean my full 
contentment.” 














Hume's duty was soon over, and he returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1769, “very opulent” in the possession of 
£1,000 s year, and determined to take what remained 
to him of life pleasantly and easily. In October, 1764, 
he writes to Elliot :— 


“‘T have been settled here two months, and am here body 
and soul, without casting the least thought of regret to 
London, or even to Paris... 1 live still, and must fora 
twelvemonth, in my old house in James’s Court, which is very 
cheerful and even elegant, but too ansall to display my great 
talent for cookery, the science to which J intend to addict the 
remaining years of my life. I have just now lying on the 
table beforo me a receipt for making svupe & Ja reine, copied 
with my own hand ; for beef and cabbage (a charming dish) 
and old mutton and old claret nobody exccla me. I make 
also sheep’s-head broth in a manner that Mr, Keith speaks of 
for eight days after ; and the Due de Nivernois would bind 
himeelf apprentice to my lass to learn it. I have already eent 
a challenge to David Moncreiff : yon will sce that in a twelve- 
month he will take to the writing of history, the field I have 
deserted ; for as to the giving of dinners, le can now have 
no further pretensions, I should have made a very bad use 
o£ my abode in Paris if I could not get the better of a mere 
provincial like 1 All my friends encourage me in this 
ambition; as thinking it will redound very much to my 
honour.” 





In 1770, Hume built himself » house in the new town 
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of Edinburgh, which was then springing up. It was the 
first house in the street, and a froliesome young lady 
chalked upon the wall “ St. David's Street.” Huame's 
servant complained to her master, who replied, ‘* Never 
mind, lassie, many a better man has been made a saint 
of before,” and the street retains its title to this 
day. 

In the following six years, the howe in St. David's 
Street was the centre of the accomplished and re- 
fined society which then distinguished Edinburgh. 
Adam Smith, Blair, and Ferguson were within easy 
yeach; and what remains of Hume's correspondence 
with Sir Gilbert Elliot, (olonel Edmonstone, and Mrs, 
Cockburn gives pleavant glimpses of hix social sur- 
roundings, and enables us to understand his content- 
ment with his absence from the more perturbed, if more 
brilliant, worlds of Paris and London, 

Towards London, Londoners, nnd indeed Englishmen 
in general, Hume entertained a dislike, mingled with 
contempt, which was a» nearly xancorous ax any cmo- 
tion of his could be. During his residence in Pmis, in 
1764 and 1765, Le writes to Blair :- ‘ 


“The taste for literature is neither decayed nor depraved 
here, as with the barbarians who inhabit the bank of the 
Thames.” 


And he speaks of the “general regard paid to genius 
and learning” in France as ouc of the points in which 
it most differs from England. Ten years later, he can- 
not even thank Gibbon for hia History without the left- 
handed compliment, that he should never have expected 
such an excellent work from the pen of an Englishman. 
Early in 1765, Hume writes to Millar: - 
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“The rage and prejudice of parties frighten me, and above 
all, this rage against the Scots, which is so dishonourable, and 
indeed so infamous, to the English nation. We hear that it 
increases every day without the least appearance of provoca- 
tion on our part, It has frequently made me resolve never in 
my life to set foot on English ground. I dread, if I should 
undertake a more modern history, the impertinence and ill- 
manners to which it would expose me ; and I was willing to 
know from you whether former prejudices had so far subsided 
‘an to ensure me of a good reception.” 


His fears were kindly appeased by Millar's assurance 
that the English were not prejudiced against the Scots 
in general, but against the particular Scot, Lord Bute, 
who was supposed to be the guide, philosopher, and 
friend, of both the King and his mother. 

To care nothing about literature, to dislike Ncotchmen, 
and to be insonsible to the merits of David Hume, way 
a combination of iniquities on the part of the English 
nation, which would have been umply sufficient to ruffle 
the temper of tho philosophic historian, who, without being 
foolishly vain, had certainly no need of what has been 
said to be the one form of prayer in which his country- 
men, torn-as they are by theological differences, agree ; 
“Lord! gie us a gude conceit o' oursels.” But when, to 
all this, these same Southrons added a passionate admi- 
ration for Lord Chatham, who was in Hume's eyes a 
charlntan ; and filled up the cup of their abominations 
by cheering for “ Wilkes and Liberty,’ Hume’s wrath 
knew no bounds, and, between 1768 and 1770, he pours 
a perfect Jeremiad into the bosom of his friend Sir 
Gilbert Elliot. 


“Oh! how I long to see America and the East Indies 
revolted, totally and finally—the revenue redaced to half— 
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public credit fully discredited by bankrupicy—the third of 
London in ruins, and the rascally mob subdued! I think 1 
am not too old to despair of being witness tu all these 
blessings. 

“TI am delighted to see the daily and hourly progress of 
medneas and folly and wickedness in England. The conaum- 
mation of these qualities are the true ingredients for making 
afine narrative in history, especially if followed by some signal 
and ruinous convulsion—as I hope will soon be the case with 
that pernicious people !** 


Even from the secure haven pf James’s Court, the malo- 
dictions continue to pour forth :— 


© Nothing but a rebellion and bloodshed will open the eyen 
of that deluded people ; though were they alone concerned, I 
think it is no matter what bovomcs of them. ... Onur 
government has hecoino a chimera, and is too perfect, in 
point of liberty, for ro rude a beast ay an Englishman; who 
iy a man, a bad aninal too, corrupted hy above a century 
of licentiousnexs, The misfortune is that thin liberty ean 
ecarcely be retrenched without danger of being entirely 
lost; at least the fatal effects of licentionsness must firat 
be made palpable hy some extreme mischief resulting front 
it. Imay wh that the catastrophe should rather fall on our 
posterity, but it hastens on with such large strides as to lenve 
little room for hope. 

“Tam running over again the last edition of my History, in 
order to correct it still further. I eithor soften or expunge 
many villainous seditious Whig strokes which had crept into 
it, I wish that my indignation at the present madness, en- 
couraged by lies, calumnies, imposture, and every mfamous 
act usual among popular leaders, may not throw me into the 
opposite extreme.” 


A wise wish, indeed. Posterity respectfully concurs 
therein; and subjects Hume's estimate of Englund and 
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things English to such modifications as it would pro 
bably have undergone had the wish been fulfilled. 

In 1775, Hume's health began to fail; and, in 
the spring of the following year, his disorder, which 
appears to have been hemorrhage of the bowels, at- 
tained such « height that he knew it must be fatal, 
fo he made his will, and wrote Wy Own Life, the 
conclusion of which is one of the most cheerful, simple, 
and dignified leave-takings of life and all its concerns, 
extant. 


“ Tnow reckon upon a speedy dissolution, 1 have suffered 
very little pain from my disorder ; and what is more strange, 
have, notwithstanding the great decline of any person, never 
suffered o moment’s abatement of spirits; insomuch that 
wore I to name the period of my life which I should most 
choose to pass over again, I night be tempted to point to this 
later period, I possess the sane ardour as ever in study and 
the same gaiety in company ; I consider, besides, that a man 
of sixty-five, by dying, cute off only a few years of infirmities ; 
and though I eee many symptoms of my literary reputation’s 
breaking out at Inet with additional lustre, I know that I conld 
have but few years to enjoy it. It is difficult to be more 
detached from life than I am at present. 

“To conclude historically with my own character, I ain, or 
rather wos (for that is the style I must now use in speaking 
of myself, which emboldens me the more to epeak my senti- 
ments); I was, I say, a man of mild dispositions, of command 
of temper, of an open, social, and cheerful humonr, capable 
of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and of great 
moderation in all my passions, Even my love of literary 
fame, my ruling pession, never soured my temper, votwith- 
standing my frequent disappointments. My company was 
not unacceptable to the young and careless, as well as to the 
studious and literary ; and as‘ took 2 particular pleasure in the 
company of modest women, I had no reason to be displeased 
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with the reception I inet with from them. In a word, thongh 
inoat men any wise oinincnt, have found reason to complain 
of calumny, I never was touched or even attacked by her 
baleful tooth ; end though I wantonly exposed myaclf to the 
rage of both civil and religious factions, they reemed to be 
disarmed in mmy behalf of their wonted fury, My frionda 
never had occasion to vindicate any one circumstance of my 
character and conduct ; not but that the zealota, we may well 
suppose, would have fen glail to invent and propagute any 
story to my disadvantage, but they could never find any 
which they thought would wear the face of probability, 1 
cannot say there is no vanity in making this funeral oration 
of myself, but I hope it is not a misplaced one ; and this is a 
matter of fact which is easily cleared and ascertained.” 


Hume died in Edinburgh on the 2th of August, 1776, 
and, a few days later. his body, attended by a great 
concourse of people, who seem to have anticipated for it 
the fate appropriate to the remains of wizards and necro- 
manicers, was deposited in a epot selected by himself, in 
an old burial-ground on the eastern slope of the Calton 
Hill. 

From the summit of this hill, there is a prospect 
unequalled by any to be seen from the midst of a great 
city. Westward lies the Forth, and beyond it, dimly blue, 
the faraway Highland hills; eastward, rise the bold con- 
tours of Arthar's Seat and the rugged crags of the Castle 
rock, with the grey Old Town of Edinburgh; while, far 
below, from maze of crowded thoroughfares, the hoarse 
murmur of the toil of a polity of energetic men is borne 
upon the ear. At times, s man mey be as solitary here 
as in a veritable wilderness ; and may meditate undis- 
turbedly upon the epitome of nature and of man—the 
Kingdoms of this world—spread out before him, 
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Surely, there is a fitness in the choice of this Inst 
vesting-place by the philosopher and historian, who 
saw so Clearly that these two kingdoms form but one 
realm, governed by uniform Isws and alike based on 
impenetrable darkness and eternal silence: and faith- 
fal to the last to that profound veracity which was 
the secret of his philosophic greatness, he ordered that 
the simple Roman tomb which marks his grave should 
bear no inscription but 
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Leaving it to posterity to add the rest. 


It was by the desire and at the suggestion of my friend, 
the Editor of this Series, that I undertook to attempt to 
help posterity in the difficult business of knowing what 
to add to Hume's epitaph ; and I might, with justice, 
throw upon him the responsibility of my apparent pre- 
sumption in occupying place among the men of letters, 
who are engaged with him, in their proper function of 
writing about English Men of Letters. 

That to which succeeding generations have made, are 
making, and will make, continual additions, however, 
is Hume's fame as a philosopher ; and, though I know 
that my plea will add to my offence in some quarters, 
I must plead, in extenuation of my audacity, that philo- 
sophy lies in the province of science, and not in that of 
letters, 

In dealing with Hume's Life, I have endeavoured, as 
far as possible, to make him speak for himself. If the 
extracts from his letters and essays which I have given 
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do not suffinently show what manner of man he was, I 
am sure that nothing I could say would make the case 
plainer. In the exposition of Hume's philosophy which 
follows, I have puraued the same plan, and I have ap- 
plied myself to the task of selecting and arranging in 
aystematic order, the passages which appeared to me to 
contain the clearest statements of Hume's opinions. 

I should have been glad to be able to confine 
myself to this duty, and to limit my own comments 
to so much as was absolutely necessary to connect my 
excerpts, Hereand there, however, it must be confesued 
that more is seen of my thread than of Hume's beads. 
My excuse must be an ineradicable tendency to try 
to make things clear ; while, I may further hope, that 
there is nothing in what I may havo said, which is 
inconsistent with the logical development of Hume’s 


principles, 

My authority for the facts of Hume's life is the ad- 
mirable biography, published in 1846, by Mr. John Hill 
Burton. The edition of Hume's works from which all 
cilations are made is that published by Black and Tait 
in Edinburgh, in 1826. In this edition, the Estays are 
reprinted from the edition of 1777, corrected by the 
author for the press a short time before his death. It 
is well printed in four handy volumes; and as my copy 
has long been in my possession, and beara marks of much 
reading, it would have been tronblesome for me to refer to 
anyother. But, for the convenience of thoge who possess 
some other edition, the following table of the contents 
of the edition of 1826, with the paging of the four 
volumes, is given :— 
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VOLUME I. 
‘Treatise oy Human Nature. 


Book L Of the Understanding, p. 6 to the end, p, 847. 


VOLUME I. 
TeeaTiss of Hrman Nature. 
Book II. Of the Passions, p. 3—p, 215. 
Book IIL. Of Morals, p. 219—~p. 415. 
DiALuGuxs Conceexina Natorat Reiaroy, p. 419—p. 548, 
APPENDIX To THE TRLATISE, p. 551—p. 560. 


VOLUME III, 
Essays, Mona anp Poxrricat, p. 3—p, 282, 
PoxrricaL Discounses, p. 285—p, 579. 


VOLUME IV. 


An Inquiny conczaxing Humax UNDERSTANDING, p. 3— 
p. 233. 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE Prixcre.es or Moras, p. 237~ 
p. 431, 


Tae Narorat Hisrory of Rexicron, p. 435—p. 513. 
ApprrionaL Essays, p. 517—p. 577. 
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As the volume and the page of the volume are given 
in my references, it will be easy, by the help of thie 
table, to learn where to look for any passage cited, in 
differently arranged editions. 


PART IL 


HUMES PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER I, 
TMK OBJECT AND SCOPE OF PHILOSOPHY, 


Kant has said that the business of philosophy is to an- 
swer three questions: What canI know? What ought 
I to dot and For what may I hope? But it is pretty 
plain that these three resolve themselves, in the long 
run, into the first. For rational expectation and moral 
action are alike based upon beliefs; and « belief is void 
of justification, unless its subject-matter lies within the 
boundaries of possible knowledge, and unless its evi- 
dence satisfies the conditions which experience imposes 
as the guarantee of credibility. 

Fundamentally, then, philosophy is the answer to the 
question, What can I know? and it is by applying itself 
to this problem, that philosophy is properly distinguished 
ag a special department of scientific research. What is 
commonly called science, whether mathematical, physical, 
or biological, consists of the anawers which mankind 
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have been able to give to the inquiry, What do I know? 
‘They furnish us with the results of the mental opera- 
tions which constitute thinking ; while philosophy, in 
the stricter sense of the term, inquires into the 
foundation of the first principles which those operations 
assume or imply, 

But though, by reason of the special purpose of philo- 
sophy, its distinctness from other branches of scientific 
investigation may be properly vindicated, it is ensy to 
see that, from the nature of its mnbject-matter, it is 
intimately and, indeed, inseparably connected with one 
branch of science. For it is obviously impossible to answer 
the question, What oun wo know? unless, in the first 
place, there ix 9 clear understanding as to what ia meant 
by knowledge ; and, having acttled this point, the next 
step is to inquire how we come by that which wo 
allow to be knowledge : for, upon the reply, turns the an- 
swer to the further question, whether, from the nature 
of the case, there are limits to the knowable or not, 
While, finally, inaumuch as What can { know? not only 
refers to knowledge of the past or of the present, but to 
the confident expectation which we call knowledge of 
the future; it is necessary to ark, further, what justi 
fication can be alleged for trusting to the guidance of 
our expectations in practical conduct. 

Tt surely needs no argumentation to show, that the 
first problem cannot be approached without the exami- 
nation of the contents of the mind; and the determina 
tion of how much of these contents may be called 
mowledge. Nor can the second problem be dealt with 
in any other fashion ; for itis only by the observation of 
the growth of knowledge that we can rationally hope to 
discover how knowledge grows. But the solution of the 
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third problem simply involves the discussion of the data 
obtained by the investigation of the foregoing two. 

Thus, in order to answer three ont of the four sub- 
ordinate questions into which Wkat can I know? breaks 
up, we must have recourse to that investigation of 
mental phenomena, the results of which are embodied 
in the science of psychology. 

Psychology is a part of the science of life or biology, 
which differs from the other branches of that science, 
merely in so far as it deals with the psychical, instead 
of the physical, phenomena of life. 

As there is an anatomy of the body, so there ia an 
anatomy of the mind; the psychologist dissects mental 
phenomena into elementary states of consciousness, as 
the anatomist resolves limbs into tiasuee, and tissues into 
cella The one traces the development of complex organs 
from simple rudiments; the other follows the building 
ap of complex conceptions out of simpler constituents 
of thought. As the physiologist inquires into the way 
in which the socalled ‘ fanctions” of the body are 
performed, so the psychologist studies the so called 
“faculties” of the mind Even a cursory attention to 
the ways and works of the lower animals suggesta o 
comparative anatomy and physiology of the mind; and 
the doctrine of evolution presses for application as much 
in the one field as in the other 

But there is more than a parallel, there is a close and 
intimate connexion between psychology and physiology. 
No one doubts that, at any rate, some mental states are 
dependent for their existence on the performance of the 
fonctions of particular bodily organs. There is no seeing 
without eyes, and no hearing without ears. If the origin 
of the contents of the mind is truly a philosophical 
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problem, then the philosopher who attempts to deal 
with that problem, without acquainting himself with the 
physiology of sensation, has no more intelligent concep- 
tion of his business than the physiologist, who thinks 
he can discuss locomotion, without an acquaintance with 
the principles of mechanics ; or respiration, without some 
tincture of chemistry. 

On whatever ground we term physiology, science, 
paychology is entitled to the same appellation; and the 
method of investigation which elucidates the trae relations 
of the one set of phenomena will discover those of the 
other, Hence, as philosophy is, in great measure, the ex- 
ponent of the logical consequences of certain data estab- 
lished by paychology ; and as psychology itself differs from. 
physical science only in the nature of its subject-matter, 
and not in its method of investigation, it would seem 
tobe an obvious conclusion, that philosophers are likely 
to be successful in their inquiries, in proportion as they 
sre familiar with the application of scientific method 
to less abstruse subjects; just ss it seema to require 
no elaborate demonstration, that an astronomer, who 
winhes to comprehend the solar system, would do well to 
acquire s preliminary acquaintance with the elements of 
physics, And it is accordant with this presumption, 
that the men who have made the most important 
positive additions to philosophy, such as Descartes, 
Spinoza, and Kant, not to mention more recent examples, 
have been deeply imbued with the spirit of physical 
science ; and, in some cases, such es those of Descartes 
and Kant, have been largely acquainted with its details. 
On the other hand, the founder of Positivicem no lesa 
admirably illustrates the connexion of scientific in- 
capacity with philosophical incompetence. In trath, 
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the laboratory is the fore-court of the temple of philo- 
#ophy ; and whoso has not offered sacrifices and under- 
gone purification there, has little chance of admission 
into tho sanctuary. 

Obvious as these considerations may appear to be, it 
would be wrong to ignore the fact that their force is by 
no means universally admitted. On the contrary, the 
necessity for a proper psychological and physiological 
training to the student of philosophy is denied, on the 
one hand, by the “pure metaphysicians,” who attempt 
to base the theory of knowing upon supposed necessary 
and universal truths, and assert that acientific observation 
is impossible unless such truths sre already known or 
implied ; which, to those who are not “ pure metaphysi- 
cians,” seems very much as if one should say that the 
fall of a stone cannot be observed, unless the law of 
gravitation is already in the mind of the observer. 

On the other hand, the Positivists, so far as they accept 
the teachings of their master, roundly assert, at any 
rate in words, that observation of the mind is n thing 
inherently impossible in itself, and that psychology is 
a chimera—a phantasm generated by the fermentation of 
the dregs of theology. Nevertheless, if M. Comte had 
been asked what he meant by “ physiologie cérébrale,” 
except that which other people call “ peychology ;” and 
how he knew anything about the functions of the brain, 
except by that very “ observation intérieure,” which he 
declares to be an absurdity—it seems probable that he 
would have fonnd it hard to escape the admission, that, 
in vilipending psychology, he had been propounding 
solemn nonsense. 

It is assuredly one of Hume's greatest merits that he 
slearly recognised the fact that philosophy is based upon 
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psychology ; and that the inquiry into the contents 
and the operations of the mind must be conducted 
upon the same principles as a physical investigation, if 
what he calls the “moral philosopher ” would attain re- 
sults of as firm and definite a character as those which 
reward the “natural philosopher.” ! The title of his first 
work, a “ Treatise of Human Nature, being an Attempt to 
introduce the Experimental method of Reasoning into Moral 
Subjects,” sufficiently indicates the point of view from 
which Hume regarded philosophical problems; und he 
tells us in the preface, that his object has been to pro 
mote the construction of a “science of man.”” 


«Tis evident that all the yciences have a relation, gicater 
or less, to human nature; and that, however wile any of 
them may scem to run from it, they still return back by one 
passage or another. Even Afathematice, Natural Philosophy, 
and Natural Religion are in some measure dependent on the 
acience of Max ; since they lie under the cognizance of mon, 
and are judged of by their powers and qualities, *Tis im- 
possible to tell what changes and improvements we inight 
make in these sciences were we thoroughly acquainted with 
the extent and force of human understanding, and could 
explain the nature of the ideas we employ and of the opera- 
tions we perform in our reasonings . . . . To me it seoma 
evident that the essence of mind being equally unknown to 
us with that of external bodies, it must be equally impossible 
to form any notion of its powers and qualities otherwise 
than from careful and exact experiments, and the observation 


1 Jn a letter to Hutcheson (September 17th, 1739) Hume 
romarks :—‘ There aro different ways of examining the mind as 
well as the bdly. One may consider it cither os an anatomist or 
ag a painter: cithor to discover its most sevet springs and prin- 
ciples, or to deseribe the grace and beauty of its actions ;" and he 
proceeds to justify his own mode of locking at the moral sentiments 
from the anatomist’s point of view. 
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of those particular effects which result from ita different cir- 
cumstances and situations, And though we must endeavour 
to render all our principles as universal as possible, by tracing 
up our experiments to the utmost, and explaining all effects 
from the simplest and fewest causes, ’tia still certain we 
cannot go beyond experience; and any hypothesis that pre- 
tends to discover the ultimate original qualities of human 
nature, ought at first to be rejected as presumptuous and 
chimerical, . . . 

But if this impossibility of explaining ultimate principles 
should be esteemed a defect in the science of man, 1 wil] ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is a defect common to it with all the 
sciences, and all the arts, in which we can employ ourselves, 
whether they be such as are cultivated in the schools of the 
philosophers, or practised in the shops of the meanest artisana, 
None of them can go beyond experience, or establish any 
principles which are not founded on that authority, Moral 
philosophy has, indeed, this peculiar disadvantage, which is not 
found in natural, that in collecting its experiments, it cannot 
inake them purposely, with premeditation, and after such a 
manner as to satisfy itself concerning every particular diffi- 
culty which may arise. When I am at 5 loss to know the 
effects of one body upon another in any situation, I need 
only put them in that situation, and observe what results from 
it. But should I endeavour to clear up in the same manner 
any! doubt in moral philosophy, by placing myself in the 
same caso with that which I consider, ’tis evident this reflec- 
tion and premeditation would so disturb the operation of my 
natural principles, as must render it impossible to form any 
just conclusion from the phenomenon. We must, therefore, 
glean up our experiments in this science from a cautious 
observation of humnn life, and take them as they appear in 
the common course of the world, by men’s behaviour in com- 
pany, in affairs, and in their pleasures, Where exporiments 
of this kind are judiciously collected and compared, we may 





1 The manner in which Hume constantly refers to the results of 
the observation of the contents and the processes of his own mind 
¢loarly shows that he has here inadvertently overstated the case. 
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hope to establiah on them a science which will not be in- 
ferior in certainty, and will be much superior in utility, to avy 
other of human comprehension.""—(I. pp. 7—11.) 


All science starts with hypotheses—in other words, 
with assumptions that are unproved, wh.le they may be, 
and often are, erroneous ; but which are better than no- 
thing to the seeker after order in the maze of phenomenn, 
And the historical progress of every science depends on 
the criticism of bypotheses—on the gradual stripping 
off, that is, of their untrue or superfluous parta—until 
there remains only that exact verbal expression of ag 
much as we know of the fact, and no more, which con- 
statutes @ perfect scientific theory. 

Philosophy haa followed the same course as other 
branches of scientific investigation. The memorable 
service rendered to the cause of sound thinking by 
Descartes consisted in this: that he laid the foundation 
of modern philosophical criticism by his inquiry into the 
nature of certainty. It is a clear result of the investi- 
gation started by Descartes, that there is one thing of 
which no doubt can be entertained, for he who should 
pretend to doubt it would thereby prove its existence ; 
and that is the momentary consciousness we call a 
present thought or feeling; that is sufe, even if all 
other kinds of certainty are merely more or less probable 
inferences. Berkeley and Locke, each in his wuy, ap- 
plied philosophical criticism in other directions ; but they 
always, at any rate professedly, followed the Curvesian 
maxim of admitting no propositions to be taue but such 
ag are clear, distinct, and evident, even while their argu- 
mente stripped off many a layer of hypothetical assump- 
tion which their great predecessor had left untouched. 
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No one has more clearly stated the aims of the critical 
philosopher than Locke, in a passage of the famous 
Lesay concerning Human Understanding, which, perhaps, 
I ought to assume to be well known to all English 
readers, but which so probably is unknown to this full- 
crammed and much-examined generation that I venture 
to cite it : 

“If by thie inquiry into the nature of the understanding I 
can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, to what 
things they are in any degree proportionate, and where they 
fail us, I suppose it may be of use to prevail with the busy 
mind of man to be more cautious in meddling with things 
exceeding ita comprehension : to stop when it is atthe utmost 
extent of its tether; and to sit down in quiet ignorance of 
those things which, upon cxamination, are proved to be 
beyond the reach of our capacities. We should not then, 
perbapa, be so forward, out of an affectation of universal 
knowledge, to raise questions and perplex ourselves and others 
with dispates about things to which our understandings are 
not auited, and of which we cannot frame in our minds any 
clear and distinct perception, or whereof (as it has, perhaps, 
too often happened) wo have not any notion at all . 
Men may find matter sufficient to busy their heads and 
employ their hands with variety, delight, and satisfaction, if 
they will not boldly quarrel with their own constitution and 
throw away the blessings their hands are filled with because 
they are not big enough to grasp everything. We shall not 
have much reason to complain of the narrowness of our 
minds, if we will but employ then about what may be of use 
to us: for of that they are very capable: and it will be an 
unpardonablo, as well as a childish pecvishness, if we under- 
value tho alvantages of our knowledge, and neglect to im- 
prove it to the euds for which it was given us, because there 
are some things that are act out of the reach of it, It will beno 
excugo to an idle and untowanl servant who would not attend 
to his business by candlelight, te plead that he had not broad 
sunshine, The candle that is set up in us shines bright 
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enough for all our purposes . . . . Our business here 
is not to know all things, but those which concern our 
condact."*! 

Hume develops the same fundamental conception in 
a somewhat different way, and with a more definite 
indication of the practical benefits which may be ex- 
pected from a critical philosophy. The first and second 
parte of the twelfth section of the Jnguiry are de- 
voted to & condemnation of excessive scepticism, or 
Pyrrhoniam, with which Hume couples a caricature 
of the Cartesian doubt; but, in the third part, a cer- 
tain “mitigated ascepticism’’ is recommended and 
adopted, under the title of ‘“academical philosophy.” 
After pointing out that a knowledge of the infirmities of 
the human understanding, even in its most perfect state, 
and when most accurate and cautious in its determina- 
tions, is the best check upon the tendency to dogmatiam, 
Hume continues : ~ 


“Another species of mitiyated ecepticixm, which may be of 
advantage to mankind, and which may be the natnral result of 
the Pyrriontan doubts aud scruples, ix the limitation of our 
inquiries to such subjects as are best adapted to the narrow 
capacity of Luman understanding. Tho imagination of man 
ig naturally sublime, delighted with whatever is remote and 
extraordinary, and running, without control, into the most 
distant parts of space and time in order to avoid the objects 
which custom has rendered too familiar to it, A correct 
Judgment observes a vontrary incthod, and, avoiding all dis- 
tant and high inquiries, confines itself to common life, and to 
such subjects ay fall undor daily practice and experience ; 
leaving the more sublime topics 10 the embellishment of povts 
and orators, or to the arts of priests and politirieas, To 
ring us to so salutary a determination, nothing can be more 


1 Locke, Au Eouy cuncerning Human Understanding, Book 1. 
chap. i. §§ 4, 5, 6 
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serviceable than to be once thoroughly convinced of the force 
of the Praxtomtan doubt, and of the impossibility that any- 
thing but the strong power of natural instinct could free us 
from it, Those who have s propensity to philosophy will 
atill continue their researches ; because they reflect, that, be- 
sides the immediate pleasure attending such an occupation, 
philosophical decisions are nothing but the reflections of 
common life, methodised and corrected. But they will never 
be tempted to go beyond common life, so long as they con- 
sider the imperfection of those faculties which they employ, 
their narrow reach, and their inaccurate operations, While 
we cannot give satisfactory reason why we believe, atter a 
thousand experiments, that a stone will fall or fire burn; can 
‘we over satisfy ourselves concerning any determination which 
‘we may form with regard to the origin of worlds and the 
situation of nature from and to etermty ?”* (IV. pp. 189—20.) 


But further, it is the business of criticism not only 
to keep watch over the vagaries of philosophy, but to do 
the duty of police in the whole world of thought. 
‘Wherever it espies sophistry or superstition they are 
to be bidden to stand; nay, they are to be followed to 
their very dens and there apprehended and extermi- 
nated, as Othello smothered Desdemona, “else she'll 
betruy more men.” 

‘Hume warms into eloquence as he sets forth the labours 
meet for the strength and the courage of the Hercules 
of “ mitigated scepticism.” 


“ Here, indeed, lies the justest and most plausible objection 
against a considerable part of metaphysics, that they are not 
properly a science, but arise other from the fruitless efforts 
of human vanity, winch would penetrate into subjects utterly 
inaccessible to the understanding, or from the craft of popular 
superstitions, which, being unable to defend themselves on 
fair ground, iaise these entangling brambles to cover and 
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protect their weakness. Chased from the open country, thess 
robbers fly into the forest, and lie in waitto bresk in upon 
every unguarded avenue of the mind and overwhelm it with 
religious fears and prejudices. The stoutest antagonist, if ho 
remite his watch a inoment, is oppressed ; and many, through 
cowardice and folly, open the gates to the enemies, and 
willingly receive them with reverence and submission as 
their legal soveregins, 

“But is this a sufficient reason why philosophers should 
desist from such researches and Jeave superstition still in 
possession of her retreat? Is it not proper to draw an op- 
posite conclusion, and perceive the necessity of carrying tho 
war into the most secret recesses of the ememy?. . . . . 
The only method of freeing learning at once from these 
abstruse questions, is to inquire seriously into the nature of 
human understanding, and show, from an exact analysis of ite 
powers and capacity, that it is by no means fitted for such 
remote and abstruse subjects. We must submit to this fatiguo, 
in order to live at ease ever after; and must cultivate trio 
metaphysics with some care, in order to destroy the falee and 
adulterated.” (IV. pp. 10, 11.) 


Near a century and a half has elapsed sinco these 
brave words were shaped by David Humo's pen; and 
the business of carrying the war into the enemy's camp 
has gone on but slowly. Like other campaigns, it long 
languished for want of a good base of operationa, But 
ince physical acience, in the course of the last fifty 
years, has brought to the front an inexhaustible supply 
of heavy artillery of a new pattern, warranted to drive 
solid bolts of fact through the thickest skulle, things are 
looking better; though hardly more than the first faint 
flutterings of the dawn of the happy day, when supersti- 
tion and false metaphysics shall be no more and reason- 
able folks may “live at ease,” ac as yet discernible by 
the enfanis perdus of the outposts. 
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If, in thus conceiving the object and the limitations of 
philosophy, Hume shows himself the spiritual child and 
eontinuator of the work of Locke, he appears no less 
plainly as the parent of Kant and as the protagonist of 
that more modern way of thinking, which has been called 
“agnosticism,” from its profession of an incapacity to 
discover the indispensable conditions of either positive 
or negative knowledge, in many propositions, respect- 
ing which, not only the vulgar, but philosophers of the 
more sanguine sort, revel in the luxury of unqualified 
assurance. 

The aim of the Aritik der reinen Vernuuft ix essen- 
tially the same as that of the Zreative of Juman Nature, 
by which indeed Kant was led to develop that “ critical 
philosophy” with which his name and fame are indis- 
solubly bound up: and, if the detuils of Kant's criticism 
differ from thove of Mune, they coincide with them in 
their main result, which ix the limitation of all know- 
ledge of reality to the world of phenomena revealed to 
us by experience. 

‘The philosopher of Kunigsborg epitomises the philoso- 
pher of Ninewells when hoe thus sums up the uses of 
philosophy :— 


“The greatest and perhaps the sole use of all philosophy 
of pure reason is, after all, merely negative, since it server, 
not ax an organon for the enlargement [of knowledge], but os 
a discipline for its delimitation ; aud instead of discovering 
truth, has only the modest merit of preventing error.”? 


Keitik der reinea Vernuajt. Ed Marteustein, p. 256. 


CHAPTER IL 
THE CONTENTS OT THT MIND, 


Ts the language of common life, the “mind” is spoken 
of as an entity, independent of the holy, though resi- 
dent in nnd closely connected with it, and ondowed with 
numerous “ faculties,” such ax sensibility, uiderstand- 
ing, memory, volition, which stand in the same relation 
to the mind as the organs do to the body, and perform 
the functions of feeling, reasoning, remembering, and 
willing. Of these functions, some, such os sensation, 
are supposed to be merely passive—that is, they are 
called into existence by impressions, made upon the 
sensitive faculty by a material world of real objects, of 
which our sensations are supposed to give us pictures: 
others, such ag the memory and the reasoning faculty, 
ave considered to be partly passive and partly activo ; 
while volition is held to be potentially, if not always 
actually, a spontaneous activity. 

The popular classification and terminology of the 
phenomena of consciousness, however, are by no means 
the first crnde conceptions suggested by common sense, 
but rather legacy, and, in many respects, a sufficiently 
damnosa hcereditas, of ancient philosophy, more or lens 
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leavened by theology; which has incorporated itself 
with the common thought of later times, as the vices of 
ihe aristocracy of one age become those of the mob in 
the next. Very little attention to what passes in the 
mind is sufficient to show, that these conceptions involve 
nasumptions of nn extremely hypothetical character, 
And the first business: of the student of psychology 
is to get rid of such prepossessions; to form con- 
ceptions of mental phenomena as they are given us 
by observation, without any hypothetical admixture, 
or with only so much as is definitely recognised and 
held subject to confirmation or otherwise; to claasify 
there phenomena according to their clearly recognisable 
characters; and to adopt a nomenclature which sug- 
gests nothing beyond the results of observation. Thus 
chastened, observation of the mind makes us acquainted 
with nothing but certain events, facts, or phenomena 
(whichever name be preferred) which pass over the 
inward field of view in rapid and, as it mny appear 
on careless inspection, in disorderly succession, like 
the shifting patterns of a kaleidoscope, To all these 
mental phegomena, or states of our consciousness,’ 
Descartes gave the name of “thoughts,” * while Locke 


2 * Conaciousnesses " would be a better name, but it is awkward. 
I have elsewhere proposed psychoses as 2 substantive name for 
mental phenomena, 

% As this has been denied, it may be as well to give Descartes's 
words: ‘Parle mot de penser, j’entends tout ce que sc fait dans 
nous de telle sorte que nous l’apercevons immédiatement par nous- 
mémes : ¢’est pourquoi non-seulement entendre, vouloir, imaginer, 
mais eusei sentir, c'est le méme chose ici que penser.”—Principes 
de Philosophie. Ea, Cousin. 57. 

“*Tontes les propriétés que nous trouvons en Ja chose qui pense 
ne sont que des fecons différentes de pensor.”—Jbid, 96, 
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and Berkeley termed them “idens.” Hume, regarding 
this as an improper use of the word “ idea,” for which 
he proposes another employment, gives the general name 
of “perceptions ” to all states of consciousness. Thus, 
whatever other signification we may see reason to attach 
to the word “mind,” it is certain that it is a name 
which is employed to denote a serics of perceptions ; 
just as the word “tnne,” whatever elso it may mean, 
denotes, in the first plece, a succession of musical notes. 
Hume, indeed, goes further than others when he says 
that— 


“ What we call a mind is nothing hut a heap or collection 
of different perceptions, united together by certain relations, 
and supposed, though falsely, to he endowed with a perfect 
simplicity and identity.” —(I. p. 268.) 


With this “nothing but,” however, he obviously falls into 
the primal and perennial error of philosophical »pocu- 
Jators—dogmatising from negative argumenta, Ho may 
be right or wrong; but the most he, or anybidy elso, 
can prove in favour of his conclusion is, that we know 
nothing more of the mind than that it isa series of percep- 
tions. Whether there is something in the mind that lies 
beyond the reach of observation ; or whether perceptions 
themselves are the products of something whieh can be 
observed and which is not mind; are questions which 
can in nowise be settled by direct observation. Else- 
where, the objectionable hypothetical element of the 
definition of mind is less prominent :— 


“The true idea of the human mind ix to consider it asa 
aystem of: different perceptions, or different existences, which 
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are linked together by the relation of cause and effect, 
and mutually produce, destroy, influence and modify each 
other, .. . In this respect I cannot compare the soul more 
properly to anything than a republic or commonwealth, in 
which the several members are united by the reciprocal ties 
of govermnent and subordination, and give rise to other 
persons who propagate the same republic in the incessant 
changos of ith parts," —(I. p. 331). 





But, leaving the question of the proper definition of 
mind open for the present, it is further a matter of 
direct. observation, that, when we take a general survey 
of all our perceptions or states of consciousness, they 
naturally fall into sundry groups or classes. Of these 
classes, two are distinguished by Hume os of primary 
importance. All “perceptions,” he says, are either 
© Impressions” or “ ideas.” 

Under “impressions” he includes “all our more 
lively perceptions, when we hear, see, feel, love, or 
will;” in other words, “all onr sensations, passions, 
and emotions, as they make their first appearance in the 
soul” (I, p, 15). 

“‘Tdeas,” on the other hand, are the faint images of 
impressions in thinking and reasoning, or of antecedent 
ideas. 

Both impressions and ideas may he either simple, 
when they are incapable of further analysis, or complex, 
when they may be resolved into simpler constituents. 
All simple ideas are exact copies of impressions ; but, in 
complex ideas, the arrangement of simple constituents 
may be different from that of the impressions of which 
those simple ideas are copies. 

Thus the colours red and blue and the odour of a rose, 
are simple impressions ; while the ideas of blue, of red, 
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and of rose-odour are aimple copies of these impres- 
sions. But a red rose gives us a complex impression, 
capable of regolution into the simple impressions of red 
colour, rove-ecent, and numerous others; and we may 
have a complex idea, which is an accurate, though faint, 
copy of this complex impression. Once in possession of 
the ideas of a red rose and of the colour blue, we may, in 
imagination, substitute blue for red ; and thus obtain a 
complex idea of a blue rose, which is not an actual copy 
of any complex impression, thoogh all its elements ure 
such copies. 

Hame has been criticised for making the distinction 
of impressions and ideas to depend upon their relative 
strength or vivacity. Yet it would be hurd to point 
out any other character by which the things signified 
can be distinguished. Any one who has paid attention 
to the curious subject of what are culled “ subjective 
sensations” will be familiar with examples of the ex- 
treme difficulty which sometimes attends the discrimi- 
nation of ideas of sensation from impressions of sensation, 
when the ideas are very vivid, or the impressions ore 
faint. Who has not “‘faucied” he heard a noise ; or has 
not explained inattention to a real sound by saying, “I 
thought it was nothing but my fancy’? Even healthy 
persons are much more liable to both visual and auditory 
spectra—that is, ideas of vision and sound so vivid that 
they are taken for new impressions—than is commonly 
supposed ; and, in some diseased states, ideas of sensible 
objects may assume all the vividness of reality. 

Tf ideas are nothing but copies of impressions, 
arranged, either in the same order as that of the impres- 
sions from which they are derived, or in a different order, 
it follows that the ultimate anulysis of the contents of 
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the mind turns upon that of the impressions. According 
to Hume, these are of two kinds : either they are impres- 
sions of sensation, or they are impressions of reflection. 
‘The former are those afforded by the five senses, together 
with pleasure and pain, The latter are the passions or 
the emotions (which Hume employs as equivalent terms). 
Thus the elementary states of consciousness, the raw 
anaterials of knowledge, so to speak, are either sensa- 
tions or emotions ; and whatever we discover in the mind, 
beyond these elementary states of consciousness, results 
from the combinations and the metamorphoses which 
they undergo. 

It is not x little strange that « thinker of Hume's 
capacity should have been satisfied with the results of a 
psychological analysis which regards some obvious cout- 
pounds as elements, while it omits altogether 2 most 
important class of elementary states. 

With respect to the former point, Spinoza’s masterly 
examination of the Passions in the third part of the 
Ethics should bave been known to Hume.' But, if he 
had been acquainted with that wonderful piece of psy- 
chological anatomy, he would hnve learned that the 
emotions and passions are all complex states, arising 
from the close association of ideas of pleasure or pain 
with other ideas ; and, indeed, without going to Spinoza, 
his own acute discussion of the passions leads to the 
same result,’ and is wholly inconsistent with his classi- 


? On the whole, it is pleasant to find satisfactory evidence that 
Tiume knew nothing of the works of Spinoza ; for the invariably 
abnsive manner in which he refers to that type of the philosophic 
hero is only to be excused, if it is to be excused, by sheer ignorance 
of his life and work. 

* For example, in discussing pride and humility, Hume says:— 
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fication of those mental states among the primory 
uncompounded materials of consciousness. 

If Hume's “impressions of reflection” ure excluded 
from among the primary elements of cousciousness, 
nothing is left but the impressions afforded by the 
five senses, with pleasure and pain, Putting aside 
the muscular sense, which had not come into view in 
Hume's time, the questions arixe whether there are all 
the simple undecomposable materiuls of thought? or 
whether others exist of which Hfume take no cognizance. 

Kant answered the latter question in the aftirmative, 
in the Kritik der reinew Vernunft, and thereby made 
one of the greatest advances ever effected in philosophy ; 
though it mnst be confessed that the Gennan philo- 
sopher’s exposition of his views ix so perplexed in stylo, 
+o burdened with the weight of a cumbrous and uncouth 
scholasticism, that it is easy to confound the mmessential 
yarts of his system with thore which are of profound 
importance. His bagguge train is bigger than his army, 
nnd the student who attacks him is too often led to 
suspect he has won a position when he hay only 
captured a mob of useless camp-followers. 

In his Principles of Psychology, Mr. Herbert Spencer 
appears to me to have brought out the exsential irvth 


“‘According as our idea of ourselves is miore or Jess advantageous, 
we feel cither of these opposite affections, and are elated by pride 
or dejected with humility . . . when self enters not into the con- 
aideration there is no room cither for pride or humility.” That is, 
pride is pleasure, and humility ix pain, associated with certain con- 
ceptions of one’s self; or, os Spinoza puts it~‘ Superbia est de 
se pre amore sui plus justo sentire” (‘ame being ‘‘Letitin 
concomitants idea cause externe”); and ‘“ Humilitas est tristitia 
orta ex eo quod homo suam impotentiaw aive imbevillitatem con- 
templatur.” 






Fu 
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which underlies Kant's doctrine in a far clearer manner 
than any one else; but, for the purpose of the present 
summary view of Hume’s philosophy, it must suffice if I 
state the matter in my own way, giving the broad out- 
lines, without entering into the details of a large and 
difficult discussion. 

‘When n red light flashes across the field of vision, 
there arises in the mind on “ impression of sensation '’ 
~—which we call red. It appears to me that this sensa- 
tion, ved, is @ something which may exist altogether 
independontly of any other impression, or idea, os an 
individual existence. It is perfectly conceivable that 
sentient being should have no sense but vision, and 
that he should have spent his existence in absolute 
darkness, with the exception of one solitury flash of 
ved light. That momentary illumination would sutfice 
to give him the impression under consideration; and 
the whole content of his consciousness might be that 
impression; and, if he were endowed with memory, 
ite idea, 

Such being the state of affairs, suppose a second 
flush of red light to follow the first. If there were no 
memory of the latter, the state of the mind on the 
second occasion would simply be a repetition of that 
which occurred before. There would be merely another 
impression, 

But suppose memory to exist, and that an iden of the 
first impression is generated; then, if the supposed 
sentient being were like ourselves, there might arise in 
his mind two altogether new impressions. The one is 
the feeling of the succession of the two impressions, 
the other is the feeling of their similarity. 

Yet s third case is conceivable. Suppose two flashes 
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of ved light to oecur together, then third fecling might 
arixe which is neither succession nor similarity, but 
that which we call co-existence. 

These feeling», or their rontravies, nre the foundation 
of everything that we call a relation, They are no 
more capable of being described than sensations are ; 
and, as it appears to me, they me ax little susceptible of 
analysis into simpler element». Like simplo tastes and 
smells, or feelings of pleasnre and pain, they are ulti- 
mate irresolvable fucts of conscious experience ; and, if 
we follow the principle of Hume’s nomenclature, they 
must be called impressions of relation, But it must be 
remembered, that they differ from the other impressions, 
in requiring the pre existence of at lenst two of tho 
latter. Thongh devoid of the slightest resemblance to 
the other impressions, they are, in » manner, generated 
by them, In fact, we may regard them as 0 kind of 
impressions of impressions ; or as the rensutions of nn 
inner sense, which takes cogmzance of the materials 
farnished to it by the onter renses. 

Hume failed as completely us his predecesrors had 
done to recognise the elementary character of improssions 
of relation ; and, when he discusses relations, he falls 
into a chaos of cunfu-ion and self contradiction. 

In the Treatise, for example, (Book T, § iv.) re- 
semblunce, contiguity in time and space, and cause and 
effect, nre said to be the “ uniting principle, among 
ideas,” “the bond of anion” or “ associating quality by 
which one idea naturally introduces another.” Hume 
affirms that — 

“These qualities produce an association amoung ideas, and 
upon the appearance of one idea naturally introduce another.” 
They are “the principles of union or cohvsiou among our 
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simple ideas, and, in the imagination, supply the place of that 
inseparable connection by which they are united in our 
memory, Here is a kind of attraction, which, in the mental 
world, will be found to have as extraordinary effects a8 in 
the natural, and to show itself in as ynany and as various 
forms, Its effects are everywiiere conspicuous ; but, as to 
its causes they are mortly unknown, and must be resolved 
into original qualities of human nature, which 1 pretend not 
to explain.” —(T, p. 29.) 


And at the en of this section Hume goes on to 
eay— 


© Awonget the effects of this rmion or association of ideas, 
there are nono more remarkable than those complex ideas 
which are the common subjects of our thought and reasoning, 
and generally arise from some principle of union among our 
pimple ideas. These complex ideas may be resolved into 
relations, modes, and substances,” —( Ibid.) 


Tn the next section, which is devoted to Relations, 
they ale spoken of as qualities “hy which two ideas 
are connected togother in the imagination,” oy “which 
uke objects admit of compnrison,” and seven kinds of 
relation are enumerated, namely, resemblance, identity, 
apace and time, quantity or number, degreea of quality, 
contrariety, nnd cunre aud effect. 

To the reader of Hume, whose conceptions are usually 
xo clear, definite, and consistent, it is as unsatisfactory 
as it is surprising to meet with so much questionable and 
obscure phraseology in a small space. One and the same 
thing, for example, resemblance, ic first called » * quality 
of an idea,” and accondly « “complex idea.” Surely it 
cannot be both Ideas which have the qualities of 
“resemblance, contiguity, and cause and effect,” are said 
to “attract one another ” (save the mark '), and so become 
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associated ; though, in a subsequent part of the 7'reative, 
Hume's great effort is to prove that the relation of causa 
and effect is s particular case of the process of associa- 
tion ; that is to say, is a result of the process ot which it 
is supposed to be the enuse. Moreover, since, as Hume 
ig never wenry of reminding his readers, there is no- 
thing in ideas save copies of impressions, the qualities of 
resemblance, contiguity, and so on, in the idea, must have 
existed in the impression of which that idea 1s a copy; 
and therefore they must be either sensations or emotion 
—from both of which classes they are excluded. 

In fact, in one place, Humo himself has an insight 
into the real nature of relutions. Speaking of equality, 
in the sense of a relation of quantity, he suys —~ 


“Since equality is a relation, it is not, strictly speaking, a 
property in the figures thoumelves, but arises merely from the 
comparison which the mind makes hetween thein,”—(I. p. 70.) 


That is to say, when two impressions of cxyuul figures 
are present, there arises in the mind a tertinm guid, which 
ix the perception of equality. On his own principles, 
Flume should therefore have placed this * perception” 
umong the ideas of reflection. However, us wo havo 
seen, he expressly excludes evorything but the emotions 
und the passions from this group. 

It is necessary therefore to amend {fumo'x primary 
“ geography of the mind” by the excision of one terri- 
tory and the addition of another ; and the elementary 

states of consciousness will stand thus :— 
A. Impressioxs. 
4. Sensations of 
4, Smell. 
ob. Taste. 
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c. Hearing. 
d, Sight, 
e. Touch, . 
J. Resistance (the muxcular sense). 
8. Pleasure and Pain. 
ce, Relations. 
a, Co-existence, 
5, Succession. 
¢, Similarity and dissimilarity. 
B. Ipzas, 
Copies, or reproductions in memory, of the foregoing. 


And now the question arises, whether any, and if so 
what, portion of these contents of the mind are to be 
termed “ knowledge.” 

According to Locke, “Knowledge is the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas ;” and 
Hume, though he does not say so in so many words, 
tacitly accepts the definition. It follows, that neither 
simple sensation, nor simple emotion, constitutes know- 
ledge ; but that, when impressions of relation are added 
to these impressions, or their ideas, knowledge arises ; 
and that all knowledge is the knowledge of likenesses 
and unlikenesses, co-existences and successions, 

It veally matters very little in what sense terms are 
used, so long as the same meaning is always rigidly 
attached to them; and, therefore, it is hardly worth 
while to quarrel with this generally accepted, though very 
arbitrary, limitation of the signification of “knowledge.” 
But, on the face of the matter, it is not obvious why the 
impression we call a relation should have » better claim 
to the title of knowledge, than that which we call a 
sensation or an emotion ; and the restriction hos this 
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unfortunate result, that it excludes all the most intenre 
states of consciousness from any claim to the title of 
“ knowledge.” 

For example, on this view, pain, so violent and absorb- 
ing as to exclude all other forms of consciousness, is 
not knowledge; but becomes a part of knowledge the 
moment we think of it in relation to another pain, or 
to some other mental phenomenon. Surely this iv 
somewhat inconventent, for there ig only a verbal dif- 
ference between having a sensation and knowing one 
has it: they are simply two phrases for the same 
mental state, . 

But the “pure metaphysicians” make great capital 
out of the ambiguity. For, starting with the assumption 
that all knowledge is the perception of relations, and 
finding themselves, like mere common sense folks, 
very much disposed to call sensation knowledge, they at 
once gratify that disposition and save their consistency, 
by declaring that even the simplest act of sensation 
contains two terms and a relation—the censitive sub- 
ject, the sensigenous object, and that masterful entity, 
the Ego. From which great triad, as from ® gnostic 
Trinity, emanates an endless procession of other logical 
shadows and all the Fata Morgana of philosophical 
dreamland. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE IMPRESAIONS. 


ApuiTTixu that the sensations, the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, and those of relation, are the primary irre- 
solvable states of conaciousness, two further lines of in- 
vestigation prosent themselves. The one leads usto seek 
the origin of these “impressions ;” the other, to inquire 
into the nature of the steps by which they become 
metamorphosed into those compound states of conacious- 
ness, which so largely enter into our ordinary trains of 
thought. 

With respect to the origin of impressions of sensn- 
tion, Hume ix not quite consistent with himself. In 
one place (I. p. 117) he says, that it is imposible to de- 
cide “whether they arise immediately from the object, 
or are producet by the creative power of the mind, or are 
derived from the Author of our being,” thereby implying 
that realism and idealism ore equally probable hypothe- 
ses. But, in fact, after the demonstration by Descartes, 
that the immediate antecedents of sensations are changes 
in the nervous system, with which our feelings have 
no sort of resemblance, the hypothesis that sensations 
“arise immediately from the object ” was ont of court ; 
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and that Hume fully admitted the Cartesian doctrine is 
apparent when he says (1. p. 272) :— 


“ All our perceptions are dependent on our organs and the 
disposition of our nerves and anitnal spirits,” 


And again, though in relation to another question, he 
observes :— 


“There are three different kinds of impressions conveyed 
by the senses, The first are those of the figure, bulk, motion, 
and solidity of bodies. The second those of colours, tastes, 
smells, sounds, heat, and cold. The third are the pains and 
pleasures that arise from the application of objects to our 
bodies, as by the cutting of our flesh with steel, and such like, 
Both philosophers and the vulgar suppose the first of these to 
have a distinct continued existence. The vulgar only regard 
the second as on the same footing. Both philosophers and 
the valgur again esteem the third to be merely perceptions, 
and consequently interrupted and dependent beings. 

“Now ‘tis evidont that, whatever may be our philosophical 
opinion, colour, soundr, licat, and ccld, a8 far ns appears to 
the senses, exist after the same manner with motion and 
solidity ; and that the difference we make between them, in 
thia respect, arises not from the mere percepti: So strong 
inthe projudive for the distinct continued exixtence of the 
fonner qualities, that when the contrary opinion ia advauced 
by modern philosophers, people imagine they ean ahnost 
refute it frou their reason and experience, and that their very 
eenses contradict this philosophy. “Tie alno evident that 
colours, sounds, &¢,, are originally on the same footing with 
the pain that arises from stcel, and pleasure that proceeds from 
a fire ; and that the difference hetwixt them ia fonnded neither 
on perception nor reason, but on the imagination. For as they 
are confessed to be, both of them, nothing but perceptions 
arising from the particular configurations and motions of the 
parts of body, wherein possibly can their difference con- 
swt? Upon the whole, then, we may conclude that, aa far us 
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the senses are judges, all perceptions are tho same in tho 
manner of their existence.” —(I. p. 250, 251.) 


The last words of this passage are as much Berkeley's 
aa Hume's, But, instead of following Berkeley in his de- 
ductions from the position thus laid down, Hume, as the 
preceding citation shows, fully adopted the conclusion 
to which all that we know of psychological physiology 
tends, that the origin of the elements of conscionsness, 
no less than that of all its other states, is to be sought 
in bodily changes, the seat of which can only be 
placed in the brain. And, as Locke had already done 
with less effect, he states and refutes the arguments 
commonly brought against the possibility of a causal 
connexion between the modes of motion of the cere- 
bral substance and states of consciousness, with great 
clearness :— 


“ From these hypotheses concerning the substance and local 
conjunction of our perceptions we may pass to another, which 
is more intelligible than the former, and more important than 
the latter, viz, concerning the cause of our perceptions, 
Matter and motion, ’tis commonly said in the achools, however 
varied, are still matter and motion, and produce only a dif- 
ference in the position and situation of objects, Divide o 
body as often as you please, ’tis still body. Place it in any 
figure, nothing ever resulta but figure, or the relation of 
parts, Move it in any manner, you still find motion ora 
change of relation. ‘Tis absurd to imagine that motion in 
acircle, forinstance, should be nothing but merely motion in a 
circle ; while motion in another direction, as in an ellipse, 
should also be a passion or moral reflection ; that the shock- 
ing of two globular particles should become o sensation of 
pain, aud that the mecting of the triangular ones should 
afford a pleasure, Now as these different shocks and varia- 
tions and mixtures are the only changes of which matter is 
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susceptible, and as these never afford us any idea of thought 
or perception, ’tis concluded to be impossible, that thought 
can ever be caused by matter. 

© Few have been able to withstand the seeming evidence of 
this argument; and yet nothing in the world is more casy 
than to refute it, We need only reflect upon what has been 
proved at large, that we are never wensible of any connexion 
between causes and effects, and that ’tis only by our expe- 
tienco of their constant conjunction we can arrive at any 
knowledge of this relation, Now, as all objects which aro 
not contrary are susceptible uf @ constant conjunction, and 
ag no real objects are contrary, I have inferred from these 
principles (Part III. § 15) that, to consider the matter @ priori, 
anything may produce anything, ‘and that we shall never dis- 
cover a reason why any object may or may not be the cause of 
any other, however great, or however little, the rosemblance 
may be betwixt them, This evidently destroys the precedent 
reasoning, concerning the cause of thought or perception, 
For though there appear no manner of connection betwixt 
motion and thought, the case is the snine with all other causes 
and effects. Place one body of a pound weight on one end 
of a lever, and another body of the same weight on the other 
end; you will never find in these bodies any principle of 
motion dependent on their distance from the centre, more than 
of thought and perception. If you pretond, therefore, to 
prove, @ priori, that such a position of bodies can never 
cause thought, because, turn it which way you will, it is 
nothing but a position of bodies: you must, by the same 
course of reasoning, conclude that it can never produce 
motion, since there is no more apparent connection in the one 
than in the other. But, as this latter conclusion is contrary 
to evident experience, and as ’tis possible we may have a like 
experience in the opcrations of the mind, and may perceive 
4 constant conjunction of thought and motion, you reason too 
hastily when, from the mere consideration of the ideas, you 
conclude that’tis impossible motion can ever produce thought, 
or a different position of parts give rise to a different passion 
or reflection, Nay, ’tis not only possible we may have such 
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an experience, but ’tia certain we have it; since every one 
may perceive that the different dispositions of his body 
change bis thoughts and sentiments, And should it be ssid 
that this dependa on the union of soul and body, I would 
answer, that we must separate the question concerning the 
substance of the mind from that concerning the cause of its 
thought ; and that, confining ourselves to the latter question, 
we find, by the comparing their ideas, that thought and motion 
are different from cach other and by experience, that they 
are constantly united ; which, being all the circumstances that 
enter into tho idea of causo and effect. when applied to the 
operations of matter, we may certainly conclude that motion 
may be, and actually is, the cause of thought and perception.” 
—(L pp. 314-316.) 

The upshot of all this is, that the “collection of per- 
ceptions,” which constitutes the mind, is really a system 
of effects, the causes of which are to be sought in ante- 
cedent changes of the matter of the brain, just as the 
“ collection of motions,” which we call flying, is a syp- 
tem of effects, the causes of which are to be sought in 
the modes of motion of the matter of the muscles of the 
wings. 

Hame, however, treats of this important topic only 
incidentally. He seems to have had very little aequaint- 
ance even with such physiology ax was current in hiy 
time, At least, the only passage of his works, bearing 
on this subject, with which I am acquainted, contains 
nothing but a very odd version of the physiological 
views of Descartes :—- 

“When I received the relations of resemblance, contiguity, 
and causation, as principles of union among ideas, without 
examining into their causes, ’twas more in prosecution of my 
first maxim, that we muat in the end rest contented with ex- 
perience, than for want of something specious and plausible 
which I might have displayed on that subject. ‘Twould 
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have been easy to have made an imuginary dissection of the 
brain, and have shown why, upon our conception of any idea, 
the animal spirits run into all the contiguous traces and rouse 
up the other ideas thet are related to it. But thongh I have 
neglected any advantage which I might have diawn from this 
topic in explaining the relations of ideas, I am afraid I must 
here have recourse to it, in order to account for the mistakes 
that arise from these relations. I shall therefore observe, that 
as the mind is endowed with the power uf exciting any idea 
it pleases ; whenever it despatches the spirits into that region 
of the brain in which the idea is placed ; these spirity always 
excite the idea, when they rnm precisely into the proper 
traces and ruminage that cell which belongs to the idea, But 
aa their motion is seldom direct, and naturally turnsa little to 
the one side or tothe other; for this reason the animal spirits, 
falling into the contiguous traces, present other related ideas, 
in lieu of that which the mind desired at first to survey. 
This change we are not always sensible of ; but continuing 
still the same train of thouglit, make use of the related iden 
which is presented to us and employ it in our reasonings, as 
if it were the eame with what we demanded. This is the 
cause of many mistakes and sophisms in philosophy ; as will 
naturally be imagined, and as it would be easy to show, 
if there was occasion."—(I. p. 88.) 


Perhaps it is as well for Hume's fame that the occa- 
sion for further physiological speculations of this sort did 
not arise. But, while admitting the crudity of his notions 
and the strangeness of the language in which they are 
couched, it must in justice be remembered, that what are 
now known as the elements of the physiology of the ner- 
vous system were hardly dreamed of in the first half of 
the eighteenth century ; and,as a further set off to Hume's 
credit, it must be noted that he grasped the funda- 
mental truth, that the key to the comprehension of mental 
operations lies in the study of the molecular changes of 
the nervous apparatus by which they are originated. 
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Surely no one who is cognisant of the facts of the 
case, nowadays, doubts that the roots of psychology lie 
in the physiology of the nervons system. What we 
call the operations of the mind are functions of the 
brain, and the materials of consciousness are products 
of cerebral activity. Cabanis may have made use of 
crude and misleading phraseology when he said that 
the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile; 
but the conception which that much abused phrase em- 
bodies is, nevertheless, far more consistent with fact 
than the popular notion that the mind isa metaphysical 
entity seated in the head, but as independent of the 
brain as a telegraph operator is of his instrument, 

Tt is hardly necessary to point out that the dootrine 
jast laid down is what is commonly called materialism. 
In fact, I am not sure that the adjective “ crass,” which 
appears to have a special charm for rhetorical sciolists, 
would not be applied to it. But it is, nevertheless, true 
that the doctrine contains nothing inconsiatent with 
the purest idealism. ‘For, as Hume remarks (as indeed 
Deseartes had observed long before) :— 


«Tia not our body we perceive when we regard our limbs 
and members, but certain impressions which enter by the 
senses ; so that the ascribing a real and corporeal existence to 
these impressions, or to their objects, is an act of the mind 
aa difficult to explain as that [the external existence of 
objects] which we examine at present."—(L p. 249.) 


Therefore, if we analyse the proposition that all men- 
tal phenomena are the effects or products of material 
phenomena, all that it means amounts to this; that 
whenever those states of consciousness which we call 
sensation, or emotion, or thought, come into existence, 
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complete investigation will show good reason for the be- 
lief that they are preceded by those other phenomena 
of consciousness to which we give the names of matter 
and motion. All material changes appear, in the long 
ron, to be modes of motion; but our knowledge of 
motion is nothing but that of a change in the place and 
order of our sensations ; just as our knowledge of matter 
is restricted to those feelings of which we assume it to 
be the cause, 

It has already been pointed out, that Hume must have 
admitted, and in fact does admit, the possibility that 
the mind is a Leibnitzian monad, or a Fichtean world- 
generating Ego, the universe of thinga being merely the 
picture produced by the evolution of the phenomena of 
consciousness, For any demonstration that can be 
given to the contrary effect, the “collection of percep- 
tions” which makes up our consciousness may be an 
orderly phantasmagoria generated by the Ego, unfolding 
ite successive scenes on the background of the abyss of 
nothingness; as a firework, which is but cunningly 
arranged combustibles, grows from a spark into a corus- 
cation, and from a coruscation into figures, and words, 
and cascades of devouring fire, and then vanishes into the 
darkness of the night. 

On the other hand, it must no less readily be allowed 
that, for anything that can be proved to the contrary, 
there may be a real something which is the cause 
of all our impressions; that sensations, though not 
likenesses, are symbole of that something; and that 
the part of that something, which we call the ner- 
vous system, is an apparatus for supplying us with a 
sort of algebra of fact, based on those symbols, A brain 
may be the machinery by which the material universe 
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becomes onngcious of itself. But it is umportant-to notice 
that, even if this conception of the universe and of the 
relation of consciousness to its other components should 
be true, we should, nevertheless, be still bound by the 
limits of thought, still unable to refute the arguments 
of pure idealism, The more completely the materialistic 
position is admitted, the easier is it to show that the 
idealistic position is unassailable, if the idealist con 
fines himself within the limita of positive knowledge. 


Hume deals with the questions whether all our ideas 
are derived from experience, or whether, on the contrary, 
more or fewer of them are innate, which so much ex- 
ercised the mind of Locke, after a somewhat summary 
fashion, in a nate to the second section of the Jnguiry :— 


“It is probable that no more was meant hy those who 
denicd innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of our 
impressions ; though it must he confessed that the terms which 
they employed were not chosen with such caution, nor 80 
exactly defined, as to prevent all mistakes about their doctrine, 
For what ia meant by fanate? If innate be equivalent to 
natural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind must 
be allowed to be innate or natural, in whatever sense we take 
the latter word, whether in opposition to what is uncommon, 
artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be meant contempo- 
rary with our birth, the dispute seems to be frivolous; nor is 
it worth while to inquire at what time thinking begins, 
whother before, at, or after our birth. Again, the word idea 
seems to he commonly taken in a very loose sense by Locke 
and others, aa standing for any of our perceptions, our sensa- 
tions and passiong, as well as thoughts, Now in this sense I 
should desire to know what can be meant by asserting that 
self-love, or resentment of injuries, or the passion between the 
sexes is not innate? 

“But admitting these terms, impressions and ideas, in the 
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sense above explained, and understanding by énaate what is 
original or copied from no precedent perception, then we may 
aseert that all our inypressions are innate, and our ideas not 
innate.” 


It would seem that Hume did not think it worth 
while to acquire a comprehension of the real points 
at issue in the controversy which he thus carelessly 
diamisses. ; 

Yet Descartes has defined what he means by innate 
ideas with so much precision, that misconception ought 
to have been impossible. He séys that, when he speaks 
of an idea being “innate,” he means that it existe 
potentially in the mind, before it is actunlly called 
into existence by whatever is its appropriate exciting 
cause, 


“Thave never either thought or said,” he writes, “that 
the mind has any need of innate idens [idées naturelles] 
which are anything distinct froin ite faculty of thinking. 
But it is true that observing that there are certain thoughts 
which arise neither from external objects nor from the deter- 
mination of my will, but only from iy faculty of thinking ; 
in order to mark the difference between the ideas or the 
notions which are the forms of these thoughts, and to dis- 
tinguish them from the others, which may be called extra- 
neous or voluntary, I have called them innate. But I have used 
thia term in the same sense as when we nay that genorosity 
is innate in certain families ; or that certain maladies, such ax 
gout or gravel, are innate in others ; not that chikiren born in 
these families are troubled with such diseases in their mother’s 
womb; bat because they are born with the disposition or the 
faculty of coutracting them,"’? 





2 Bemarqnes de René Descartes sur un certain placard imprimé 
aux Pays Bas vera la fin de année, 1647.—Deecartes, Zuvres, 
Ed. Cousin, x. p. 71. 
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His troublesome disciple, Regius, having asuerted 
that all our ideas come from observation or tradition, 
Descartes remarks : — 


“§» thoroughly erroneous is this assertion, that whoever 
ues a proper comprehension of the action of our senses, and 
anderstands precisely the nature of that which ia transmitted 

by them to our thinking faculty, will rather offirm that no 
ideas of things, such as are formed in thought, are brought to 
un by the senzes, so that there is nothing in our ideas which 
in other than innate in the mind (nature! a Peaprit), or in the 
faculty of thinking, if only certain circumstances are ex- 
cepted, which belong only to experience, For example, it is 
experience alone which causes us to judgo that such and such 
ideas, now present in our minds, are related to cortain things 
which are external to us; not in truth, that they have been 
sent into our mind by these things, such as they are, by tho 
organs of the senses ; but because these organs have trans- 
mitted something which has occasioned the mind, in virtue of 
ita innate power, to form them at this time rather than at 
another... . . 

“Nothing passes from external objects to the soul except 
certain motiona of matter (mousemens corporels), but neither 
these notions, nor the figures which they produce, are con- 
ceived by us aa they exist in the sensory organs, as I have 
fally explained in my “ Dioptrics” ; whenco it follows that 
even the ideas of motion and of figures are innate (natur- 
ellement en nous). And, 4 fortiori, the ideas of pain, of 
colourr, of sounds, ond of all similar things must be innate, 
in order that the mind may represent themn to itself, on the 
occasion of certain motions of matter with which they have 
no resemblance.” 


‘Whoever denies what is, in fact, an inconceivable pro- 
position, that sensations pass, as such, from the external 
world into the mind, must admit the conclusion here laid 
down by Descartes, that, strictly speaking, sensations, 
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and @ fortiori, all the other contents of the mind, are 
innate. Or, to state the matter in accordance with the 
views previously expounded, that they are products of 
the inherent properties of the thinking organ, in which 
they lie potestinlly, before they are called into existence 
by their appropriate causes. 

But if ali the contents of the mind are innate, what 
is meant by experience? 

It is the conversion, by unknown couses, of these 
innate potentialities into actual existences, The organ 
of thought, prior to experience, may be compared to an 
untouched piano, in which it may be properly said that 
music is innate, inasmuch as its mechanism contains, 
potentially, so imany octaves of musical notes. The 
unknown cause of sensation which Descartes cally the 
‘je ne sais quoi dans les objets” or “chosea telles 
qu’elles sont ,” and Kant the “ Norunenon” or “ Ding an 
sich ," is represented by the musician ; who, by touching 
the keys, converte the potentiulity of the mechanian 
into actual sounds. A note so produced is the equivalent 
of a single experience. 

All the melodies and harmonies that proceed from the 
piano depend upon the action of the musician upon the 
keys. There is no internal mechanism which, when 
certain keys are struck, gives rise to un accompaniment 
of which the masician is only indirectly the caune. 
According to Descartes, however—and this is whnt ix 
generally fixed upon as tho essence of his doctrine 
of innate ideas—the mind poswesves such un internal 
wwechaniem, by which certain classes of thoughts uo 
generated, on the occasion of certain experiences. Such 
thoughts are innate, just as sensations are innate; they 
Gre not copies of sensations, any more than sensations 
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sre copies of motions; they are invariably generated 
in the mind, when certain experiences arise in it, just as 
sensations are invariably generated when certain bodily 
motions take place ; they are universal, inasmuch as they 
arise under the same conditions in all men; they are 
necessary, because their genesis under these conditions is 
invariable. These innate thoughts are what Descartes 
terms “vérités” or truths: that is beliefs—and his 
notions respecting them are plainly set forth in a passage 
of the Principes. 


“Thus far 1 have discussed that which we know as things: 
it remaina that I should speak of that which we know as 
truths, For example, when we think that it is impossible to 
make anything out of nothing, we do not imagine that this 
proposition is a thing which exists, ora property of something, 
but we take it for a certain eternal truth, which bas its seat 
in the mind (pensée), and is called a common notion or an 
axiom, Similarly, when we affirm that it is impossible that 
oue and the same thing should exist and not exist at the 
samo time ; that that which has been created should not have 
been created ; that he who thinks must exist while he thinks ; 
and a number of other like propositions ; these are only truths, 
and not things which exist outside our thoughts. And there 
ig such a number of these that it would he wearisome to 
enumerate them: nor is it necessary to do so, because we 
cannot fail to know them when the occasion of thinking about 
them prosents itself, and we ere not blinded by any pre- 
judices.” 


It would appear that Locke was not more familiar 
with Descartes’ writings than Hume seems to have 
been ; for, viewed in relation to the passages just cited, 
the arguments adduced in his famous polemic against 
innate ideas are totally irrelevant. 

It has been shown that Hume practically, if not in 
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so many words, admits the justice of Descartes’ asser- 
tion that, strictly speaking, sensations are innate; that 
is to say, that they are the product of the reaction of 
the organ of the mind on the stimulus of an “unknown 
cause,” which is Descartes’ “je ne sais quoi.” There- 
fore, the difference between Descartes’ opinion and 
that of Hume resolves itself into this: Given sensa- 
tion-experiences, can all the contents of consciousness 
be derived from the collocation and metamorphosis of 
these experiences? Or, are new elements of conscious- 
ness, products of an innate potentiality distinct from 
eensibility, added to these? Hume affirms the former 
position, Descartes the latter. If the analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness given in the preceding 
pages ix correct, Hume is in error; while the father of 
modern philosophy had @ truer insight, though he over- 
stated the case. For want of sufliciently searching psy- 
chological investigations, Descartes was led to suppose 
that innumerable ide.s, the evolution of which in the 
course of experience can be demonstrated, were direct 
or innate prodacts of the thinking faculty. 

As has been alieady pointed out, it is the great merit 
of Kant that he started afresh on the track indicated 
by Descartes, and steadily upheld the doctrine of the 
existence of elements of consciousness, which are neither 
sense-experiences nor any modifications of them. We 
may demur to the expression that space and time are 
forms of sensory intuition ; but it inperfectly represents 
the great fact that co existence and succession are mental 
phenomens not given in the mere sense experience,? 

1“ Wir konnen uns keinen Gegenstund denken, ohne durch Kute- 


gorien ; wir kunnen heinen gedachten Gegenstaud erkennen, ohne 
durch Anschauungen, die jeneu Begriffen entsprechen, Nun aind alle 
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unsere Anschaunngen sinnlich, und dicss Erkenntuiss, so fern der 
Gegenstand dersclben gegeben ist, ist empirisch. Empirieche 
Erkenntniss aber ist Erfahrong. Folgiich ist uns keine Erkennt- 
niss a priori moglich, als ledigtich von Gegenstiinden miglicher 
Erfahrung.” 

“Aber lisse Erkenntniss, die bloss anf Gegonstande der Exfabrang 
oingeschrankt ist, ist darum nicht alle von der Erfahrung entlehnt, 
sondern was sowohl dis reinen Anochanungen, als die rinen Ver- 
standesberiffo Letrifft, so xind sie Elemente der Erkenntniss die 
in wns @ priori angetroffen werden,”—Xritik der reiacn Vernuaft. 
Elementarlehre, p. 185. 

‘Without a glossary explanatory of Kent's terminology, this pas- 
wage would be hardly intelligible in a translation ; but it may be 
paraphrased thus: AJt knowledge is founded upon experiences of 
sensation, but it is not all derived from those experiences ; inas- 
much as the impressions of relation (“reine Anschauungen” ; 
“reine Verstandesbegriffe”) have a potential or @ priori cxiatenve 
in us, and by their addition to sense-experienoes, constitute 
knowledge. 


CHAPTER IV, 


THE CLASSIFICATION AXD THE KOMENCLATURE OF MENTAL 
OPERATIONS, 


Iv, as has been set forth in the preceding chapter, ull 
mental states are effects of physical causes, it follows 
that what ure called mental faculties and operntions are, 
properly speaking, cerebral functions, allotted to definite, 
though not yet precively assignable, parts of the brain. 

These functions appear to be reducible to three groups, 
namely : Nensation, Correlation, and Ideation. 

The organs of the functions of sensation and correla- 
tion are those portions of the cerebral substance, the 
molecular changes of which give rise to impressions 
of sensation and impressions of relation. 

The changes in the nervous matter which bring about 
the effects which we call its functions, follow upon some 
kind of stimulus, and rapidly reaching their maximum, 
as rapidly die away. The effect of the irritation of u 
nerve-fibre on the cerebral substance with which it ix 
connected may be compared to the pulling of a long 
bell-wire. The impulse takes a little time to reach the 
bell ; the bell rings and then becomes quiescent, until 
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another pull is given. So, in the brain, every sensation 
ig the ring of a cerebral particle, the effect of a 
momentary impulse sent along a nerve-fibre. 

Tf there were a complete likeness between the two 
terms of this very rough and ready comparison, it is 
obvious that there could be no such thing as memory. 
A bell records no audible sign of having been rung five 
minutes ago, and the activity of a sensigenous cerebral 
particle might similarly leave no trace. Under these 
circumstances, again, it would scem that the only im- 
preasions of relation which could arise would be those 
of co-existence and of similarity. For succession im- 
plies memory of an antecedent state. 

Lut the special peculiarity of the cerebral apparatus 
is, that any given function which has once been per 
formed ig very easily set a-going again, by causes more 
or less different from those to which it owed its origin. 
UF the mechanism of this generation of images of im- 
pressions or ideas {in Hume's sense), which may be 
termed Jdeation, we know nothing at present, though 
the fact and its results are familiar enough. 

During our waking, and many of our sleeping, hours, 
in fuct, the function of ideation is in continual, if not 
continuous, activity. Trains of thought, as we call 
them, succeed one another without intermission, even 
when the starting of new trains by fresh sense-impres- 
sions is ns far as possible prevented. The rapidity and 
the intensity of this identional process are obviously 
dependent upon physiological conditions. The widest 


1 It is not worth while, for the present purpose, to consider 
whether, as all uervons action occupies a sensible time, the dura- 
tion of one impression might not overlap that of the impression 
which follows it, in the case supposed. 
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differences in these respects are constitutional in men 
of different temperaments ; and are observable in one- 
self, under varying conditions of hunger and repletion, 
fatigue and freahness, calmness and emotional excite- 
ment. The mfluence of diet on dreama; of stimulants 
upon the fulness and the velocity of the etream of 
thought ; the delirious phantasms generated by disease, 
by hashish, or by alcohol ; will occur to every one a8 
examples of the marvellous sensitiveness of the appara- 
tus of ideation to purely physical influences, 

The succession of mental states in ideation is not 
fortuitous, but follows the law of association, which may 
be stated thus: that every idea tends to be followed by 
some other idea which is associated with the first, or its 
impression, by a relation of succession, of contiguity, or 
of likeness. 

Thus the idea of the word horse just now presented 
itself to my mind, and was followed in quick succession 
by the ideas of four legs, hoofs, teeth, rider, saddle, 
racing, cheating; all of which ideaa are connected in 
my experience with the impression, or the idea, of a 
horse and with one another, by the relations of con- 
tiguity ond succession. No great attention to what 
pesses in the mind is needful to prove that our trains of 
thought are neither to be arrested, nor even permanently 
controJled, by our desires or emotions. Nevertheless they 
are largely influenced by them. In the presence of # strong 
desire, or emotion, the stream of thought no longer flows 
on in a straight course, but seems, as it were, to eddy 
round the idea of that which is the object of the 
emotion. Every one who has “eaten his bread in 
sorrow” knows how strangely the current of ideas 
whirly about the conception of the object of regret or 
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remorse as a centre ; every now and then, indeed, break- 
ing away into the new tracks suggested by passing 
associations, but still returning to the central thought. 
Few can have been so happy as to have escaped the 
social bore, whose pet notion is certain to crop up what- 
ever topic is started ; while the fixed idea of the mono- 
maniac is but the extreme form of the same phenomenon. 

And as, on the one hand, it is so hard to drive away the 
thought we would fain be rid of ; so, upon the other, 
the pleasant imaginations which we would so gladly 
retain are, sooner or later, jostled away by the crowd of 
claimants for birth into the world of consciousness ; 
which hover as. sort of psychical possibilities, or inverse 
ghosts, the bodily preaentments of spiritual phenomena 
to be, in the limbo of the brain. In that form of desire 
which is called “attention,” the train of thought, held 
fast, for a time, in the desired direction, seems ever 
striving to get on to another line— and the junctiony and 
sidings are so wultitudinous | 


The constituents of trains of ideas may be grouped in 
various ways. 
Hume says :— 


“ We find, by experience, that when any impression Las been 
present in the mind, it again makes its appearance there as an 
idea, and this it may do in two different ways : either when, 
on its new eppoarance, it retains @ considerable degrec of its 
first vivacity, and is somewhat intermediate between an im- 
preasion and an idea; or when it entirely loses that vivacity, 
and is a perfect idea. The faculty by which we repeat our 
impressions in the first manner, is called the memory, and the 
other the imagination,”—(I. pp. 28, 24.) 


And he considers that the only difference between 
ideas of imagination and those of memory, except the 
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superior vivacity of the latter, lies in the fact that 
those of memory preserve the original order of the 
impressions from which they are derived, while the ima- 
gination “is free to transpose and change its ideas.” 

The latter statement of the difference between 
memory and imagination is leas open to cavil than the 
former, though by no means unassailable, 

The special characteristic of a memory surely is not 
its vividness ; but that it is a complex idea, in which 
the idea of that which is remembered is related by 
co-existence with other ideas, and by antecedence with 
present impressions. 7 

If I say I remember A. B., the chance acquaintance 
of ten years ago, it is not because my idea of A. B. is 
very vivid—on the contrary, it is extremely faint —but 
because that idea is associated with ideas of impressions 
coexistent with those which I call A. B.; and that all 
these are at the end of the long series of ideas, which ro- 
present that much past time. In truth I have a much 
more vivid idea of Mr. Pickwick, or of Colonel Newcome, 
than I have of A. B.; but, associated with the ideas of 
these persons, I have no idea of their having ever been 
derived from the world of impressions ; and so they are 
relegated to the world of imagination. On the othar 
hand, the characteristic of an imagination may properly 
he said to lie not in its intensity, but in the fact that, as 
Hume putsit, ‘the arrangement,” or the relations, of 
the ideas are different from those in which the im- 
pressions, whence these ideas are derived, occurred; or 
in other words, that the thing imagined has not hap- 
pened. In popular usage, however, imagination is fre. 
quently employed for simple memory—“ In imagination 
T was back in the old times.” . 
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It is a curious omission on Hume's part that, while 
thus dwelling on two classes of ideas, Memories and 
Imaginations, he has not, at the same time, taken notice 
of a third group, of no small importance, which are 
as different from imaginations as memories are ; though, 
like the latter, they are often confounded with pure 
imaginations in general speech, These are the ideas 
of expectation, or as they may be called for the sake 
of brevity, Zapectations ; which differ from simple imagi- 
nations in being associated with the idea of the exis- 
tence of corresponding impressions, in the future, just 
as memories contain the idea of the existence of the cor- 
responding impressions in the past, 

The ideas belonging totwo of the three groups enume- 
rated : namely, memories and expectations, present 
some features, of particular interest. And first, with 
respect to memories, 

In Hume’s words, all simple ideas are copies of simple 
impressions. The idea of a single sensation is a faint, 
but accurate, image of that sensation ; the idea of a rela- 
tion is a reproduction of the feeling of co-existence, of 
succession, or of similarity. But, when complex impres- 
sions or complex ideas are reproduced as memories, it is 
probable that the copies never give all the details of the 
originals with perfect accuracy, and it is certain that 
they rarely do so. No one possesses a memory s0 
good, that if he hea only once observed a natural object, 
@ second inspection does not show him something that 
he has forgotten. Almost all, if not all, our memories 
are therefore sketches, rather than portraits, of the 
originala—the salient features are obvious, while the 
subordinate characters are obscure or unrepresented. 

Now, when several complex impressions which are 
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more or less different from one another—let us say that 
out of ten impressions in each, xix are the same in all, 
and four are different from all the rest— nro successively 
presente to the mind, it is easy to see what must bo 
the nature of the result. The repetition of the six 
similar impressions will strengthen the six correspond- 
ing elements of the complex idea, which will therefore 
acquire greater vividness; while the four differing 
impressions of each will not only acquire no greater 
strength than they had at first, but, in accordance with 
the law of association, they will all tend to appear at 
once, and will thus neutralise one another. 

This mental operation may be rendered comprehensible 
by considering what takes place in the formation of com- 
pound photographs—when the images of the faces of 
six sitters, for example, are each received on the same 
photographic plate, for a sixth of the time requisite to 
take one portrait. The final result ix that all thono 
points in which the six faces agree are brought out 
strongly, while all those in which they differ are left 
vague ; and thas what may be termed a yeneric portrait 
of the six, in contradistinction to a specific portrait of 
any one, is produced. 

Thus our ideas of single complex impressions are in- 
complete in one way, nnd those of numerous, more or less 
similar, complex impressions are incomplete in another 
way ; that is to say, they are generic, not specific. And 
hence it follows, that our ideas of the impressions in 
qnestion are not, in the strict senre of the word, copies 
of those impressions ; while, at the same time, they may 
exist in the mind independently of language. 

The generic ideas which are formed from several 
similar, but not identical, complex experiences are what 
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are commonly called abstract or yexeral ideas; and 
Berkeley endeavoured to prove that all general ideas 
are nothing but particular ideas annexed to u certain 
term, which gives them a more extensive signification, 
and makes them recall, upon occasion, other individuals 
which are similar to them. Hume says that he regards 
this as ‘one of the greatest and the most valuable dis- 
coveries that has been made of late years in the republic 
of letters,” and endeavours to confirm it in such a 
manner that it shall be “put beyond all doubt and 
controverxy."’ 

I may venture to express a doubt whether he has 
suooeeded in his object ; but the subject is an abstruse 
one; and I must content myself with the remark, that 
though Berkeley's view appears to bs largely applicable to 
such general ideas as are formed after language has been 
soquired, and to all the more abstract sort of conceptions, 
yet that general ideas of sensible objects may nevertheless 
be produced in the way indicated, and may exist inde- 
pendently of language. In dreams, one sees houses, 
trees and other objects, which are perfectly recognisablo 
as such, but which remind one of the actual objects ax 
seen “out of the corner of the eye,” or of the pictures 
thrown by o badly-focussed magic lantern. A man 
addresses ux who is like n figure seen by twilight ; or we 
travel through countries where every feature of the 
scenery is vague ; the outlines of the hills are ill-marked, 
and the rivera have no defined banks. They are, in 
short, generio ideas of many past impressions of men, 
hills, and rivers. An anatomist who occupies himself 
intently with the examination of several specimens of 
some new kind of animal, in course of time acquires so 
vivid « conception of ita form and structure, that the 
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idea may take visible shape and become a sort of 
waking dream. But the figure which thus presents 
itself is generic, not specific. It is no copy of any one 
specimen, but, more or less, a mean of the series ; and 
there seems no reason to doubt that the minds of 
children before they learn to speak, and of deaf mutes, 
are peopled with similarly generated generic ideas of 
sensible objects. 


It has been seen that a memory is a complex idea 
made up of at least two constituents. In the first place 
there is the idea of an object ; and secondly, thore is 
the idea of the relation of antecedence between that 
object and some present objects. 

To say that one has a recollection of a given event and 
to expreas the belief that it happened, are two ways of 
giving an account of one and the same mental fact. But 
the former mode of stating the fact of memory is pre- 
ferable, at present, because it certainly does not pre- 
suppose the existence of language in the mind of the 
rememberer; while it may be said that tho latter does. 
It is perfectly possible to have the idea of an event A, 
and of the eventa B, C, D, which came between it and 
the present state E, as mere mental pictures. It is hardly 
to be doubted that children have very distinct memories 
long before they can speak ; end we believe that such is 
the case because they act upon their memories. But, if 
they act upon their memories, they to all intents and 
purposes believe their memories. In other words, though, 
being devoid of language, the child cannot frame a 
proposition expressive of belief ; cannot say “ sugar-plum 
was sweet ;” yet the psychical operation of which that 

H 
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proposition is merely the verbal expression, is perfectly 
effected. The experience of the co-existence of sweet- 
ness with sugar has produced a state of mind which 
bears the same relation to a verbal proposition, as the 
natural disposition to produce a given idea, assumed 
to exist by Descartes as an “innate idea” would bear 
to that idea put into words. 

‘The fact that the beliefs of memory precede the use 
of language, and therefore are originally purely instinc- 
tive, and independent of any rational justification, 
should have been of great importance to Hume, from its 
bearing upon his theory of causation ; and it is curious 
that he has not adverted to it, but always takes the 
trustworthiness of memories for granted. It may be 
worth while briefly to make good the omission. 

‘That I was in pain, yesterday, is as certain to me as 
any matter of fact can be; by no effort of the imagina- 
tion is it possible for me really to entertain the contrary 
belief. At the same time, I am bound to admit, that the 
whole foundation for my belief is the fact, that the idea 
of pain is indissolubly associated in my mind with the 
idea of that much past time. Any one who will be at 
the trouble may provide himself with hundreds of 
examples to the same effect, 

This and similar observations are important under 
another aspect. They prove that the idea of even a 
single strong impression may be so powerfully asso- 
ciated with that of a certain time, as to originate a 
belief of which the contrary is inconceivable, and which 
may therefore be properly said to be necessary. A 
single weak, or moderately strong, impression may not 
be represented by any memory. But this defect of 
weak experiences may be compensated by their repeti- 
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tion ; and what Hume means by “custom” or “ habit” 
is simply the repetition of experiences. 

“* Whorever the repetition of any particular act or operation 
produces # propensity to renew the same act or operation, 
without being impelled by any reasoning or process of the 
understanding, we always say that this propensity is the 
effect of Custom. By ewploying that word, we protend not to 
have given the ultimate reason of such a propensity, We 
only point out a principle of human nature which is universally 
acknowledged, and which is well known by its effecta,"— 
(IV. p. 52.) 

It has been shown that an expectation is a complex iden 
which, like a memory, is made up of two constituents. 
The one is the iden of an object, the other is the idea of a 
relation of sequence between that object and some present 
object ; and the rensoning which applied to memories ap- 
plies to expectations. To have an expectation’ of agiven 
event, and to believe that it will happen, are only two 
modes of stating the same fact. Again, just in the 
wame way as we cal} a memory, put into words, a belief, 
80 we give the same name toan expectation in like cloth- 
ing. And the fact already cited, that a child before it 
can speak actu upon its memories, is good evidence that it 
forms expectations. The infant who knows the meaning 
neither of ‘‘sugar-plum ” nor of “sweet,” nevertheless 
is in full possession of that complex idea, which, when 
he has learned to employ language, will take the form 
of the verbal proposition, “A sugar-plum will be 
sweet.” 


1 We give no name to faint memories ; but expectations of like 
character play so large a part in human affairs, that they, together 
with the associated emotions of pleasure and pain, are distinguished 
as “hopes” or “fears.” 

H2 
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Thus, beliefs of expectation, or at any rate their 
potentialities, are, as much as those of memory, ante- 
cedent to speech, and areas incapable of justification 
by any logical process. In fact, expectations are but 
memories inverted. The association which is the foun- 
dation of expectation must exist as a memory before it 
can play its part. A» Hume says,— 


*. . , it is certain we here advance a very intelligible pro- 
position at least, if not a true one, when we assert that after 
the constaut conjunction of two objects, heat and flame, for 
inalance, weight and solidity, we are determined hy custom 
alone to expect the one from the appearance of the other. 
‘This hypothosis seems even the only one which explains the 
difficulty why wo draw from a thousand instances, an infereuce 
which wo are not able to draw from one instance, thot is 
in no respect different from them."’ . . . 

“Custom, then, is the great guide of human life. It is that 
principle alone which renders our experience useful 10 us, and 
imakes us expect, for the future, e similar train of events with 
those which have appeared in the past.” . .. 

“All belicf of matter-of-fact or real existence is derived 
inerely from some object present to the memory or senses, and 
a customary conjunction between thet and some other object ; 
or in other words, having found, in many instances, that any 
two kinda of objects, flame and heat, snow and cold, have 
always been conjoined together, if flame or snow be presented 
anew to the senses, the mind is carried by custom to expect 
hoat or cold, and to believe that such a quality does exist and 
will discover itself upon a nearer approach. This belief is tho 
necessary result of placing the mind in euch circumstances. 
It is an operation of the soul, when we are so situated, as 
unavoidable ag to feel the passion of love, when we receive 
benefits, or hatred, when we meet with injuries. Al] these 
operations are a species of natural instincts, which no reason- 
ing or process of the thought and understanding is able either 
to produce or to prevent.'’—(IV. pp. 52—56.) 
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The only comment that appears needful here is, that 
Hume has attached somewhat too exclusive a weight to 
that repetition of experiences to which alone the term 
“custom” can be properly applied. The proverb anys 
that “a burnt child dreads the fire”; and any one 
who will make the experiment will find, that one burning 
is quite sufficient to establish an indissoluble belief that 
contact with fire and pain go together. 

As a sort of inverted memory, expectation follows the 
same laws; hence, while a belief of expectation is, in 
most caves, a8 Hume truly says, established by custom, or 
the repetition of weak impressions, it may quite well be 
bused upon a single »trong experience. In the absence 
of language, a specific memory cannot he strengthened 
by repetition. It ins obvious that that which has hap 
pened cannot happen again, with the same collateral 
associations of coexistence and succession. But, 
memories of the co exintence and succession of impres- 
sions are capable of being indefinitely strengthened by 
the recurrence of similar impressions, in tho same order, 
even thongh the collateral associations are totally dif- 
ferent ; in fact, the ideas of these impressions become 
generic. 

If I recollect that a piece of ice was cold yesterday, 
nothing can strengthen the recollection of that parti- 
cular fact ; on the contrary, it may grow wonker, in the 
absence of any record of it. But if I touch ice to day 
and again tind it cold, the association is repeated, and 
the memory of it becomes stronger. And, by this very 
simple process of repetition of experience, it has become 
utterly impossible for us to think of having handled ico 
without thinking of its coldness. But, that which is, 
under the one aspect, the strengthening of a memory, is, 
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under the other, the intensification of an expectation. 
Not only can we not think of having touched ice, with- 
out feeling cold, but we cannot think of touching ice, 
in the future, without expecting to feel cold, An 
expectation so strong that it cannot be changed, or 
abolished, may thus be generated out of repeated ex- 
periences. And it is important to note that such 
expectations may be formed quite unconsciously. In 
my dressing-room, @ certain can is usually kept full of 
water, and I am in the habit of lifting it to pour out 
water for washing. Sometimes the servant has for- 
gotten to fill it, and then I find that, when T take hold 
of the handle, the can goes up with a jerk. Long 
association has, in fact, led me to expect the can to have 
a considerable weight ; and, quite unawares, my mus- 
cular effort is adjusted to the expectation. 

The process of strengthening generic memories of 
succession, and, at the same time, intensifying expec- 
tations of succession, is what ia commonly called veri- 
Jwation. The impression B has frequently been observed 
to follow the impression A. The association thus pro- 
duced is represented as the memory, A > B. When 
the impression A appears aguin, the idea of B follows, 
associated with that of the immediate appearance of 
the impression B, If the impression B does appear, 
the oxpectation is said to be verified; while tho 
memory A -> B is strengthened, and gives rise in turn 
to a stronger expectation. And repeated verification 
may render that expectation so strong that its non- 
verification is inconceivable. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE MENTAL PHENOMENA OF ANIMALA, 


Im the course of the preceding chapters, attention has 
been more than once called to the fact, that the elements 
of consciousness and the operations of the mental 
faculties, under discnasion, exist independently of and 
antecedent to, the existence of language. 

If any weight is to be attached to arguments from 
analogy, there is overwhelming evidence in favour of 
the belief that children, before they can speak, and denf 
mutes, possess the feelings to which those who have 
acquired the faculty of speech apply the name of sen- 
aationa; that they have the feelings of relation; that 
trains of ideas pass through their minds , that generic 
ideas are formed from specific ones ; and, that among 
these, ideas of memory and expectation occupy a most 
important place, inasmuch as, in their quality of 
potential beliefs, they furnish the grounds of action. 
This conclusion, in truth, is one of those which, though 
they cannot be demonstrated, are never doubted; and, 
since it is highly probable and cannot be disproved, we 
are quite safe in accepting it, as, at any rate, a good 
working hypothesis. 

But, if we accept it, we must extend it to a much 
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wider assemblage of living beings. Whatever cogency 
is attached to the arguments in favour of the occurrence 
of all the fundamental phenomena of mind in young 
children and deaf mutes, an equal force must be allowed 
to appertain to those which may be adduced to prove 
that the higher animals have minds. We must admit 
that Hume does not express himself too strongly when 
he says— 


“(no truth appears to me more evident, than that the beasts 
aro endowed with thought and reason as well oa men, The 
arguments are in this case ao obviony, that they never escape 
the most atupid and ignorant.”—(I. p. 232.) 


In fact, this is one of the few cases in which the 
conviction which forces itself upon the stupid and the 
ignorant, is fortified by the reasonings of the intelligent, 
and has its foundation deepened by every increase of 
knowledge. It is not merely that the observation of the 
actions of animals almost irresistibly suggests the attri- 
bution to them of mental states, such as those which ac- 
company corresponding actions in men. The minute 
comparison which has been instituted by anatomists and 
physiologists between the organs which we know to 
constitute the apparatus of thought in man, and the 
corresponding organs in brutes, has demonstrated the 
existence of the closest similarity between the two, not 
only in structure, es far as the microscope will carry us, 
but in function, as far as functions are determinable by 
experiment. There is no question in the mind of any 
one acquainted with the facts that, so far as observation 
and experiment can take us, the structure and the 
functions of the nervous system are fundamentally the 
same in an ape, or inadog,andinaman, And the sug- 
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gestion that we must stop atthe exact point at which direct 
proof fails us; and refuse to believe that the similarity 
which extends so far stretches yet further, is no better 
than a quibble. Robinson Crusoe did not feel bound to 
conclude, from the single human footprint which he saw 
in the sand, that the maker of the impression had only 
one leg. 

Structure for structure, down to the minutest micro- 
scopical details, the eye, the ear, the olfactory organs, 
the nerves, the spinal cord, the brain of an ape, or of adog, 
correspond with the same organs in the human subject. 
Cut a nerve, and the evidence of paralysis, or of insenxi- 
bility, is the same in the two cases; apply pressure to 
the brain, or administer a narcotic, and the signs of 
intelligence disappear in the one as in the other. Whint- 
ever reason we have for believing thnt the changes 
which take place in the normal cerebial substance of 
man give rise to states of consciousness, the snme reason 
exist» for the belief that the modes of motion of the 
cerebral substance of an ape, or of a dog, produce like 
effects. 

A dog acts as if he had all the different kinds of 
impressions of sensation of which each of us is cogni- 
sant. Moreover, he governs his movements exactly an 
if he had the feelings of distance, form, succession, 
likeness, and unlikeness, with which we are familiar, or 
as if the impressions of relation were generated in hia 
mind as they are in our own. Sleeping dogs frequently 
appear to dream. If they do, it must he admitted that 
ideation goes on in them while they are asleep; and, in 
that case, there is no reason to doubt that they are 
conscious of trains of ideas in their waking state. 
Farther, that dogs, if they possess ideas at ull, have 
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memories and expectations, and those potential beliefs 
of which these states are the foundation, can hardly be 
doubted by any one who is conversant with their ways. 
Finally, there would appear to be no valid argument 
against the supposition that dogs form generic ideas of 
sensible objects: One of the most curious peculiarities 
of the dog mind is its inherent snobbishness, shown by 
the regard paid to external respectability. The dog 
who barks furiously at a beggar will let a well-dressed 
man pass bim without opposition, Has he not then a 
“generic idea" of rags and dirt associated with the 
idea of aversion, and that of sleek broadcloth associated 
with the idea of liking * 

In short, it seems hard to assign any good reagon for 
denying to the higher animals any mental state, or 
process, in which the employment of the vooal or visual 
symbols of which language is composed is not involved ; 
and comparative psychology confirms the position in 
relation to the rest of the animal world assigned to man 
by comparative anatomy. As comparative anatomy is 
easily able to show that, physically, man ia but the last 
term of a long series of forms, which lead, by slow 
gradations, from the highest mammal to the almost 
formless speck of living protoplasm, which lies on the 
shadowy boundary between animal and vegetable life ; 
80, comparative psychology, though but a young science, 
and far short of her elder sister's growth, points to the 
same conclusion. 

In the absence of a distinct nervous system, we have 
no right to look for its product, consciousness ; and, even 
in those forms of animal life in which the nervous 
apparatus has reached no higher degree of development, 
than that exhibited by the system of the spinal cord 
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and the foundation of the brain in ourselves, the argu- 
ment from analogy leaves the assumption of the existence 
of any form of consciousness unsupported. With the 
super-addition of a nervous apparatus corresponding 
with the cerebrum in ourselves, it is allowable to 
suppose the appearance of the simplest states of con- 
sciousness, or the sensations ; and it is conceivable that 
these may at first exist, without any power of reproduc- 
ing them, as memories; and, consequently, without 
ideation. Still higher, an apparatus of correlation may 
be snperadded, until, as all these organs become more 
developed, the condition of the highest speechless 
animals ix attained. 

It is a remarkable example of Hume's sngacity that 
he perceived the importance of a branch of science 
which, even now, can hardly be said to exist; and that, 
in a remarkable passage, he sketches in bold outlines the 
chief features of comparative prychology. 


“., any theory, by which we explain the operations of the 
understanding, or the origin and connexion of the passions 
in man, will acquire additional authority if we find that the 
Kame theory is requisite to explain the same phenomenn in 
all other animals, We shall inake trial of this with regard to 
the hypothesix by which we have, in the foregoing dincourse, 
endeavoured to account for all experimental seasonings ; and 
it ia hoped that this new point of view will serve to coufin 
ull yur former observations, 

“First, it seems evident that animals, as well as men, learn 
many things from experience, and infer that the Kame events 
will always follow from the same causes, By this principle 
they become acquainted with the more obvious properties 
of external objects, and gradually, from their birth, treasure 
up a knowledge of the nature of fire, water, carth, stones, 
heights, depths, &c., and of the effects which result from their 
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operation. The ignorance and inexperience of the young are 
here plainly distinguishable from the cunning and sagacity of 
the old, who have learned, by long observation, to avoid what 
hurt them, and pursue what gave ease or pleasure. A horse 
thathas heen accustomed to the field, becomes acquainted with 
the proper height which ho can leap, and will never attempt 
what exceeds his force and ability, Anold greyhound will trust 
the more fatiguing part of the chase to the younger, and will 
place himself so as to meet the hare in her doubles; nor are 
the conjectures which he forms on this occasion founded on 
anything but his observation and experience, 

“This is still more evident from the effects of discipline 
and education on animals, who, by the proper applica- 
tion of rewards and punishments, may be taught any course 
of action, the most contrary to their natural instincts and pro- 
pensities, Ie it not experience which renders a dog appre- 
hensive of pain when you menace him, or Jift up the whip to 
beat hin? Je it not even experience which makes him answer 
to his name, and infer from such an arbitrary sound that you 
mean him rather than any of his fellows, and intent to call 
him, when you pronounce it in a certain manner and with a 
certain tone and accent ? 

“Tn all these cakes we may observe that the animal infers 
some fact beyond what immediately strikes his senses ; and 
that this inferenco is altogether founded on past experience, 
while the creature expects from the present object the same 
consequences which it has always found in ita observation 
to result from similar objects. 

« Secondly, it is impossible that this inference of the animal 
can be founded on any process of argwnent or reasoning, by 
which he concludes that like events must follow like objects, 
and that the course of nature will always be regular in its 
operations, For if there be in reality any arguments of this 
nature they surely lie too abstruze for the observation of such 
imperfect understandings ; sinco it may well employ the utmost 
care and attention of a philosophic genius to discover and 
observe them. Animals therefore are not guided in these 
inferences by reasoning; neither are children; neither are 
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the generality of mankind in their ordinary actions and con- 
clusions; neither are philosophers themselves, who, iu all the 
active parts of life, are in the main the same as the vulgar, and 
are governed by the same maxims. Nature niust have provided 
some other principle, of more ready and more general uso 
and application; nor can an operation of such immense 
consequence in life as that of inferring effects from causes, 
De trusted to the uncertain process of reasoning and arguments- 
tion, Were this doubtful with regard to men, it soems to 
admit of no question with regard to the brute creation; and 
the conclusion being once firmly established in the one, wo 
have a strong presumption, frow all the rules of analogy, that 
it ought to be universally admitted, without any exception or 
reserve. It is custom alone which engagos animals, from 
avery object that strikes their senses, to infer its usual attend- 
ant, and carries their imagination from the appearance of 
the one to conceive the other, in that particular manner which 
we denominate belief. No other explication can be given of 
this operation in all the higher as well as Jower classes of sen- 
sitive beings which fall under our notico and observation.” 
—(IV. pp. 122—4.) 


It will be observed that Hume appears to contrayt 
the “inference of the animal” with the “ process of 
argument or reasoning in man.” But it would be a 
complete misapprehension of his intention, if we were 
to suppose, that he thereby means to imply that there 
is any real difference between the two processex. The 
“inference of the animal” is a potential belief of 
expectation ; the process of argument, or reasoning, in 
man is based upon potential beliefs of expectation, which 
are formed in the man exactly in the same way asin 
the animal. But, in men endowed with speech, the 
mental state which constitutes the potential belief is 
represented by @ verbal proposition, and thus becomes 
what all the world recognises as a belief. The fallacy 
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which Hume combats is, that the proposition, or verbal 
representative of a belief, has come to be regarded as 
a reality, instead of as the mere symbol which it 
really is; and that reasoning, or logic, which deale with 
nothing but propositions, ix supposed to be necessary 
in order to validate the natural fact symbolised by those 
propositions, It is o fallacy similar to that of supposing 
that money is the foundation of wealth, whereas it is 
only the wholly unessential symbol of property. 

In the passage which immediately follows that just 
quoted, Hume makes admissions which inight be turned 
to serious account against some of his own doctrines, 


“ But though animals tearn many parts of their knowledge 
from observation, there are alxo many parts of it which they 
derive from the original hand of Nature, which much exceed 
the share of capacity they possess on ordinary occasions, and 
in which they improve, little or nothing, by the longest 
practice and experience. These we denominate Instincts, and 
are vo apt to admire as something very extraordinary and in- 
explicable by all the disquixitions of human understanding, 
But our wonder will perhaps ccaxe or diminish when we con- 
sider that the experimental reasoning itself, which we possess 
in common with beasts, and on which the whole conduct of 
lifo deponds, is nothing but a species of instinct or mechanical 
power, that acts in us unknown to ourselver, and in its chief 
operations is not directed by any such relations or comparison 
of ideas as are the proper objects of our intelloctual faculties, 

*Thongh the instinct be different, yot still it is an instinct 
which teaches a man to avoid the fire, as much as that which 
teaches a bird, with such exactness, the art of incubation 
aud the whole economy and order of its nursery.”—(IV, pp. 
125, 126.) 


The parallel here drawn between the “ avoidance of a 
fire” by a man and the incubatory instinct of a bird 
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is inexact. The man avoids fire when be has had 
experience of the pain produced by burning ; but the 
bird incubates the firat time it lays eggs, and therefore 
before it has had any experience of incubation, For 
the comparison to be admissible, it would be necessary 
that a man should avoid fire the first time he saw it, 
which ix notoriously not the case. 

The term “instinct” is very vague and ill-defined. 
It is commonly employed to denote any action, or even 
feeling, which ix not dictated by conscious rensoning, 
whether it is, ori» not, the result of previous experience. 
It is “instinct” which lead» « chicken just hatched to pick 
up a grain of corn; parental love is said to by “ instin- 
tivo” ; the drowning mau who catches at astraw does it 
“ inutinetively ” ; und the hand that accidentally touches 
something hot is drawn back by “ instinct.” Thus “in- 
stinct” is made to cover everything from a simple reflox 
movement, in which the organ of consciousness need 
not be at all implicated, up to a complex vombina- 
tion of acts directed towards a definite ond and accom- 
panied by intense consciousness, 

But this loose employment of the term “‘instinct’’ 
really accords with the nature of the thing; for it iv 
wholly impossible to draw any line of demarcation 
betwoen reflex actions and instincts. If a frog, on the 
flank of which a little drop of acid has been placed, 
rubs it off with the foot of the same side ; and, if thut foot 
be held, performs the same operation, at the cost of 
much effort, with the other foot, it certainly displays a 
curious instinct, But it is no less true that the whole 
operation is a reflex operation of the spinal cord, 
which can be performed quite as well when tho brain ie 
destroyed ; and between which and simple reflex actiona 
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there is a complete series of gradations. In like manner, 
when an infant takes the breast, it is impossible to say 
whether the action should be rather termed instinctive 
or reflex, 

What nre usually called the instinets of animals are, 
however, acts of such a nature that, if they were 
performed by men, they would involve the generation of 
#, neries of idens and of inferences from them ; and it is 
@ curious, and apparently an insoluble, problem whether 
they are, or are not, accompanied by cerebral changes of 
the same nuture as those which give rise to ideas and 
inferences in ourselves. When a chicken picks up a 
grain, for example, are there, firstly, certain sensations, 
accompanied by the feeling of relation between the grain 
and ita own body; secondly, a desire of the grain; 
thirdly, u volition to seize it? Or, are only the sensational 
terms of the series uctually represented in consciousness f 

Tho latter seems tho more probable opinion, though 
it must be ndinitted that the other alternative ix 
possible. But, in this case, the series of mental states 
which occars is such as would be represented in 
language by a veries of propositions, and would afford 
proof positive of the existence of innate ideas, in the 
Cartesian sense, Indeed, 2 metaphysical fowl, brood- 
ing over the mental operations of his fully fledged con- 
sciousness, might appeal to the fact as proof that, in the 
very first action of his life, he assumed the existence of 
the Ego and the non-Ego, and of a relation between the 
two, 

In all seriousness, if the existence of instincts be 
granted, the possibility of the existence of innate ideas, 
in the most extended sense ever imagined by Descartes, 
must also be admitted. In fact. Descartes, as we havo 
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seen, illustrates what he means by an innate idea, by 
the analogy of hereditary diseases or hereditary mental 
peculiarities, such as generosity On the other hand, 
hereditary mental tendencies may justly be termed 
instincts ; and still more appropriately might those 
special proclivities, which constitute what we call genius, 
come into the aame category. 

The child who is impelled to draw aa soon as it can 
hold a pencil ; the Mozart who breaks out into music as 
early; the boy Bidder who worked out the most oom- 
plicated sums without learning arithmetic; the boy 
Pascal who evolved Euclid out of his own conscious- 
ness: all these may be said to hnve been impelled by 
instinct, as much as ate the beaver and the bee. And the 
man of genius, is distinct in kind from the man of clever- 
ness, by reason of the working within him of strong 
innate tendencies—which cultivation may improve, but 
which it can no more create, than horticulture can make 
thistlea bear figs. The analogy between a musical 
instrument and the mind holds good here also. Art 
and industry may get much music, of a sort, out of a 
penny whistle ; but, when all is done, it has no chance 
against an organ. The innate musical potentialities of 
the two are infinitely different, 


CHAPTER VI. 
LANGUAGE-——PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING NECESSARY TRUTHS. 


‘Trovan we may accept Hume's conclusion that speech- 
less animals think, believe, and reason; yet, it must be 
borne in mind, that there is an important difference 
between tho signification of the terms when applied to 
them and when applied to those animals which possess 
language. The thoughts of the former are trains of 
mere feelings; those of the latter are, in addition, 
trains of the ideas of the signs which represent feelings, 
and which are called “ words.” 

A word, in fact, is a spoken or written sign, the idea 
of which is, by repetition, so closely associsted with the 
idea of the simple or complex feeling which it represents, 
that the association becomes indisgoluble. No English- 
man, for example, can think of the word “dog” without 
immediately having the idea of the group of impres- 
sions to which that name is given ; and conversely, the 
group of impressions immediately calls up the idea of 
the word “ dog.” 

The association of words with impressions and ideas 
ia the process of naming; and language approaches 
perfection, in proportion as the shades of difference 
between various ideas and impressions are represented 
by differences in their names. 

The names of simple impressions and ideas, or of 
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groups of co-existent or successive complex impressions 
and ideas, considered per se, are substantives ; as redness, 
dog, silver, mouth ; while the names of impressions or 
ideas considered as parts or attributes of a complex whole, 
are adjectives. Thus redness, considered as part of the 
complex idea of a roae, becomes the adjective red ; flesh- 
eater, as part of the idea of a dog, is represented by 
carnivorous; whiteness, as part of the idea of silver, is 
white; and so on. 

The linguistic machinery for the expression of belief 
iv called predication ; and, as all beliefs express ideas of 
relation, we may say that the sign of predioation is the 
verbal syinbol of a feeling of relation. Tho words which 
serve to indicate predication are verbs. If I say “silver” 
and then “white,” I merely utter two names ; but if I 
interpose between them the verb “is,” I express a 
belief in the co-existence of the feeling of whiteness 
with the other feelings which constitute the totality of 
the complex idea of silver; in other words, I predicate 
“ whiteness ” of silver. 

In such a case as this, the verb expresses predication 
and nothing else, and is called a copula, But, in the great 
majority of verbs, the word ix the sign of a complex idea, 
and the predication is expressed only by its form. Thus 
in “silver shines,” the verb “to shine” is the sign for 
the feeling of brightness, and the mark of predication 
lies in the form “ shine-s.” 

Another result is brought about by the forms of 
verba, By slight modifications they are made to indicate 
that a belief, or predication, is a memory, or is an expec- 
tation, Thus “silver shone” expresses a memory ; 
“silver will shine’ an expectation. 

The form of words which expresses  predication is 
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& proposition. Hence, every predication is the verbal 
equivalent of a belief; and, as every belief is either an 
immediate consciousness, & memory, or an expectation, 
and as every expectation is traceable to a memory, it 
follows that, in the long ran, all propositions express 
either immediate states of consciousness, or memories. 
Tho proposition which predicates A of K must mean 
either, that the fact is testified by my present conscious- 
ness, as when I say that two colours, visible at this 
moment, resemble one another ; or that A is indiasolubly 
associated with X in memory ; or that A is indissolubly 
associated with X in expectation. But it has already been 
shown that expectation is only an expression of memory. 

Hume does not discuss the nature of language, but so 
much of what remains to be said, concerning his philo- 
sophical tenets, turns upon the value and the origin of 
verbal propositions, that this summary sketch of the re- 
lutions of language to the thinking process wil] probably 
not be deemed superfluous, 

So large an extent of the field of thought is traversed 
by Hume, in his discussion of the verbal propositions in 
which mankind enshrine their beliefs, that it would be 
impossible to follow him throughont all the windings of 
his long journey, within the limits of this essay. I 
purpose, therefore, to limit myself to those propositions 
which concern—!. Necessary Truths; 2. The order of 
Nature; 3. The Soul; 4. Theism ; 5. The Passions and 
Volition ; 6. The Principle of Morals. 


Hume's views respecting necessary truths, and more 
particularly concerning causation, have, more than any 
other part of his teaching, contributed to give him a 
prominent place in the history of philosophy. 
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“+ All the objecta of human reason and inquiry may natur- 
ally be divided into two kinda, to wit, relations of ideas snd 
matters of fact. Of the first kind are the sciences of geomctry, 
algebra, and arithmetic, and, in short, every aflinuation which 
is either intuitively or demonstrativoly certain. That the 
square of the hypothenuse is equal to the square of the two sides, 
is a proposition which expresecs a relation between these twu 
figures. That three times fioc is equal to thehalf of thirty, 
expresses a relation between these numbers. Propositions of 
this kind are discoverable by the mere operation of thought 
without dependence on whatever is anywhere existent in 
the universe. Though there never wero a circle or a triangle 
in nature, the truths demonustrated by Euclid would for ever 
retain their certainty and evidence. 

“ Matters of fact, which are tho second objects of human 
Teagon, ore not ascertained in the same manner, nor is an 
evidence of their truth, howover great, of a like nature with 
the foregoing. The contrary of every matter of fact ik still 
possible, becauxe it can never imply a contradiction, and is 
conceived by the mind with the saino facility and distinct- 
news, as if over ¥o conformable to reality, That the sun will 
not rise to-morrow, is no less intelligible a proposition, and 
imphes no more contradiction, than the affirmation, thet it will 
rive. We should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate 
its falsehood, Wero it demonntratively faluc, it would imply 
a contradiction, and could nover be distinctly conceived by 
the mind.”—(1V, pp. 32, 33.) 


The distinction here drawn between the truths of 
geometry and other kinds of truth is far less sharply 
indicated in the Treatise, but ac Hume exprevsly dis- 
owns any opinions on these matters but such as are 
expressed in the Znquiry, we may confine ourselves to 
the latter ; andit is needful to look narrowly into the 
Propositions here laid down, as much streas has been 
laid upon Hume's admission that the truths of mathe- 
matics are intuitively and demonstratively certain; in 
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other words, that they are necessary and, in that respect, 
differ from all other kinds of belief. 

What is msant by the assertion that “ propositions 
of thi» kind are discoverable by the mere operation 
of thought without dependence on what is anywhere 
existent in the univerre" ? 

Suppose that there were no such things as impressions 
of sight and touch anywhere in the universe, what idea 
could we have even of a straight line, much less of a 
triangle and of the relations between its sides? The 
fundamental proposition of all Hume's philosophy is 
that ideas are copied from impressions ; and, therefore, 
if there were no impressions of straight lines and 
triangles there could be no ideas of straight lines and 
trinnglex But what we mean by the universe is the 
sum of our actual and possible impressions, 

So, agaiv, whether our conception of number is de- 
rived from relations of impressions in pace or in time, 
the impressions must exist in nature, that is, in expe- 
rience, beforo their relations can be perceived, Form 
and number are mere name» for certain relations 
between matters of fact ; unless a man had seen or felt 
the difference between a straight line und « crooked one, 
straight and crooked would have no more meaning to 
him, than red and blue to the blind. 

The axiom, that things which are equal to the same 
are equal to one another, is only s particular cuse of the 
pPredication of similarity ; if there were no impressions, 
it is obvious that there could be no predicates, But 
what is an existence in the universe but an impression # 

If what are called necessary truths are rigidly ana- 
lysed, they will be found to be of two kinds. Hither 
they depend on the convention which underlies the 
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possibility of intelligible speech, that terms shall al- 
ways have the same meaning ; or they are propositions 
the negation of which implies the dissolution of some 
association in memory or expectation, which is in fact 
indissoluble ; or the denial of some fact of immediate 
consciousness, 

The “necessary truth” A = A means that the per- 
ception which ix called A shall always be called A. The 
“necessary truth” that “two straight lines cannot in- 
close a space,” means that we have no memory, and can 
form no expectation of their so doing. The denial of 
the “necessary truth ” that the thought now in my mind 
exists, involves the denial of consciousness. 

To the navertion that the evidence of matter of fact, 
is not so strong as that of relations of ideax, it may be 
justly replied, that a great number of matters of fact are 
nothing but relations of ideas. If T say that red ix unlike 
blue, I make an assertion concerning a relation of ideas ; 
but it is also matter of fact, and the contrary proposition 
is inconceivable. If I remember! something that hap- 
pened five minutes ago, that is matter of fact; nnd, at 
the same time, it expresses a relation between the event 
remembered and the present time. It is wholly incon- 
ceivable to me that the event did not happen, so that 
iny assurance respecting it is as strong us that which 
Ihave respecting any other necessary truth. In fact, 
the man is either very wise or very virtuous, or very 
lucky, perhaps sll three, who has gone through life 
without accumulating a store of such necessary beliefs 
which he would give a good deal to ba able to dis- 
believe. 


} Hume, however, expressly includes the ‘‘records of our 
mawory” among his matters of fact.—{IV. p. 33.) 
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It would be beside the mark to discuss the matter 
further on the present occasion. It is sufficient to point 
out that, whatever may bo the differences, between ma- 
thematical and other truths, they do not justify Hume's 
statement, And it ix, at any rate, impossible to prove, 
that the cogency of mathematical first principles is due 
tonnything more than these circumstances ; that the ex- 
periences with which they are concerned are among the 
first which arise in the mind ; that they are so incessantly 
repeated as to justify us, according to the ordinary laws 
of ideation, in expecting that the associations which 
they form will be of extreme tenacity; while the fact, 
that the expectations based upon them are always 
verified, finishes the process of welding them together, 

Thus, if the axioms of mathematics are innate, nature 
would seem to have taken unnecessary trouble; since 
the ordinary process of association appears to be amply 
sufficient to confer upon them all the universality and 
necessity which they uctually possess. 


Whatever needles» admissions Hume may have made 
respecting other necessary truths he is quite clear 
about the axiom of causation, “That whatever event has 
& beginning must have a cause ;’ whether and in what 
senso it is a necessary truth ; and, that question being 
decided, whence it is derived. 

‘With respect to the first question, Hume denies that 
it isa necessary truth, in the seme that we are unable 
to conceive the contrary. The evidence by which he 
supports this conclusion in the Inquiry, however, is 
not strictly relevant to the issue. 


“No object ever discovers, by the qualities which appear to 
the senses, either the cause which produced it, or the effects 
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which will arise from it ; nor can our reason, unassisted by 
experience, ever draw any inferenco conceming reat existence 
and matterof fact.”—{IV. p. 35.) 


Abundant illustrations are given of this assertion, 
which indeed cannot be seriously doubted ; but it does 
not follow that, because we are totally unable to say what 
cause preceded, or what effect will succeed, any event, 
we do not necessarily suppose that the event had a cause 
and will be succeeded by an effect. The scientific invex- 
tigator who notes a new phenomenon may be utterly 
ignorant of its cause, but he will, without hesitation, seek 
for that cause. If you ask him why he does so, he will 
probably say that it must have bad a cause; and thereby 
imply that his belief in causation is a necessary belief. 

In the Z'reatise Humo indeed takes the bull by the 
horns : 


“(, ., avall distinct ideas aro separable from cach other, 
and as the ideas of cause and effect are evidently dintinct, ‘tw ilt 
be cany for us to conceive any object to be non-existent this 
moment and existent the neat, without conjoining to it the 
distinct idea of @ cause or productive principle.”—(I. p. 111.) 


lf Hume had been content to state what he 
believed to be matter of fact, andhad abstained from 
Biving superfluous reasons for that which is susceptible 
of being proved or dixyproved only by personal expo- 
rience, his position would have been stronger. For it 
seems clear that, on the ground of observation, he is quite 
right. Any man who lets his fancy run riot in» waking 
dream, may experience the existence at one moment, and 
the nonexistence at the next, of phenomena which 
suggeet no connexion of cause and effect. Not only so, 
but it is notorious that, to the unthinking mass of man- 
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kind, nine-tenths of the facts of life do not suggest the 
relation of cause and effect ; and they practically deny 
the existence of any such relation by attributing them to 
chance. Few gamblers but would stare if they were told 
thut the falling of a dic on a particular face is as much 
the effect of n detinite cuuse ns the fact of ite falling ; it 
in a proverb that “the wind bloweth where it listeth ;"” 
and even thoughtful men usually receive with surprise 
the suggestion, thut the form of the crest uf every wave 
that breaks, wind driven, on the sea-shore, and the 
direction of every particle of foam that flies before the 
gule, are the exact effects of definite causes; and, as such, 
anust be cayuble of being determined, deductively, from 
the laws of motion and the properties of air und water. 
So again, there are Jurge numbers of highly intelli- 
gent persons who rather pride themselves on their fixed 
belief that our volitions have uo cause; or that the will 
causes itself, which is either the same thing, or a contra- 
diction in terms. 

Hume's argument in support of what appeara to be 
a true proposition, however, is of the circular sort, for the 
mujor premiss, that all distinct ideas are separable in 
thought, assumes the question at issue. 

But the question whether the idea of causation is 
necessary, or not, is really of very little importance. 
For, to say that an idea is necessary is simply to affirm 
that we cannot conceive the contrary ; and the fact that 
we cannot conceive the contrary of any belief may be 
a presumption, but is certainly no proof, of its truth. 

In the well-known experiment of touching a single 
round object, such ag a marble, with crossed fingers, it 
is utterly impossible to conceive that we have not two 
round objects under them; and, though light is un- 
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doubtedly » mere sensation arising in the brain, it is 
utterly impossible to conceive that it is not outside the 
retina. In the same way, he who touches anything with 
a rod, not only is irresistibly led to believe that the 
sensation of contact is at the end of the rod, but is 
utterly incapable of conceiving that this sensation is 
really in his head, Yet that which is inconceivable is 
manifestly true in all these cases. The beliefs and the 
unbeliefs are alike necessary, and alike erroneous. 

It is commonly urged that the axiom of causation 
cannot be derived from experience, because experience 
only proves that many things have causes, whereas the 
axiom declares that all things have causes. The syllo- 
gism, “many things which come into existence have 
causes, A has come inio existence : therefore A had a 
cause,” is obviously fallacious, if A is not previowly 
shown to be one of the “inany things.” And this ob- 
jection is perfectly sound so far as it goes. The axiom of 
causation cannot pousibly be deduced from any geuernl 
proposition which eimply embodies experience. But it 
does not follow that the belief, or expectution, expressed 
by the axiom, is not a product of experience, generated 
antecedently to, and altogether independently of, the 
logically unjustifiable language in which we express it. 

In fact, the axiom of causation resembles all other 
beliefs of expectation in being the verbal symbol of 
purely automatic act of the mind, which is ultogether 
extra-logical, and would be illogical, if it were not con- 
stantly verified by experience. Experience, as we have 
seen, stores up memories; memories generate expecta- 
tions or belisfa—why they do so may be explained here- 
after by proper investigation of cerebral physiology. 
But, to seek for the reason of the facts in the verbal 
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symbols by which they are expressed, and to be as- 
tonished that it is not to be found there, is surely 
singular; and what Hume did was to turn attention 
from the verbal proposition to the psychical fact ot 
which it is the symbol. 


When any natural object or event is presented, it is im- 
pounible for ux, by any sagacity or penctration, to discover, or 
even conjecture, without experience, what event will reault 
from it, or to carry our foresight beyond that object, which ix 
iuunediately present to the memory and senses, Even after 
one instance or experiinent, where we have obsorved a par- 
ticular evont to follow upon another, we are not entitled to 
form a general rule, or foretell what will happen in liko 
caxos; it being justly esteemed an unpardonable temerity to 
judge of the whole course of nature from ono single ex- 
periment, however accurate or certain. But when one par- 
ticular spevies of vents has always, in all instances, becn 
conjoined with another, we make no longer any scruplo of 
foretelling one upon the appearance of the other, and of 
employing that reasoning which can alone assure us of 
any matter of fact or existence. Woe then call the one 
object Cruse, the other Effect, We suppoxo that there ix 
some vounexion betweon them; some power in the one, by 
which it infallibly produces the other, and operates with 
tho groatest certainty and strongest necessity... . But 
there is uothing in o number of instances, different from 
every single instance, which ix supposed to be exactly similar ; 
except only, that after a repetition of vituilar instances, the 
mind is carried by habit, upon the appearance of one event, 
to expect its usual attendant, and to believe that it will 
exist... . The first time @ man saw the communication of 
motion by impulse, as by the shock of two billiard balle, he 
could not pronounce that the one event was connected, but 
only that it was conjoined, with the other. After he has 
observed severa) instances of this nature, he then pronounces 
them to be connected. What alteration has happened to give 
Tiso to this new idea of connerion ? Nothing but that he now 
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feels these events to be connecird in his imagination, and can 
readily foresee the existence of the one from the appearance 
of the other. When we say, therefore, that one objoct is 
connected with another we mean only that they have acquired 
aconnexion in our thought, and give riso to this inference, by 
which they become proofs of each other's existence; a con- 
clusion which is somewhat oxtrnordinary, but which seemn 
founded on sufficient evidence.”"—(IV. pp. 87—89.) 


In the fifteenth section of the third part of the 
Treatise, under the head of the Rules by which to Judge 
of Causes and Effects, Hame gives a sketch of the method 
of allocating effects to their causes, upon which, so far 
as I am aware, no improvement wax made down to the 
time of the publication of Mill’s Logie. Of Mill’s four 
methods, that of agreement is indicated in the following 
passage :— 

. .. where several different objects produce the same 
effect, it must be hy means of some quality which wo dis- 
cover to be common amongst them, For as like effects imply 
like canses, we must always ascribe the causation to the 


circumstance wherein we discover the resemblance."— 
(I. p. 229.) 


Next, the foundation of the method of difference ia 
stated :-— 


“Tho difference in the the effects of two resembling ob 
jects must proceed from that particular in which they differ, 
For, as like causes alwaya produce like effects, when in any 
instauce we find our expectation to be disappointed, we must 
conclude that this irregularity proceeds from some difference 
in the causes.”—(I. p. 230.) 


In the succeeding paragraph the method of concomi- 
tant variations is foreshadowed. 
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“When any object increases or diminishes with the in- 
crease or diminution of the cause, ’tis to be regarded as a 
compounded effect, derived from the union of the several 
different effects which arise from the several different parts 
of the cause. The absence or presence of one part of the 
cause is here aupposed to be always attended with the absence 
or presence of a proportionable part of the effect. This con- 
stant conjnnetion sufficiently proves that the one part is the 
cause of the other. We muat, however, beware not to draw 
such a conchision from a few experiments.”—{I. p. 230.) 


Tastly, the following rule, though awkwardly stated, 
contains a suggeation of the method of residues : — 


 . . . an object which exists for any time in its full per- 
fection withont any effect, is not the sole cause of that effect, 
but requires to be assisted hy some other principle, which 
may forward its influence and’ operation, For as like offects 
necessarily follow from like caurer, and in @ contiguous time 
and place, their separation fora moment shows that these 
eauner are not complete ones.”—(I. p. 230.) 


In addition to the bare notion of necessary connexion 
between the cause and its effect, we undoubtedly find in 
our minds the idea of something rosident in the cause 
which, aa we say, produces the effect, and we call this 
something Force, Power, or Energy. Hume explaing 
Force and Power as the results of the association with 
inanimate causes of the feelings of endeavour or re- 
sistance which we experience, when our bodies give rise 
to, or resist, motion. 

If I throw a ball, I have a sense of effort which enda 
when the ball leaves my hand; and. if I catch a ball, I 
have a sense of resistance which comes to an end with 
the quiescence of the ball. In the former case, there is 
a strong suggestion of something having gone from 
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myself into the ball; in the latter, of something 
having betn received from the ball. Let any one hold 
@ piece of iron near a strong magnet, and the feeling 
that the magnet endeavours to pull the iron ono way 
in the same manner as he endeavours to pull it in the 
opposite direction, is very strong. 

As Hume says :—~ 


“No animal can pnt external bodies in motion without the 
sentiment of a nian, or endeavour; and every animal has a 
sentiment or fecling from the stroke or blow of an externa! 
object that is in motion. Thene sensations, which aro merely 
animal, and from which we can, @ priori, draw no inference, 
we are apt to transfer to inanimate objects, and to suppore 
that they Tave same snch feelings whenever they transfer or 
reecive motion.”—(IV. p. 91, note.) 


It is obviously, however, an absurdity not less gross 
than that of supposing the sensation of warmth to exist 
in a fire, to imagine that the subjective sensation of 
effort or resistance in ourselves can bo present in exter- 
nal objects, when they stand in the relation of causos to 
other objects. 

To the argument, that we have a right tosupposo the 
relation of cause and effect to contain something more 
than invariable succession, because, when we ouraclyes 
act as causes, or in volition, we are conacious of exerting 
power ; Hume replies, that we know nothing of the 
feeling we call power except as effort or resistance ; and 
that we have not the slightest means of knowing 
whether it has anything to do with the production of 
bodily motion or mental changes. And he points out, 
as Deseartes and Spinoza had done before him, that 
when voluntary motion takes place, that which we will 
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interruptions of that order, to produce evidence in 
favour of their view, not only equal, but superior, in 
weight to that which leads us to adopt ours, 

This is the essential argument of Hume's famous 
disquisition upon miracles; and it may safely bo 
declared to be irrefragable. Lut it must be admitted 
that Hume has surrounded the kernel of his essay with 
a shell of very doubtful value. 

The first step in this, as in all other discussions, is 
to come to a clear understanding as to the meaning of 
the terms employed. Argumentation whether miracles 
are possible, and, if possible, credible, is mere beating 
the air until the arguers have agreed what they mean 
by the word ‘‘ miracles.” 

Hume, with less than his usual perspicuity, but in 
accordance with a common practice of believers in the 
miraculous, defines a miracle as a ‘violation of the 
lawa of nature,” or as “a transgression of a law of 
nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the 
interposition of some invisible agent.” 

There must, he says,— 


“be an uniform experience against every miraculous event, 
otherwise the event would not merit that appellation, And 
as an uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here 
a direct and full proof, from the nature of the fact, against 
the existence of any miracle; nor can such a proof be 
destroyed or the miracle rendered credible but hy an opposite 
proof which is superior.”—(IV. p. 134.) 


Every one of thece dicta appears to be open to serious 
objection. 

The word “miracle "—#miraeu/um,—in its primitive 
and legitimate sense, simply means something wonderful. 
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Cicero applies it as readily to the fancies of philoso- 
phers, “ Portenta et miracula philosophorum somni- 
antium,” as we do to the prodigies of priests. And 
the source of the wonder which a miracle excites is the 
belief, on the part of those who witness it, thot it 
transcends or contradicts ordinary experience. 

The definition of a miracle anja “ violation of the lawa 
of nature” is, in reality, an employment of language 
which, on the face of the matter, cannot be justified. 
For “ nature” means neither more nor less than that 
which is; the sum of phenomena presented to our 
experience : the totality of events past, present, and to 
come, Every event must be taken to be « part of 
nature, until proof to the contrary is supplied. And 
such proof is, from the nature of the case, impossible. 

Hume asks :— 


“Why is it moro than probable that all men must dic: 
that Tead cannot of itself remain suspended in the air: that fire 
consumes wood and is extinguished by water ; unlosn it be that 
these eventa are found agreeable to the Jaws of nature, and 
there in required a violation of those laws, or in other words, 
a miracle, to prevent them ?”—(TY. p. 133.) 


But the reply is obvious ; not one of these events is 
“more than probable”; though the probability may 
reach such @ very high degree that, in ordinary language, 
We are justified in saying that the opposite events are 
impossible. Calling our often verified experience & “1nw 
of nature” adds nothing to its value, nor in the slightest 
degree increases any probability that it will be verified 
again, which may arise out of the fact of its frequent 
verification. : 

Ifa piece of lead were to remain suspended of itself, in 

K2 
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the air, the oceurrence would bea “miracle,” in the rense 
of a wonderful event, indeed ; but no one trained in the 
methods of science would imagine that any law of nature 
was really violated thereby. He would simply set to work 
to investigate the conditions under which so highly 
unexpected an occurrence took place, and thereby 
enlarge his experience and modify his hitherto unduly 
narrow conception of the laws of nature. 

The alternative definition, that a miracle is “a trans- 
gression of a law of nature by a particular volition of 
the Deity, or by the interposition of some invisible 
agent,” (IV. p. 134, note) is still less defensible. For a 
vust number of miracles have proferssedly been worked, 
neither by the Deity, nor by any invisible agent ; but by 
Reelzebub and his compeers, or by very visible men. 

Moreover, not to repeat what has been said respecting 
the absurdity of supposing that something which occurs 
is a transgression of laws, our only knowledge of which is 
derived from the observation of that which occurs; 
upon what sort of evidence can we be justified in 
concluding that a given event is the effect of a particular 
volition of the Deity, or of the interposition of some 
invisible (that is unperceivable) agent? It may be so, 
but how ia the assertion, that it is so, to be tested? If 
it be said that the event exceeds the power of natural 
causes, what can justify such @ saying? The day-fly 
has better grounds for calling a thunderstorm super- 
natural, than has man, with his experience of an 
infinitesimal fraction of duration, to say that the most 
astonishing event that can be imagined is beyond the 
scope of natural causes, 


Whatever is intelligible and can be distinctly conceived, 
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implies no contradiction, and can never be proved faluc by 
any demonstration, argument, or abstract reasoning a priori.” 
—(IV, p. 44.) 


So wrote Hume, with perfect justice, in his Sceptical 
Doubts. But s miracle, in the sense of a sudden and 
complete change in the customary order of nature, ix 
intelligible, can be distinctly conceived, implies no con- 
tradiction ; and, therefore, according to Hume's own 
showing, cannot be proved false by any demonstrative 
argument. 

Nevertheless, in diametrical contradiction to bis own 
principles, Hume says elsewhere :— 


“Tt ix a miracle that # dead man should cuine to life: 
Devause that has never been observed in any age or cuuntry.” 
—(IV. p. 184.) 


That is to say, there is an uniform experience against 
such an event, and therefore, if it occurs, it is a violation 
of the laws of nuture. Or, to put the argument in its 
naked absurdity, that which never has happened never 
can happen, without a violation of the laws of nature, 
In truth, if a dead man did come to life, the fact 
would be evidence, not that any law of nuture had been 
violated, but that those laws, even when they exprens 
the results of a very long and uniform experience, are 
necessarily based un incomplete knowledge, and are to 
be held only ag grounds of more or less justifinble 
expectation, 

To sum up, the definition of a miracle as a suspension 
or 8 contravention of the order of Nature is self-contra- 
dictory, because ull we know of the order of nature is 
derived from our observation of the course of events of 
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which the so-called miracle is a part. On the other 
hand, no event is too extraordinary to be possible ; 
and, therefore, if by the term miracles we mean only 
“extremely wonderful events,” there can be no just 
ground for denying the possibility of their occurrence. 


But when we turn from the question of the possibility 
of miracles, however they may be defined, in the 
abatract, to that respecting the grounds upon which we 
are justified in believing any particular miracle, Hume's 
arguments have # very different value, for they resolve 
themeelves into a simple statement of the dictates of 
common gense—which may be expressed in this canon : 
the more a statement of fact conflicta with previous 
experience, the more complete must be the evidence 
which is to justify us in believing it. It is upon this 
principle that every one carries on the business of 
common life. Ifa man tells me he saw a piebald horse 
in Piccadilly, I believe him without hesitation. The 
thing itself is likely enough, and there is no imaginable 
motive for his deceiving me. But if the same person 
tells me he obyerved a zebra there, I might hesitate a 
little about accepting his testimony, unless I were well 
satisfied, not only ax to his previous acquaintance with 
zebras, but as to his powers and opportunities of obser- 
vation in the present cage. If, however, my informant 
assured me that he beheld » centuur trotting down that 
famous thoroughfare, I should emphatically decline to 
credit his statement ; and this even if he were the most 
saintly of men and ready to suffer martyrdom in support 
of his belief. In such s case, I vould, of course, entertain 
no doubt of the good faith of the witness; it would be 
only his competency, which unfortunately has very little 
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to do with good faith or intensity of conviction, which I 
should presume to call in question. 

Indeed, I hardly know what testimony would satisfy 
me of the existence of a live centaur, To put an 
extreme case, suppose the late Johannes Midler, of 
Berlin, the greatest anatomist and physiologist among my 
contemporaries, had barely affirmed he had seen a live 
centaur, I should certainly have been staggered by the 
weight of an assertion coming from such an authority. 
But I could have got no farther than a suspension of 
judgment. For, on the whole, it would have been more 
probable that even he had fallen into some error of inter- 
pretation of the fact. which came under his observation, 
than that such an animal us a centaur really existed, 
And nothing short of a careful monograph, by a highly 
competent investigator, uccompanied by figures and 
measurements of ull the most important parts of « cen- 
taur, put forth under circumstances which could leave 
no doubt that falsification or misinterpretution would 
mueet with immediute exposure, could possibly enable a 
man of science to feel thut he ucted conscientiously, in 
expressing his belief in the existence of a centaur on 
the evidence of testimony. 

This hesitation ubont admitting the existence of such 
un animal as a centaur, be it observed, does not deserve 
reproach, us scepticism, but moderate praise, us mera 
ucientific good faith, It need not imply, and it does 
not, so far us I am concerned, any a priort hypothesis 
that o centaur is an impossible animal; or, that his 
existence, if he did exist, would violate the laws of 
nature. Indubitably, the orgunisation of a centaur pre- 
sents a vuriety of practical difficulties to an anatomist and 
physiologist ; and 2 good many of those generalisations 
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of our present experience, which we are plensed to 
call laws of nature, would be upset by the appearance 
of such on animal, so that we should have to frame new 
laws to cover our extended experience. Every wise 
man will admit that the possibilities of nature are 
infinite, and include centaurs ; but he will not the less 
feel it hia duty to hold fast, forthe present, by the 
dictum of Lucretius, “ Nam certe ex vivo Centauri non fit 
imago,” and to cast the entire burthen of proof, that 
ventaurs exist, on the shoulders of those who ask him to 
believe the statement. 

Judged by the canons either of common sense, or of 
science, which are indeed one nad the same, all “miracles” 
are contaurs, or they would not be miracles ; und men of 
sense and science will deal with them on the same princi- 
plex, No one who wishes to keep well within the limits of 
that which he has a right to assert will affirm that it is 
impossible that the sun and moon should ever have 
been made to appear to stand still in the valley of 
Ajulon ; or that the walls of u city should huve fullen 
down ot & trumpet blast; or thut water way turned into 
wine ; because such events are contrary to uniform experi- 
ence and violate laws of nature. For aught he can prove 
to the contrary, such events may appeur in the order of 
nature tomorrow. But common sense and common 
honeaty alike oblige him to demand from those who 
would have him believe in the actual occurrence of 
such events, evidence of a cogency proportionate to 
their departure from probability; evidence at least as 
strong as that, which the man who says he has seen 
a centaur iy bound to produce, unless he is content to 
be thought either more than credulous or less than 
honest. 
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But are there any miracles on record, the evidence 
for which fulfils the plain and simple requirements 
alike of elementary logic and of elementary morulity ¢ 

Hume answers this question without the smallest 
hexitation, and with all the authority of a historical 
specialist :-— 

“There is not to be found, in all history, any miracle 
attested by a sufficient number of men, of such unquestioned 
goodness, education, and earning, ax to xecure us against ofl 
delusion in themselves; of such undoubted integrity, as to 
place them beyond all auxpicion of any deaign to deceive 
others ; of such creilit and reputation in the eyes of mankind, 
ax to have a great deal to lose in vase of their being detected 
in any falxchood ; and at the name time attesting facts, per- 
formed in such a public wanner, aud in so celebrated a part 
of the world, as to render the detection unavoidable: Atl 
which circumstances are reyuinite to give us a fall axsurance 
of the testimony of men,”— (IY. p. 135.) 


These are grave assertions, but they are leust likely 
to be challenged by those who buve made it their 
business to weigh evidence and to give their decision 
under a due sense of the moral responsibility which 
they incur in so doing. 

It is probable thut few persons who proclaim their 
belicf in miracles have considered what would be 
necesgury to justify that belief in the case of a profesyed, 
modern miracle-worker. Suppose, for exumple, it is 
uttirmed that A.B. died and that C.D, brought him to 
life again. Let it be granted that A.B. and C.D. are 
persons of unimpeachable honour and veracity ; that 
C.D. is the next heir to A.B.’s estate, and therefore had 
a stroug motive for not bringing him to life again ; and 
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that all A.B.’s relations, respectable persons who bore 
him a strong affection, or had otherwise an interest in his 
being alive, declared that they saw him die. Furthermore, 
let A.B. be seen after his recovery by all his friends 
and neighbours, and let his and their depositions, that 
he is now alive, be taken down before a magistrate of 
known integrity and acuteness : would all this constitute 
even presumptive evidence that U.D. had worked a 
miracle? Unquestionably not. For the most important 
link in the whole chain of evidence is wanting, and 
that is the proof that A.B. was really dead. The 
evidence of ordinary observers on such a point as this 
ig absolutely worthless, And, even medica] evidence, 
unless the physician is a person of unusual knowledge 
and skill, may have little more value. Unless careful 
thermometric observation proves that the temperature 
has sunk below a certain point; unless the cadaveric 
stiffening of the muscles has become well established ; 
all the ordinary signs of death may be fallacious, and 
the intervention of C.D. may have had no more to do 
with A.B,’s restoration to life than any other fortui- 
tously coincident event. 

It may be suid that such a coincidence would be more 
wonderful thon the miracle itself. Nevertheless history 
aoquaints us with coincidences us marvellous. 

On the 19th of February, 1842, Sir Robert Sule held 
Jellalobad with 2 small English force and, daily expect- 
ing attack from an overwhelming force of Afghans, had 
spent three months in incessantly labouring to improve 
the fortifications of the town, Akbar Khan had ap- 
proached within a few milgs, and an onslaught of his 
army was supposed to be imminent. That morning an 
earthquake— 
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“nearly destroyed the town, threw down iho greater part of 
the parapets, the central gate with the adjoining bastions, and 
apart of the new bastion which flanked it. Three other 
bastions were algo neatly destroyed, whilst several largo 
breaches were made in the curtains, and the Peshewur side, 
eighty feet long, was quite practicable, the ditch being filled, 
and the descent easy, Thus in one moment the Jabours of 
three months were in a great measure destroyed.” * 


If Akbar Khan had happened to give orders for an 
axeault in the early morning of the 19th of February, 
what good follower of the Prophet could have doubted 
that Allah had lent his aid? As it chanced, however, 
Mahometan faith in the miraculous took another turn ; 
for the energetic defenders of the post had repaired the 
damage by the end of the month ; and the enemy, finding 
no signs of the earthquake when they invexted the place, 
ascribed the supposed immunity of Jellalabad to English 
witchcraft. 


But the conditions of belief do not vary with timo 
or place; and, if it iy undeniable thut evidenos of ro 
complete and weighty a character is needed, at the present 
time, for the establishment of the occurrence of such a 
wonder ay that supposed, it hay always been neodful. 
Those who study the extant records of miracles with duo 
attention will judge for themselves how far it has ever 
been supplied. 

1 Report of Captain Broadfoot, garrinon engineer, quuted in 
Kaye's Afghanistan, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THEISM ; EVOLUTION OF THEOLOGY, 


Hee seems to have bad but two heurty dislikes: the 
one to the English nation, and the other to all the 
Professors of dogmatic theology. The one aversion he 
vented only privately to his friends; but, if he is ever 
bitter in his public utterances, it is against priests! in 
general and theological enthusiasts and fanatics in par- 
ticular ; if he ever seems insincere, it is when he wishes 
to insult theologians by » parade of sarcustic respect. 
One need go no further than the peroration of the Hesay 
on Miracles for a characteristic illustration. 


“T am the better pleased with the method of reasoning 
here delivered, ax 1 think it may serve to confound those 
dangerous friends and dixguived enemies to the Christian 
religion who have undertaken to defend it by the principlen 

1 Ina note to thy Essay on Superstition und Enthusiasm, Hume 
is carefal to define what he means by this term, “By priests 1 
understand only the pretenders 10 power and dominion, and toa 
aupetior wanctity of character, distinct from virtue and yood morals. 
These ars very different from elryymen, who are vet apart to the 
care of sacred matters, and the conducting our public devotions 
with greater decency and onler, There ix no rank of men more to 
‘be respected than the latter."—(IIL. j. 83.) 
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of bnman reason, Our most holy religion is founded on 
Faith, not on reason, and it is a pure method of exposing it 
to put it to such a trial os it is by no means fitted to endure. 
» + the Christian religion not only was at first attended with 
miracles, but even at this day cannot be believed hy any 
yeasonable person without one, Mere reason is inaufficient to 
convince us of ita veracity: And whoever it moved by Faith 
to ngsent to it, ia conscious of a continual miracle in his own 
person, which subverts all the principles of his understand- 
ing, and gives him a detonnination to believe whet is most 
contrary to custom and experience."'—(IV. pp. 153, 154.) 


It is obvious that, here and elsewhere, Hume, adopting 
n popular confusion of ideas, uses religion as the equi- 
valent of dogmatic theology ; and, therefore, he says, with 
perfect justice, that “ religion is nothing but a species of 
yhilosophy ” (iv. p. 171). Here no doubt lies the root 
of hiy antagonism. The quarrels of theologinns and 
philosophers have not been about religion, but about 
philosophy ; and philosophers not unfrequently seem to 
entertain the same feeling towards theologians that 
sportsmen cherish towards poachers. “There cannot be 
two passions more nearly resembling each other than 
hunting and philosophy,” says Hume, And philosophic 
hunters are given to think, that, while they pursue truth 
for its own sake, out of pure love for the chase (perhaps 
mingled with a little human weakness to be thought 
good shots), and hy open and legitimate methods; their 
theological competitors too often care merely to supply 
the market of establishments ; and disdain neither the 
aid of the snares of superstition, nor the cover of the 
darkness of ignorance. 

‘Unless some foundation was given for this impression 
by the theological writers whose works had fallen in 
Hume's way, it is difficult to account for the depth of 
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feeling which so good natured a min manifesta on the 
subject. 

Thus he writes in the Natural History of Religion, with 
quite unusual acerbity :— 







“The chief objection to it [the ancient heathen mythology} 
with regard to this planct is, that it is not ascertained by any 
just reason or authority, The ancient tradition insisted on 
by heathen priests and theologers is but a weak foundation : 
and transmitted alzo sach a number of contradictory reports, 
supported all of them by equal authority, that it became 
absolutely impossible to fix a preference among them. A 
few volunses, therefore, must contain all the polemical writings 
of pagan prieata ; And their wholo theology must consist more 
of traditional storica and superstitious practices than of 
philosophical argument and controversy. 

« But where theism forms the fundamental principle of any 
popular religion, that tenet is so conformable to sound reason, 
that philoxophy is apt to incorporate itself with such a ryxtem 
of theology. And if the other dogmas of that system be con- 
tained in a nacred book, such as the Alcoran, or be determined 
by any visible authority, like that of the Roman pontiff, 
apeculative reasoners naturally carry on their assent, and em- 
brace a theory, which has been instilled into them by their 
earliest education, and which also possesses some degree of 
consistence and uniformity. But an these appearances are 
sure, all of them, to prove deceitful, philosophy will very 
soon find herself very unequally yoked with her new assoviate; 
and instead of regulating each principle, as they advance 
together, she is at every turn perverted to serve the purposes 
of superstition. For besides the unavoidable incoherences. 
which must be reconciled and adjusted, one may safely affirm, 
that all popular theology, especially the scholastic, has a kin 
of appetite for absurdity and contradiction. If that theology 
went not beyond reason and common sense, her doctrines 
would appear too easy and familiar. Amazement must of 
necessity be raised : Mystery affected : Darknesa and obscurity 
sought after: And a foundation of merit afforded to the 
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devont votaries, who desire an opportunity of subduing thoir 
rebellious reason by the belief of the moat unintelligible 
sophisams. 

“ Ecclesiastical history sufficiently confirms these reflectionn, 
When o controversy ix started, some people always pretend 
with certainty to foretell the issue, Whichever opinion, say 
they, ia most contrary to plain reason ia sure to prevail ; even 
when the general interest of the system requires not that 
decision. Though the reproach of heresy may, for some time, 
he bandied alwut among the dixputants, it always reatn at last 
on the side of reason. Any one, it is pretended, that has but 
learning enongh of this kind te know the dofinition of Arian, 
Pelagian, Erastian, Socinian, Sabellian, Eutychian, Nestorian, 
Monathelite, &c., not to mention Protestant, whose fate in yot 
uncertain, will be convinced of the truth of this abservation. 
Tt is thus a system becomes abaurd in the end, morely from its 
being reasonable and philosophical in the beginning. 

“To oppore the torrent of scholastic religion by auch feelile 
maxims an these, that it is impossible for the mume thing to be 
and not to be, that the whole is greater than a part, that treo ant 
three make five, ix pretending to stop the ocean with a bulrush, 
Will you set ap profane rearon against sacred mystery? No 
punishment ix great enough for your impiety. And the same 
tires which were kindled for heretics will serve alxo for the 
deatraction of philosophers.”"—{1V. pp. 481—3.) 


Holding these opinions respecting the recognined 
systems of theology and their professors, Hume, never- 
theless, seems to have had a theology of his own; that 
in to say, he seems to have thought (though, as will appear, 
it is needful for an expositor of his opinions to apeak 
very guardedly on this point) that the problem of 
theism is susceptible of scientific treatment, with 
something more than a negative result. His opinions are 
to be gathered from the eleventh section of the Jnquiry 
(1748) ; from the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
which were written at least as early as 1751, thongh not 
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published tiJl after his death; and from the Natvral 
Thistory of Religion, pablished in 1757. 

In the first two pieces, the reader is left to judge for 
himself which interlocutor in the dialogue represents 
the thoughts of the author; but, for the views put for- 
ward in the last, Hume accepts tho responsibility, 
Unfortunately, this essay deals almost wholly with the 
historical development of theological ideas; and, on the 
question of the philosophical foundation of theology, does 
little more than express the writer’s contentment with 
the argument from design. 


“The whole frame of nature bespeakr an Intelligent 
Author; and no rational inquirer can, after aerious reflection, 
suspend his belicE a moment with regard to the primary prine 
ciples of genuine Theism and Religion.—(IV. p. 435.) 

“Were men led into the apprehension of invisible, intel- 
ligent power, by # contemplation of the works of nature, they 
could never possibly entertain any conception but of one 
tingle being, who beatowed existence and order on this vast 
machine, and adjusted all its parts according to one regular 
plan or connected system. For though, to persons of a 
certain turn of mind, it may not appear altogether absurd, 
that several independent beings, endowed with superior 
wisdom, might conspire in the contrivance and execution of 
one regular plan, yet is this a merely arbitrary supposition, 
which, even if allowed possible, must he confessed neither to 
be supported by probability nor necessity. All things in the 
universe are evidently of # piece. Everything is adjusted to 
everything. One design prevails throughout the whole. And 
this uniformity leads the mind to acknowledge one author ; 
because the conception of different authors, without any dis- 
tinction of attributes or operations, serves only to give per- 
plexity to the imagination, without bestowing any satisfaction 
on the understanding.”—(IV. p. 442.) 


Thus Hume appears to have sincerely accepted the 
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two fundamental conclusions of the argument from 
design ; firstly, that a Deity exists; and, secondly, that 
He possesses attributes more or less allied to thase 
of human intelligence. But, at this embryonic stage of 
theology, Hume's progress is arrested; and, after a 
survey of the development of dogma, his “ general corol- 
lary ” is, that— 


“The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery. 
Doubt, uncertainty, suspense of judgment, appear the only 
reault of our most accurate scrutiny concorning this yubject, 
Bat atch is the frailty of human reason, and such the irre- 
sistible contagion uf opinion, that even thix deliberate doubt 
could scarcely be upheld ; dit we not enlarge our view, and 
opposing one species of wuperstition to another, vet them a 
quarrelling ; while we ourselves, during their fury and con- 
tention, happily make our escape into the calin, though obscure, 
regions of philosophy.""—(IV. p. 513.) 


Thus it may be fairly presumed that Hume expresses 
hia own sentimonts in the words of the speech with 
which Philo concludes the Dialogues. 


“TE the whole of natural theology, as some people seen to 
inaintain, resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat 
ainbiguoux, at least undefined propusition, That the cause or 
causes of order in the universe probably bear sume remote analogy 
to human intelligence: I£ this proposition be not capable of 
extension, variation, or more particular explication: If it 
affords no inference that affects human life or can be the 
source of any action or forbearance: And if the analogy, 
inperfect as it is, can be carried no further than to the human 
intelligence, and cannut be transferred, with any appearance 
of probability, to the other qualities of the mind ; if this really 
be the case, what can the most inquisitive, contemplative, 
and religions man do more than give a plain, philosophical 
assent to the proposition, as often as it occurs, and believe 

Los 
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that the arguments on which it is estublished exveed the 
objections which lie against it? Some astonishment indeed 
will naturally ariss from the greatness of the object ; some 
melancholy from its obscurity; some contempt of human 
reason, that it can give no rolution more satisfactory with 
regard to so extreordinary and magnificent a question. But 
believe ine, Cleanthes, the most natural sentiment which a 
well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is a longing 
desire and expectation that Heaven would be pleased to din 
ripate, at least alleviate, this profound ignorance, by affording 
some more particular revelation to mankind, and making 
dincoverics of the nature, attributes, and operations uf the 
Divine object of our faith,” }~-(II. pp. 547—8.) 


Such being the sum total of Hume’s conclusions, it 
cannot be said that his theological burden is a heavy 
one. But, if we turn from the Vatural Iistory of He- 
Tigion, to the Treatixe, the Inquiry, and the Dialogues, the 
story of what happened to the ass laden with aalt, who 
took to the water, irresistibly suggests itself. Hume's 
theism, such as it is, dissolves away in the dialectic 
river, unti) nothing is left but the verbal sack in which it 
was contained. 

Of the two theistic propositions to which Hume is 
comuitted, the first is the affirmation of the existence 
of a God, supported by the argument from the nature of 


2 It is needless to quote tho rest of the passage, though I caunot 
refrain from observing that the recommendation which it contains, 
that a “man of letters” should become a philosophical aceptic as 
“the first and most essential step towards being a sound believing 
Christian,” thongh adopted and largely acted upon by many 
champion of orthodoxy in these days, is questionable in taste, if it 
be meant as a jest, and more than questionable in morality, if it ix 
to be taken in earnest. To pretend that you believe any doctrine 
for no better reason than that you doubt everything else, would be 
dishonest, if it were not preposterous. 
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causation. In the Dialogues, Philo, while pushing scepti- 
cism to its utmost limit, is nevertheless made to say 
that— 


©... where reasonable men treat those subjects, the ques. 
tion can never be conceming the Being, but only the Nature, of 
the Deity. ‘The former truth, as you will observe, is unquestion- 
able and xclf-evident, Nothing exists without a cause, and 
the original cause of this universe (whatever it be) we call 
(od, and piously ascribe to him every species of perfection.” 
— <UL p. 439.) 


The expositor of Huine, who wixhex to do his work 
thoroughly, ax far as it goes, cannot but fall into per- 
plexity! when he contrasts this language with that of 


2 4 perplexity which i, increased rather thun diminished hy some 
jussazes in a letter to Gilbert Elliot of Minto (March 10, 1751). 
Hume says, “You would percvive by the sample I have given you 
that 1 make (leanthes the hero of the dialogue ; whatever you cai 
think of, to strengthen that side of the argument, will be mont 
arceptable to me. Any propensity you imagine 1 have to the other 
side crept in upon me against my will ; and "tis not Jong ago that 
1 burned an old manuscript Look, wrote before I wus twenty, which 
contained, puge after page, the graduul progress of my thoughts on 
this head. It begun with au anxious scent after arguments to con. 
firm the common opinion ; doubts stole in, dissipated, roturned ; 
were again dissipated, returned again; and it was o perpetuil 
struggle of a restless imagination against inclination—perhays 
against reason, . . - I could wish Cleanthes’ argument could be s0 
analysed ag to be rendered quite formal and regular. The propen- 
uity of the mind towards it—unless that propensity were as strony 
and universal as that to believe in our senecs and experienco—will 
still, I um afraid, be estevmed a suspicious foundation, "Tix here [ 
wish for your axsigtence, We must endeavour to prove that this 
yropensity is somewhat different from our inclination to find our 
own figures in the clouds, our fares in the moon, our passions ant 
sentiments even in inanimate matter. Such an inclination may 
and ought to be controlled, and can never Le a legitimate ground of 
weent.” (Burton, Life, I. pp. 331—3.) The picture of Hume hore 

L2 
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the sections of the third part of the Treatise, entitled, 
Why @ Cause is Always Necessary, and Of the Idea uf 
Necsssary Connecion. 

It is there shown, at large, that “every demonstration 
which hag bean produced for the necessity of a cause is 
fallacious and sophistical” (I. p. 111) ; it is affirmed, that 
‘‘there iu no absolute nor metaphysical necessity thet 
every beginning of existence should be attended with 
such an object "’ [us a cause] (I. p. 227) ; anditisroundly 
ageerted, that it is “easy for us to conceive any object 
to be non-existent this moment and existent the next, 
without conjoining to it the distinct idea of a cause or 
productive principle” (I. p. 111). So far from the axiom, 
that whatever begins to exist must have a cause of exist- 
ence, being “self-evident,” as Philo calls it, Hume 
spends the greatest care in showing that it is nothing 
but the product of custom, or experience. 

And the doubt thus forced upon one, whether Philo 
ought to be taken as even, so far, Hume's mouth- 
pieoe, is increused when we reflect that we are dealing 
with an acute reayoner ; and that there is no difficulty 
in drawing the deduction from Hume's own definition 
of a cause, that the very phrase, a “ first canse,’’ in- 
volves a contradiction in terms. He lays down that,— 


“(Tis an established axiom both in natural and moral phil- 
ovophy, that an object, which exists for any time in its full 
perfoction without producing another, is not its sole cause ; but 
fy assisted by wome other principle which pushes it from its 
state of inactivity, and makes it exert that energy, of which it 
was wecrotly possessed."—(I. p. 106.) 





drawn unconsciously by his own hand, is unlike enough to the 
popular conception of him as a careless aceptic loving doubt for 
doubt's sake, 
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Now the “first cause” ix assumed to have existed 
from all eternity, up to the moment at which the uni- 
verse came into existence. Hence it exnnot be the sole 
eause of the universe ; in fact, it was no cause at all until it 
wan “asainted by some other principle’’ ; consequently the 
so-called “ first cause,” so far as it produces the universe, 
is in reality an effect of that other principle. More- 
over, though, in the person of Philo, Hume assumes the 
axiom “that whatever begins to exist must have a 
cause,” which he demes in the 7reatis, he must havo 
seen, for a child may see, that the assumption is of no 
real service. 

Suppose Y to be the imagined first cause and Z to 
be its effect. Let the letters of the alphabet, a, 4, ¢, ¢, ¢, 
J. % in their order, represent successive moments of 
time, and let g represent the particular moment at which 
the effect Z makes its appearunce, It follows that the 
cause Y could not have existed “in its full perfection" 
during the time a—e, for if it had, then the effect % 
would have come into existence during that time, which, 
by the hypothesis, it did not do, The cause Y, therefore, 
must have come into existence at /, and if “everything 
that comes into existence has a cause,” Y must haye had 
a cause X operating at ¢ ; X, a cause W operating at d; 
and, 80 on, ad infinitum.) 

If the only demonstrative argument for the existence 
of a Deity, which Hume sdvances, thus, literally, “goes 


1 Kant employs substantially the same argument :—‘ Wurde 
das hochste Wesen in dieser Kette der Redingungen stehon, 10 
wiirde es selbst ein Glied der Reihe derselben sein, und eben so 
wie dio niederen Glieder, denen es vorgesetzt ist, noch fernere 
Untersuchungen wegen scines noch hvhcren Grundes erfahiren. '"— 
Kritik, Ed. Hartenstein, p. 422. 
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to water ” in the solvent of his philosophy, the rearoning 
from the evidence of design does not fare much better. 
Tf Hume really knew of any valid reply to Philo's 
arguments in the following passages of the Dialogues, he 
has dealt unfairly by the reader in concealing it :— 


“ Bat because I know you are not much swayed by names 
and authorities, T shall endeavour to show you, a little more 
distinetly, the inconveniences of that Anthropomorphism, 
which you have embraced ; and shall prove, that there is no 
ground to suppose a plan of the world to be formed in the 
Divine mind, consisting of distinct ideas, differently arranged, 
in the same manner as an architect forms in his head the plan 
of a house which he intends to execute. 

“Tt is not eany, [ own, to xee what is gained by this sup- 
position, whether we judge the matter by Reason or by Ee 
perience, We are still obliged to mount higher, in order to 
find the cause of this cause, which yon had assigned aos 
satisfactory and conclusive, 

“If Reason (I mean abstract reason, derived from in- 
quirier a priori) be not alike mute with regard to all questions 
convening cause and effect, this sentence at least it will 
venture to pronounce: That a mental world, or universe of 
ideas, reqnires 4 cause as much as does a material world, or 
universe of objects; and, if similar in ita arrangement, must 
require a similar cause. For what is there in this subject, 
which should occasion a different conclusion or inference? 
In an abstract view, they are entirely alike : and no difficulty 
attends the one snpposition, which ia not common to both of 
them, 

“ Again, when we will needs force Experience to pronounce 
sone sentence, even on those subjects which lie beyond her 
sphere, neither can she perceive any material difference in 
this particular, between these two kinds of worlds; but finds 
them to be governed by similar principles, and to depend 
upon an equa] varicty of causea in their operations. We 
have specimens in miniature of both of them. Our own 
mind resembles the one; a vegetable or animal body the 
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ather, Let experience, therefore, judge from these samples, 
Nothing seems more delicate, with regard to ita causes, than 
thought: and as these causes never operate in two persons 
after the rame manner, so we never find two persons who 
think exactly alike. Nor indeed docs the same person think 
exactly alike at any two different periods of time. A dif- 
ference of age, of tho disposition of his body, of weather, 
‘of food, of company, of books, of passions; any of these 
particulars, or others more minute, are sufficient to alter the 
curious machinery of thouglit, and communicate to it very 
different movements and operations. As far as we can judge, 
vegetables and animal bodics are fot more delivate in their 
motions, nor depend upon a pieater varisty or moro curious 
adjustment of springs and principles. 

% Flow, therefore, shall we satisfy ourselves concerning the 
cause of that Being whom you suppose the Author of Nature, 
or, according to your system of anthropomorphism, the ideal 
world in which you trace the material? Lave we not the 
same reason to trace the ideul world intu another ideal world, 
or new intelligent principle? But if we stop and go no 
farther; why go so far? Why not stop ut the material 
world? How canjwe sativfy oumelves without going on in 
infinitum? And after all, what satisfaction is there in that 
infinite progression? Let us remember the story of the 
Indian philosopher and his elephant, It waa never more 
applicable than to the present subject. If tho material world 
rests upon a similar ideal world, this ideal world must rent 
upon some other; and so on without end, It wero better, 
therefore, never to look beyond the present material world, 
By supposing it to contain the principle of its order within 
itself, we really assert it to be God ; and the sooner we arrive 
at that Divine Being, ao much the better. When you go one 
step beyond the mundane system you only excite an inquisitive 
humour, which it is impossible ever to satisfy. 

“To say, that the different ideas which compore the reason 
of the Supreme Being, fall into order of themaclves and by 
their own natures, is really to talk without any precise mean- 


ing. If it has a meaning, I would fain know why it is not 
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as good sense to say, that the parts of tle material work! 
fall into order of theinselves, and by their own uature, Can 
the one opinion be intelligible while the other is not so?” 
—(UL. pp. 461—4.) 


Cleanthes, in replying to Philo’s discourse, saya that 
it is very easy to answer his arguments; but, as not 
unfrequently happens with controversialists, he mistakes 
a reply for an answer, when he declares that — 


“ The order and arrangement of natnre, the enrious adjunt- 
ment of final causes, the plain use and intention of every part 
and organ ; all these beapeak in the clearest Janguage one 
intelligent cause or author. The hoavens and the carth join 
in the same testimony. The whole chorus of naturo raines 
one hymn to the praises of its Creator,""—{IL. p. 465.) 


Though the rhetoric of Cleanthes may be admired, ita 
irrelevancy to the point at issue must be admitted. 
Wandering stil] further into the region of declamation, 
he works himself into a passion ; 


“You alone, or almost alone, disturb this general harmony. 
You etart abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections: You ask nc 
what is the cause of this canne? I know not: I care not: 
that concerns not me, I have found a Deity; and here I 
stop my inquiry. Let those go further who ore wiser or 
nore enterprising.”"—(II. p. 466.) 


In other words, O Cleanthes, reasoning having taken 
you as faras you want to go, you decline to advance 
any farther ; even though you fully admit that the very 
same reagoning forbids you to stop where you are pleased 
tocry halt! But this is simply forcing your reason to 
abdicate in favour of your caprice, It is impossible to 
imagine that Hume, of all men in the world, could have 
rested satisfied with such an act of high-treason against 
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the sovereignty of philosophy. We may rather conclude 
that the last word of the discussion, which he giver to 
Philo, is also his own. 


“T£ I ain still to remain in utter ignorance of causes, and 
can absolutely give an explivation of nothing, I shall never 
esteem it any advantage to shove off for a moment a diffi- 
culty, which, you acknowledge, must immediately, in its 
full force, recur upon me, Naturalists! indeed very justly 
explain particular effects by more goneral cauees, though 
these general causes should remain iu tho end totally inex- 
plicable; but they never enrely thought it satiefactory to 
explain a particular effect by a particular cause, which was 10 
nore to be accounted for than the effect itself, An ideul 
system, arranged of itself, without a precedent derign, in not 
a whit more explicable than a material one, which attains iti 
order in a like manner ; nor ia there any inore difficulty in the 
latter supposition than in the former." (If. p. 466.) 





It is obvious that, if Hume had been pushed, he must 
have admitted that his opinion concerning the existence 
of a God, and of a certain remote resemblanco of his intel- 
lectual nature to that of man, was an hypothesis which 
might possess more or less probability, but wax incapable 
on his own principles of any approach to demonstration, 
And to all sttempts to make any practical use of hix 
theism ; or to prove the existence of the attributes of 
infinite wisdom, benevolence, justice, and the like, 
which are usually ascribed +o the Deity, hy reason, he 
opposes a searching critica] negation.* 

‘The object of the speech of the imaginary Epicurear 
in the eleventh section of the Jnguiry, entitled Of a 

1 Le, Natural philosophers. 


2 Humo’s letter to Mure of Caldwell, containing a miticiam of 
Teechman’s sermon (Barton, I. p. 163), beara strongly on this point. 
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Particular Providence and of a Future State, ia to ivtvert 
the argument of Bishop Butler's Analogy. 

That famonx defence of theology against the @ priori 
scepticism of Freethinkers of the eighteenth century, 
who based their arguments on the inconsistency of the 
revealed scheme of salvation with the attributes of the 
Deity, consists, essentially, in conclusively proving that, 
from a moral point of view, Nature is at least aa 
reprehensible as orthodoxy. If you tell me, says 
Butler, in effect, that any part of revealed religion 
must be false because it is inconsistent with the divine 
attributes of justice and mercy ; I beg leave to point out 
to you, that there are undeniable natural facta which 
are fully open to the same objection, Since you admit 
that nature is the work of God, you are forced to allow 
that such facts are consistent with his attributes. 
Therefore, you must also admit, that the parallel facts in 
the scheme of orthodoxy are also consistent with them, 
and all your arguments to the contrary fall to the ground. 
Q.E.D. In fact, the solid sense of Butler left the Deism of 
the Freethinkers nota leg to stand upon. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he did not remember the wise saying that “A man 
seemeth right in his own cause, but another cometh after 
and judgeth him.” Hume's Epicurean philosopher adopts 
the main arguments of the Analogy, but unfortunately 
drives them home to a conclusion of which the good 
Bishop would hardly have approved. 


“I deny a Providence, you say, and supreme governor of 
the world, who guides the course of events, and punishes the 
vicions with infemy and disappointment, and rewarda the 
virtuous with honour and snecess in all their undertakings. 
But snrely I deny not the course itself of events, which lies 
open to every one’s inquiry and examination, I acknowledge 
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that, in the present order of things, virtue ix attended with 
more peace of mint than vice, and weeta with a more favour- 
able reception from the world. Tam sensible that, avvording 
to the pant experience of mankind, friendship ix the chief juy 
of human life, and moderation the only source of tranquillity 
and happiness, I never balance between the virtuous and the 
vivious course of life ; but am sensible that, to a well-tispowd 
mind, overy advantage ix on the side of the fonner. And what 
can you ray more, allowing all your suppositions and reason- 
ings? You tell me, indeed, that this disposition of thingy pro- 
ceeds from intelligence and design. But, whatever it proveeds 
from, the dixposition itself, on which depends our happiness 
and migery, and consequently our conduct and deportment in 
life, ix still the same, It in ntill open for me, as well as you, 
to regulate my behaviour hy my experience of past events, 
Andif yon affirn that, while a divine providence in allowed, 
and a supreme distributive justice in the universe, I ought to 
expect some more particular reward of the good, and punish- 
ment of the bad, beyond the ordinary course of eventy, T 
here find the same fallacy which I have before endeavoured 
to detect. You persist in imagining, that if we grant that 
divine existence for which you xo earnestly contend, you nay 
safely infer consequences from it, and add something to the 
experienced order of nature, by arguing from the attributes 
which you ascribe to your gods. You seem not to remember 
that all your reasonings on this subject can only be drawn 
from effects to causes ; and that every arguinent, deduced from 
causes to effects, must of necessity be a groxs sophini, sinc + 
it is impossible for you to know anything of the cause, but 
what you have antecedently not inferred, tut discovered to the 
full, in the effect. 

© But what must a philosopher think of thone vain 1casoners 
who, instead of regarding the present scene of things as the 
sole object of their contemplation, so far reverse the whole 
course of nature, as to render this life merely a passage to 
something further; a porch, which leads to @ greater and 
vastly different building ; 2 prologue which serves only to 
introduce the piece, and give it more grace and propriety ? 
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Whence, do yon think, can such philosophers derive their 
idea of the gods? From their own conceit and imagination 
surely, For if they derive it from the present phenomena, 
it wonld never point to anything further, put must be exactly 
adjusted to them, That the divinity may possibly be endowed 
with attributes which we lave never seen exerted; may be 
governed by principles of action which we cannot discover to 
be satisfied ; all thin will frecly be allowed. But still thie ie 
mere possibility and hypothesia, We never can have reason 
1o infer any attributes or any principles of action in him, but 
vo far ax we know them to have been exerted and vatinfied, 

‘6 Ave there any marka of a distributive justice in the world ? 
If yon answer in the affinnative, I conclude that, since justice 
here exerta itself, it is satisfied, If you reply in the negative, 
I conclude that you have then no reasun to ascribe justice, in 
our sense of it, to the gods. If you hold a medium between 
affirmation and negation, by saying that the justice of the goda 
at present exerts itself in part, but not in its full extent, I 
answer that you have no reason to give it any particular 
extent, but only so far as you see it, at present, exert itself,” 
(IV. pp, 164—6.) 


Thur, the Freethinkers said, the attributes of the 
Deity being what they are, the scheme of orthodoxy ix 
inconsistent with them; whereupon Butler gave the 
erushing reply: Agreeing with you as to the attributes 
of the Deity, nature, by ita existence, proves that the 
things to which you object are quite consistent with 
them. To whom enters Hume’s Epicurean with the 
remark: Then, as nature is our only measure of the 
attributes of the Deity in their practical manifestation, 
what warranty is there for supposing that such measure 
is anywhere transcended? That the “other side” of 
nature, if there be one, is governed on different principles 
from this side $ 

Truly on this topic silence is golden ; while speech 
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Teaches not even the dignity of sounding brass or tink- 
ling cymbal, and is but the weary clatter of an endless 
logomachy. One can but suspect that Hume also had 
reached this conviction ; and that his shadowy und in- 
consistent theism was the expression of his desire to 
rest in a state of mind, which distinctly excluded 
negation, while it included as little as possible of affir. 
mation, respecting 8 problem which he felt to be hope. 
lessly insoluble. 

But, whatever might be the views of the philosopher 
as to the arguments for theism, the historian could 
have no doubt respecting its many-phaped existence, nud 
the great part which it has played in the world. Here, 
then, was a body of natural facts to be investigated 
scientifically, and the result of Hume's inquiries is em. 
bodied in the remarkable exsay on the Vaturad Jfistory 
o Religion, Hume anticipated the results of modern 
investigation in declaring fetishinu and polytheism to 
be the form in which savage and ignorant men natu- 
rally clothe their ideas of the unknown influences which 
govern their destiny; and they are polytheists rather 
than monotheists because,— 


“*, . the first ideas of religion arose, not from a 
contemplation of the works of nature, but from a concern 
with regard to the events of life, and from the incessant 
hopes and fears which actuate the human mind, ... 
in order to carry men’s attention beyond the present 
course of things, or lead then into any inference concerning: 
invisible intelligent power, they must be actuated by somo 
passion which prompts their thought and reflection, some 
motive which urges their first inquiry, But what passion 
shall we have recourse to, for explaining an effect of such 
mighty consequence? Not speculative curiosity merely, 
or the puro love of truth. That motive is too refined for 
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such gross apprehensions, and would lead men into inquiries 
concerning the frame of nature, a subject too large and com- 
prehensive for their narrow capacities. No passions, therc- 
fore, can be suppose to work on such barbarians, but the ordin- 
aryaffections of human life ; the anxious concern for happiness, 
the dread of future misery, the terror of death, the thirst of 
revenge, the appetite for food and other necessaries, Agitated 
hy hopes and fears of this nature, expecially the lntter, men 
weratinize, with a trembling curiosity, the course of fnture 
causes, and examine the various and contrary events of 
human life, And in this disordered seenc, with cyen xtill 
more dixordered and astonished, they sce the first obscure 
traces of divinity."—(IV. pp. 443, 4.) 
* The vhape assumed by these firat traces of divinity is 
that of the shadows of men’s own minds, projected out 
of themselves by their imaginations :— 


«There is an universal tendency among mankind to conceive 
all beings like themselves, and to transfer to every object 
thove qualities with which they are familiarly acquainted, and 
of which they are intimately conscious, . .. The unknown 
causes which continually employ their thought, appearing 
always in the xamo axpect, are all apprebended to be of the 
aamo kind or xpecics, Nor is it long before wo ascribe to 
them thonght, and reason, aud passion, und sometimes even 
the limbs and figures of men, in order to bring them nearer 
to a resemblance with ourselves.""—([V. pp. 446—7.) 


Hume asks whether polytheism really deserves the 
name of theism. 


“Our aneestore in Europe, before the revival of lettore, 
believed ax we do at present, that there was one supreme 
God, the author of nature, whose power, though in itself 
uncontrollable, was yet often exerted by the interposition of 
hia angels and subordinate ministers, who executed his sacred 
purpores. But they also believed, that all nature was full of 
other invisible powers: fairies, goblins, elves, sprights; 
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beings stronger and mightier than men, but mech inferior to 
the celestial natures who surround the throne of (iad. Now, 
suppose that any one, in these ager, had denied the existence 
of God and of his angels, would not his impiety justly have 
deserved the appellation of atheiem, even though he had still 
allowed, by some odd capricious reasoning, that the popular 
stories of elves and fairies were just and well grounded? 
The difference, on the one hand, between such a person anda 
genuine theist, is infinitely greater than that, on the other, 
botween him and one that absolutely excludes all invisible 
intelligent power. And it ix a fallacy, merely from the casual 
resemblance of namex, without any conformity of meaning, 
to rank such opposite opinions under the samo denomination. 

“To any one who considers justly of the matter, it will 
appear that the gods of the polytheists are no better than the 
elves and fairies of our ancestors, and merit an little as any 
pious worship and veneration. Theso pretended religionixtn 
aro really a kind of superstitious atheixts, and acknowledge 
ng being that corresponds to our idea of a Deity. No first 
principle of mind or thought; no supreme government and 
administration; no divine contrivance or intention in the 
fabric of the world."—(IV. pp. 450—51.) 


The doctrine that you may call an atheist anybody 
whose ideas about the Deity do not correspond with 
your own, is so largely acted upon by persons who are 
certainly not of Hume’s way of thinking and, probably, 
80 far from having read him, would shudder to open 
any book bearing his name, except the J/istory of Eng- 
land, that it is surprising to trace the theory of their 
practice to such a source, 

Bat on thinking the matter over, this theory seems 
80 consonant with reason, that one feels ashamed 
of having suspected many excellent persons of being 
moved by mere malice and viciousness of temper to call 
other folks atheists, when, after all, they have been 
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obeying a purely intellectual sense of fitness. As Hume 
says, truly enough, it is a mere fallacy, because two 
people use the same names for things, the ideas of which 
are mutually exclusive, to rank such opposite opinions 
under the same denomination. If the Jew says, that 
the Deity is absolute unity, and that it is sheer bias- 
phemy to say that He ever became incarnate in tho per- 
eon of a man; and, if the Trinitarian sayy, that the Deity 
is numerically three as well as numerically one, and 
that it is sheer blasphemy to say that He did not so 
become incarnate, it is obvious enough that each must 
be logically held to deny the existence of the other's 
Deity. Therefore ; that ench has a scientific right to call 
the other an atheist ; and that, if he refrains, it is only 
on the ground of decency and good manners, which 
should restrain an honourable mon from employing 
even scientifically justifiable language, if custom has 
given it an ubusive connotation. While one must egree 
with Hume, then, it is, nevertheless, to be wished that 
he had not set the bad example of calling polytheists 
“superstitious atheista.” It probably did not occur to 
him that, by a parity of reasoning, the Unitarians might 
justify the application of the same language to the 
Ultramontanes, and vice versed. But, to return from a 
digression which may not be wholly unprofitable, 
Hume proceeds to show in what manner polytheism 
incorporated physical and moral allegories, aud naturally 
neoepted hero-worship ; and he sums up his views of 
the first stages of the evolution of theology as follows :— 

“These then are the general principles of polytheism, 
founded in luman nature, and little or nothing dependent on 
caprice or accident, As the causes which bestow happiness 
or misery, are in general very little known and very uncertain, 
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our anxious concern endcavours to aliain a determinate idea 
of them: and finds no better expedient than to represent 
them as intelligent, voluntary agents, like oursclves, only 
somewhat superior in power and wisdom, The limited in- 
fluence of these agents, and their proximity to human weak- 
ness, introduce the various distribution and division of their 
authority, and thereby give ries to allegory. Tie aamo 
principles naturally deify mortals, superior in power, courage, 
or understanding, aud produce hero-worship ; together with 
fabulous history and mythulogival tradition, in all its wild and 
unaccountable forms, And as an invisible spiritual intelligence 
ivan object too refined for vulgar apprehension, men natu- 
rally affix it to some sensible representation ; such as cither 
the more conspicuoun parts of nature, or the statues, images, 
and pictures, which a more refined age forts of its divinitics,” 
—(IV. p. 461.) 


How did the further stage of theology, monotheism, 
arise out of polytheism? Hume replies, certainly not 
by reasonings from first causes or any sort of fine-drawn 
logic :— 


“Even at this day, and in Europe, ask any of the vulgar 
why he believes in an Omnipotent Creator of the world, he 
will never mention the beauty of final causes, of which he in 
wholly ignorant: He will not hold out his hand and bid you 
contemplate the euppleners and variety of joints in his tingers, 
their bending all one way, the counterpoise which they receive 
from the thumb, the softness and fleshy parts of the inside of 
the hand, with all the other circumstances which render that 
member fit fur the use to which it was destined. To these he 
has been long accustomed; and he beholds them with Jist- 
Jessness and unconcern. Teo will tell you of the sudden and 
unexpected death of such-a-one; the fall and bruise of such 
another; the excessive drought of this season; the cold and 
rains of another. These he ascribes to the immediate operation 
of Providence: And such events as, with good reasoners, are 
the chief difficulties in admitting 2 Supreme Intelligence, are 
with him the sole arguments for it. . . . 
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“We may conclude therefore, upon the whole, that since 
the vulgar, in nations which heve embraced the doctrine of 
theism, atill build it upon irrational and superstitious grounds, 
they are never led into that opinion by any process of argu- 
ment, but by a certain train of thinking, more suitable to their 
genius and capacity. 

“It may readily happen, in an idolatrous nation, that though 
men adinic the existence of several limited deities, yet there 
is some one God, whom, in @ particular manner, they make 
the object of their worship and adoration, They may either 
euppoxe, that, in the distribution of power and territory 
among the Gods, their nation was subjected to the juris- 
diction of that particular deity ; or, reducing heavenly objects 
to tho model of things below, they may represent one god as 
the princo or supremo magistrate of the rest, who, though of 
the sane naturo, rules them with an anthority like that which 
an earthly sovereign exerts over his subjects and vassals, 
Whether this god, therefore, be considered as their peculiar 
patron, or as the genoral sovereign of heaven, his votaries 
will endeavour, by evory art, to insinuate themselves into hia 
favour; and supposing him to be pleased, like themselves, 
with praise and flattery, there is no eulogy or exaggeration 
which will be spared in their addresses to him. In proportion 
as men’s fears or distresses become more urgent, they still 
invent new strains of adulation; and even he who outdoes 
his predecessor in swelling the titles of his divinity, is sure to 
be outdone by his successor in newer and more pompous 
epithets of praise. Thus they proceed, till at last they 
arrive at infinity itself, beyond which there is no further 
progress; And it is well if, in striving to get further, and 
to represent a magnificent simplicity, they run not into in- 
explicable mystery, and destroy the intelligent nature of their 
deity, on which alone any rational worehip or adoration can 
be founded. While they confine themselves to the notion of 
a perfect being, the Creator of the world, they coincide, by 
chance, with the principles of reason and true philosophy; 
though they are guided to that notion, not by reason, of 
which they are in a great measure incapable, but by the 
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+ adulation and fears of the most vulgar superstition.” (IV. 
pp. 468-6.) 

“Nay, if we should suppose, what never happens, that a 
popular religion were found, in which it was expressly de- 
elared, that nothing but morality could gain the divine favour; 
if an order of priests were instituted to inculcate this opinion, 

+ in daily sermons, and with all the arts of persuasion; yet so 
5 inveterate are the people's prejudices, that, for want of some 
ther superstition, they would make the very attendance on 
hese sermons the essentials of religion, rather than place 
them in virtue and good morals, Tho sublimp prologue of 
Zalencus’ laws inspired not the Locrians, so far as we can 
learn, with any sounder notions of the measures of acceptance 
with the deity, than were familiar to the other Greeke.”"— 
(IV. p. 505.) 


It has been remarked that Hume's writings are sin- 
gularly devoid of local colour; of allusions to the scenes 
with which he was familiar, and to the people from whom 
he sprang, Yet, surely, the Lowlands of Scotland wero 
more in his thoughts than the Zephyrean promontory, 
and the hard visage of John Knox peered from behind 
the mask of Zaleucus, when this passage left his 
pen. Nay, might not an acute German critic discern 
therein a reminiscence of thot eminently Scottish insti- 
tution, @ “Holy Fair’? where as Hume's young oon: 
temporary sings :— 


«9 © © opens out hia cauld harangues 
On practice and on morals; 
An’ aff the godly pour in thrangs 
To gie the jars and barrela 
‘A lift that day. 


“What signifiea hie barren shine 
Of moral powers and reason ? 
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His English style and gesture fine 
Are a’ clean ont of season. 
‘Like Socrates or Antonine, 
Or some auld pagan heathen, 
The moral man he doea define, 
But ne'er a word o’ faith in 
That's right that day,’"! 





2 Burns published the Holy Fawr only ten years after Hume's 
death, 


CHAPTER IX, 
THE SOUL: THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 


Discartes taught that an absolute difference of kind 
separates matter, as that which possesses extension, from 
spirit, as that which thinks, They not only have no 
churacter in common, but it is inconceivable that they 
should have suy, On the assumption, that the attributes 
of the two were wholly different, it appeared to be u 
necessary consequence that the hypotletical causes of 
these attributes—their respective substunces—must be 
totally different. Notubly, in the matter of divisibility, 
since that which has no extension cannot be divisible, 
it seemed that the chose pensunte, the soul, must be an 
indivisible entity. 

Later philosophers, accepting this notion of the soul, 
were naturally much perplexed to understand how, if 
matter and spirit had nothing in common, they could act 
and react on one another. All the changes of matter being 
modes of motion, the difficulty of understanding how a 
moving extended material body was to affect a thinking 
thing which had no dimension, was as great as that 
involved in solving the problem of how to hit a 
nominative case witha stick. Hence, the successors of 
Descartes either found themselves obliged, with the 
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Ocoasionalists, to call in the aid of the Deity, who was 
supposed to be a sort of go-between betwixt matter and 
spirit ; or they had recourse, with Leibnitz, to the doc- 
trine of pre-established harmony, which denied any infiu- 
ence of the body on the soul, or vice vered, and compared 
matter and spirit to two clocks so accurately regulated 
to keep time with one another, that the one strack when 
ever the other pointed to the hour; or, with Berkeley, 
they abolished the “substance ” of matter altogether, as 
fn superfluity, thongh they failed to see that the same 
arguments equally justified the abolition of soul aa 
another superfluity, and the reduction of the universe 
to a series of events or phenomena; or, finally, with 
Spinoza, to whom Berkeley makes a perilously close 
epproach, they asserted the existence of only ono sub- 
stance, with two chief attributes, the one, thought, and 
the other, extension, 

Thore remained only one possible position, which, had 
it been taken up earlier, might have saved an immensity 
of trouble; and that was to affirm that we do not, and 
cannot, know anything about the “ substance” either of 
the thinking thing, or of the extended thing. And 
Hume's sound common sense led him to defend this 
thesis, which Locke had already foreshadowed, with 
respect to the question of the substance of the soul. 
Hume enunciates two opinions. The first is that the 
question itself is unintelligible, and therefore cannot 
receive any answer; the second is that the popular 
doctrine respecting the immateriality, simplicity, and 
indivisibility of a thinking substance is a “‘ true atheism, 
and will serve to justify all those sentiments for which 
Spinoza is so universally infamous.” 

In support of the first opinion, Humo points ont that 
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it is impossible to attach any definite meaning to the 
word ‘substance ” when employed for the hypothetical 
substratum of soul and matter. For if we define 
substance as that which may exist by itself, tho defini- 
tion does not distinguish the soul from perceptions. It 
is perfectly easy to conceive that states of consciousness 
are self-subsistent. And, if the substance of the soul 
is defined as that in which perceptions inhere, what is 
meant by the inherence? Is such inherence conceivable } 
If conceivable, what evidence is there of it? And what 
is the use of a substratum to things which, for anything 
we know to the contrary, are capable of existing by 
themselves? 

Moreover, it may be added, supposing the soul has a 
substance, how do wo know that it is different from the 
substance, which, on like grounds, must be supposed 
to underlie the qualities of matter? 

Again, if it be said that our personal identity requires 
the assumption of a substance which remains the some 
while tho accidents of perception shift and chango, the 
question arises whut is meant by personal identity 3 


“For my part,” says Hume, “when I enter most inti- 
mately into what I call myself, I always stumble on some par- 
ticular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, 
love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never can catch myself 
at any time without a perccption, and never can observe any- 
thing but the perception, When my perceptions are reinoved 
for any time, as Ly sound slevp, so long am I insensible of 
myself, ond may be truly said nut to exist, And were all my 
perceptions removed Ly death, and I could neither think, nor 
feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, after the disolution of my 
body, I ehould be entirely annihilated, nor do I conceive what 
is further requisite to make me a perfect nonentity. lf any 
ene, upon selious and unprejudico: reflection, thinks be bas 
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a different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason no 
longer with him. All I can allow him is, that he may be in 
the right as well as J, and that we are essentially different in 
this particular. He may perhaps perceive something simple 
and continued which he calle Ainself, though I am certain 
there is no such principle in me. 

“But setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, J inay 
venture to affinn of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which suc- 
eved onc another with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a 
perpetual flux and movement... . The mind is a kind of 
thentre, where several perceptions successively make their 
appearance, pass, repass, glide away, and mingle in an infinite 
variety of postures and situations. There is properly no 
simplicity in it at one time, nor identity in different, whatever 
natural propension we may have to imagine that simplicity 
and identity. The comparison of the theatre must not mislead 
us. They are the successive perceptions only that constitute 
the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the place 
where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it is composed. 

‘What then gives so great o propension to ascribe an 
identity to these successive perceptions, and to suppose our- 
nelves possessed of an invariable and uninterrupted existence 
through the whole course of our lives? Jn order to answer 
this question, we must distinguish between personal identity 
es it regards our thought and imagination, and as it regards 
our passions, or the concern we take in ourselves, The first 
is our present subject; and to explain it perfectly we must 
take the matter pretty deep, and account for that identity 
which we attribute to plants and animals ; there being « great 
analogy betwixt it and the identity of a self or person.”—(I. 
pp. 321, 822.) 


Perfect identity is exhibited by an object which 
remains unchanged thronghout a certain time; perfect 
diversity is seen in two or more objects which are 
separated by intervals of space and periods of time. 
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But, in both these cases, there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between identity and diversity, and it is 
impossible to say when an object ceases to be one and 
becomes two. 

When a sea-anemone multiplies by division, there is 
a time during which it is said to be one animal partially 
divided; but, after a while, it becomes two animals 
adherent together, and the limit between these conditions 
is purely arbitrary. So in mineralogy, a crystal of a 
definite chemical composition ‘may have ity substance 
replaced, particle by particle, by another chemical com- 
pound, When does it lose its primitive identity and 
became a new thing ? 

Again, a plant or an animal, in the course of its 
existence, from the condition of an egg or seed to the 
end of life, remains the same neither in form, nor in 
structure, nor in the matter of which it is composed : 
every attribute it possesses is constantly changing, and 
yet we sny thot it is always one and tho same indi- 
vidual. And if, in this case, we attribute identity 
without supposing an indivisible immaterial something 
to underlie and condition that identity, why should we 
need the supposition in the case of that succession of 
changeful phenomena we call the mind? 

In fact, we ascribe identity to an individual plant or 
animal, simply because there has been no moment of 
time at which we could observe any division of it into 
parts separated by time or space. Every experience 
we have of it is as one thing and not as two; and we 
gum up our experiences in the ascription of identity, 
although we know quite well that, strictly speaking, it 
has not been the same for any two moments. 

So with the mind. Our perceptions flow in even 
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succession ; the impressions of the present moment are 
inextricably mixed up with the memories of yesterday 
and the expectations of to-morrow, and ali are connected 
by the links of cause and effect. 


“. . . as the same individual republic may not only 
chango its members, but also its laws and constitutions; in like 
uanner the game porson nay vary his character and dispori- 
tion, a8 well os his impressions and ideas, without losing his 
identity. Whatever changes ho endures, his several parts are 
still connected by the relation of causation, And in this view 
our identity with regard to the passions serves to corroborate 
that with regard 1o the imagination, by the making our 
distant perceptions influence each other, and by giving us a 
present concern for our past or future pains or picasures, 

“ As momory alone acquaints us with the continuance and 
extent of this succession of perceptions, tis to be considered, 
upon that account chiefly, as the source of personal identity. 
Had wo no memory we never should have any notion of 
causation, nor consequently of that chain of causes and 
effects which constitute our self or person, But having once 
acquired this notion of causation from the memory, we can 
extend the same chain of causes, and consequently the identity 
of our persons, boyond our memory, and can comprehend 
times, and circumstances, and actions, which we have entirely 
forgot, but suppose in general to have existed. For how few 
of our past actions are there of which we have any memory ? 
Who can tell me, for instance, what were his thoughts and 
actions on the first of January, 1715, the eleventh of March, 
1719, and the third of August, 1733? Or will he affirm, 
because he has entirely forgot the incidents of those days, 
that the present self is not the same person with the self of 
that time, and by that means overturn all the most established 
notions of personal identity ? In this view, therefore, memory 
does not so much produce as discorer personal identity, by 
showing us the relation of cause and effect among our 
different perceptiona. "Twill be incumbent on those who 
affirm that memory produces entirely our personal identity, 
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to give a reason why we can thus extend our identity beyond 
our memory. 

“The whole of this doctrine leads us to a conclusion which 
isof great importance in the present affair, viz. thot all the 
nice and subtle questions concerning personal identity can 
never possibly be decided, and are to be regarded rather a8 
grammatical than 2s philosophical difficulties, Identity de- 
pends on the relations of ideas, and these relations produce 
identity by means of that eary transition they occasion, But 
as the relations, and the easiness of the transition may diminish 
by ineensible degrees, we have no just standard by which we 
can decide any dispute concerning the time when they acquire 
or lose a title to the name of identity. All the disputes con- 
cerning the identity of connected objects are merely verbal, 
except eo far as the relation of parts gives rise to rome 
fiction or imaginary principle of union, as we have already 
observed, 

“ What I have said concerning the firat origin and ancer- 
tainty of our notion of identity, as applied to the human mind 
may be extended, with little or no variation, to that of sim- 
plicity. An object, whose different co-existent parts are bound 
together by a close relation, operates upon the itnagination 
after much the game manner as one perfectly simple and 
undivisible, aud requires not a much greator stretch of 
thought in order to its conception. From this similarity of 
operation we attribute a simplicity to it, and feign a principlo 
of union ag the support of this simplicity, and the centre of all 
the different parts and qualities of the object.”—{I. pp. 331—3.) 


Tho final result of Hume's reasoning comes to this : 
As we use the name of body for the sum of the 
phenomens which make up our corporeal existence, 80 we 
employ the name of soul for the sum of the phenomena 
which constitute our mental existence ; and we have no 
more reason, in the latter case, than in the former, to sup- 
poss that there is anything beyond the phenomena which 
enswers to the name. In the case of the soul, as in that 
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of the body, the idea of substance is a mere fiction of 
the imagination. This conclusion ie nothing but a 
rigorous application of Berkeley’s reasoning concerning 
matter to mind, and it is fully adopted by Kant. 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the conception 
of a soul, as a substantive thing, is a mere figment of the 
imagination ; and that, whether it exists or not, we can 
by no possibility know anything about it, the inquiry 
as to the durability of the soul may seem superfluous. 

Nevertheless, there is stil] a sense in which, even 
under these conditions, such an inquiry is justifiable. 
Leaving aside the problem of the substance of the soul, 
ond taking the word “soul” simply as a name for 
the series of mental phenomena which make up an’ 
individual mind ; it remains open to us to ask, whether 
that series commenced with, or before, the series of 
phenomena which constitute the corresponding indi- 
vidual body ; und whether it terminates with the end of 
the corporeal series, or goes on after the existence of 
the body has ended, And, in both cases, there arises 
the further question, whether the excess of duration of 
the mental series over that of the body, is finite or 
infinite. 

Hume has discussed some of these questions in the 
remarkable essay On the Immortality of the Soul, which 
was not published till after his death, and which seems 
long to have remained but little known. Nevertheless, 
indeed, possibly, for that reason, its influence has been 


1 “Our internal intuition shows no permanent existence, for the 
Ego is only the consciousness of my thinking.” ‘There is no means 
whatever by which we can learn anything respecting the constitu- 
tion of the soul, 90 far as regards the possibility of its separate 
existence,”"—Xritik ron den Paralogismen der reincn Vernuayt. 
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manifested in unexpected quarters, and its main argu- 
ments have been adduced by archiepiscopal and episcopal 
authority in evidence of the value of revelation, Dr. 
‘Whately,' sometime Archbishop of Dublin, paraphrases 
Hume, though he forgets to cite him; and Bishop 
Courtenay’s elaborate work,” dedicated to the Arch- 
bishop, is a development of that prelate's version of 
Hume's essay. 

This little paper occupies only some ten pages, but it 
is not wonderful that it attracted an acute logician like 
Whately, for it isa model of clear and vigorous state- 
ment, The argument hardly admits of condensation, so 
that I must let Hume speak for himself :— 


“ By the mere light of reason it ecems difficult to prove the 
immortality of the aoul: the arguments for it are commonly 
derived either from metaphysical topics, or moral, or physical. 
But in reality it is the gospel, and the gospel alone, that hay 
brought life and immortality to light? 

“1, Metophysical topice suppose that the goul is immaterial, 
end that ‘tia impossible for thought to belong to a muterial 


2 Eomys on Some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 
(Esaay I. Hevelation of a Future State), by Richard Whately, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Fifth Edition, revised, 1846. 

2 The Future States: their Evidences and Nature ; considered on 
Principles Physical, Moral, and Scriptural, with the Design of 
showing the Value of the Gospel Ticvelation by the Right Rev. 
Reginald Courtenay, D.D., Lord Bishop of Kingston (Jamaica), 
1857. 

3 “Now that ‘Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light 
through the Gospel,’ and that in the most literal sense, which 
implies that the revelation of the doctrine is peculiar to His Gospel, 
seams to be at least the most obvions meaning of the Scriptures of 
the New Testament.”—Whately, /.c. p, 27. 
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subetence.! But just metaphysics teach us that the notion of 
substance is wholly confused and imperfect ; and that we have 
no other idea of any substance, than as an aggiegate of par- 
ticnlar quelities inhering in an unknown something. Matter, 
therefore, and spirit, are at bottom equally unknown, and we 
cannot determine what qualities inhere in the one or in the 
other? They likewise teach us, that nothing can be decided 
@ priori coucerning any cause or effect ; and that experience, 
being the only source of our judgments of this nature, we 
cannot know from any other principle, whether matter, by its 
structure or arrangement, may not be the cause of thought. 
Abstract reasonings cannot decile any question of fact or 
existence. Lut admitting a spiritual substance to be dispersed 
throughout the univerne, like the ethereal fire of the Stoics, 
and to be the only inherent subject of thought. we have 
reagon to conclude from analogy, that nature uses it after the 
manner she does the uther substance, matter, She employs 
jt asa kind of paste or clay ; modifies it inton variety of forms 
or existences ; dissolves after a time each modification, and 
froin ita substance erects a new form. As the same material 
substance may successively compose the bodies of all animale, 
the sine spiritual substance may compose their minds: Their 
consciousness, or that system of thought which they formed 
during life, may be continnally dissolved by death, and 
nothing interests them in the new modification, The most 
positive assertors of the mortality of the soul never denied 
the immortality of its substance; and that an immaterial 


1 Compare, Of the Immaieriality of the Soul, Section V. of Part 
IV., Book I, of the Treatise, in which Hume concludes (1. p. 319) 
that, whether it be material or immaterial, ‘‘in both ceses the meta- 
physical arguinents for the immortality of the soul are equally 
inconclusive ; and in both cases the moral arguments and those 
derived from the analogy of nature are equally strong and con- 
vineing.” 

1 The question again respecting the materiality of the soul is 
one which I am at 2 loss to understand clearly, till it shall have been 
clearly detexmined what mater is, We know nothing of it, any 
more than of mind, except its attribgtes,”"—Whately, 7.c. p. 66, 
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substance, a8 well as a material, may lose its memory or con- 
sciousness, appears in part from experience, ifthe soul be 
immaterial. Reasoning from the commun course of nature, 
and without supposing any new interposition of the Supreme 
Cause, which ought always to be exclufled from philosophy, 
that is tucorruptible must also be ingenerable, The soul, there- 
fore, if immortal, existed before our birth, and if the former 
existence noways concerned us, neither will the Jatter. 
Animals undoubtedly feel, think, love, hate, will, and even 
reason, though in a more imperfect manner than men: Are 
their souls also immateria} and immortal?” 1 


Hume next proceeds to consider the moral arguments, 
and chiefly 


««, .. those derived from the justice of God, which is sup- 
posed to be further interested in the future punishment of 
the vicious and roward of the virtuour.” 


But if by the justice of God we meson the same 
attribute which we call justice in ourrelves, then why 
should either reward or punishment be extended beyond 
this life?? Our sole means of knowing anything is the 


1 "None of those who contend for the natural immortality of 
the soul... have been able to extricate themaclves from one 
difficulty, viz. that all their arguments apply, with exactly the 
same force, to prove an immortelity, not only of druées, but even of 
plants ; though in such a conclusion as this they are never willing 
to acquiesce.” —Whately, /.c. p. 67. 

* “Nor are we therefore authorised to infer 4 priori, imlependent 
of Revelation, a future state of retribution, from the irregularities 
prevailing in the presont life, since that future state does not 
account fully for these irregularities. It may explain, indeed, how 
present evil may be conducive to futare good, but not why the 
good could not be attained without the evil; it may reconcile with 
our notions of the divine justice the present prosperity of the 
wicked, bat it does not account for the existence of the wicked.” 
+-Whately, Z.c, pp. 69, 70. 
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reasoning faculty which God has given us; and that 
reasoning faculty not only denies us any conception of 
a future state, but fails to furnish a single valid 
argument in favowr of the belief that the mind will 
endure after the dissolution of the body. 


**,, , If any purpose of nature be clear, we may affirm 
that the whole scope and intention of man’s creation, so far 
as we can judge by natural reason, is limited to the present 
life.” 


To the argument that the powers of man are so much 
greater than the needs of this life require, that they 
suggest a future scene in which they can be employed, 
Hume replies :— 


“Tf the reason of man gives him great superiority above 
other aniinals, his necessities are proportionably multiplied 
upon him; his whole time, his whole capacity, activity, 
courage, and passion, find sufficient employment in fencing 
against the miseries of his present condition ; and frequently, 
nay, almost always, are too slender for the business assigned 
them. A pair of shoes, perhaps, was never yet wrought to 
the highest degree of perfection that commodity ia capable 
of attaining ; yet it is necessary, at least very useful, that there 
ahould be some politicians and moralists, even some geo- 
meters, poets and philosophers, among mankind. The powers 
of men are no more superior to their wants, considered 
merely in this life, than those of foxes and hares are, com- 
pared to their wants and to their period of existence. The 
inference from psrity of reason is therefore obvious.” 


In short, Hume argues that, if the faculties with 
which we are endowed are unable to discover a future 
state, and if the most attentive consideration of their 
nature serves to show that they are adapted to this life 
and nothing more, it is surely inconsistent with any 
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conception of justice that we should be dealt with, as if 
we had all along had a clear knowledge of the fact thus 
carefully concealed from us, What should we think of 
the justice of a father, who gave his son every renyon to 
suppose that a trivial fault would only be visited by a 
box on the ear; and then, years afterwards, put him on 
the rack for a week for the same fault t 

Again, the suggestion arises, if God is the cause of all 
things, heis responsible for ovil as well ag for good ; and 
it appears utterly irreconcilable with our notions of juu- 
tice that he should punish another for that which he 
has, in fact, done himrelf, Moreover, just punishment 
bears a proportion to the offence, while suffering which 
is intinite is two fucto disproportionate to any finite 
deed, 


“Why then eternal punixhment for the temporary offences 
of vo frail a creature ax nan? Can any one approve of Alex- 
ander’s rage, who intended to exterminate a whole natiun 
becaune they had seized his favourite horse Buccplinlas? 

“Heaven and hell suppose two dixtiuct spocies of men, 
the good and the bad ; Lut the greatest part of mankind float 
betwixt vice and virtte. Were one to go round the world 
with the intention of giving a good aupper to the righteous 
and a sound drubbing to the wicked, he would frequently be 
embarrassed in his choice, aud would find the merits and de- 
merits of most men and women scarcely ainount to the value 
of either.”? 





1 “3 reason also shows, that for inan to expect to earn for him. 
self by the practice of virtue, and claim, on hie just right, an im- 
mortality of exalted happiness, is a most extravagant and ground- 
less pretenaion.”"—Whately, Le p. 103. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the Archbishop sees no unreasonableness in a man’s enrning for 
himself an immortality of intense unhappiness by the practice of vice, 
So that life is, naturally, a venture in which you may lose all, but 

x 
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One can but admire the broad humanity and the in- 
sight into the springs of action manifest in this passage. 
Comprendre est & moitiz pardonner. The more one knows 
of the real conditions which determine men’s acts the 
less one finds either to praise or blame. For kindly 
David Hume, “the damnation of one man isan infinitely 
greater evil in the universe than the subversion of a 
thousand million of kingdoms.” And he would have 
felt with his countryman Burns, that even “ auld 
Nickie Ben" should ‘ hae s chance.” 

As against those who reason for the necessity of a 
future state, in order that the justice of the Deity may 
be satisfied, Hume's argumentation appears unanswerable, 
For if the justice of God resembles what we mean by 
justice, the bestowal of infinite happiness for finite well- 
doing and infinite misery for finite ill-doing, it is in no 
sense just, And, if the justice of God does not resemble 
what we mean by justice, it is on abuse of language to 
employ the name of justice for the attribute described 
by it. Bat, as against those who choose to argue that 
there is nothing in what is known to us of the attributes 
of the Deity inconsistent with a future state of rewards 
and punishments, Hume’s pleadings have no force. 
Bishop Butler's argument that, inasmuch as the visita- 
tion of our acts by rewards and punishments takes place 
in this life, rewards and punishments must be consistent 
with the attributes of the Deity, and therefore may go 
on as long as the mind endures, is unanswerable. What- 
ever exists is, by the hypothesis, e:istent by the will of 
God; and, therefore, the pains and pleasures which 
can eara nothing. It may be thought somewhat herd upon man- 


Eid At, they cared inte speculation of this sort, willy- 
ly. 
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exist now may go on existing for all eternity, either 
increasing, diminishing, or being endlessly varied in 
their intensity, ns they are now. 

It is remarkable that Hume does not refer to the 
sentimental arguments for the immortality of the soul 
which are so much in vogue at the present day; and 
which are based upon our desire for a longer consciouy 
existence than thet which nature appears to have 
allotted to us. Perhaps he did not think them worth 
notice, For indeed it is not little strange, that our 
strong desire that a certain occurrence should happen 
should be put forward as evidence that it will happen. 
If my intense desire to see the friend, from whom I 
have parted, does not bring him from the other side of 
the world, or take me thither; ifthe mother's agonised 
prayer that her child should live has not prevented 
him from dying; experience certainly affords no pre- 
sumption that the strong desire to be alive after 
death, which we call the aspiration after immortality, 
is any more likely to be gratified. As Hume truly says, 
“ All doctrines are to be suspected which are favoured 
by our passions ;” and the doctrine, that we are immortal 
because we should extremely like to be so, contains the 
quintessence of suspiciousness. 

In respect of the existence and attributes of the soul, 
as of those of the Deity, then, logic is powerless and 
reason silent. At the most we can get no further thin 
the conclusion of Kant :— 


“ After we bave satisfied ourselves of the vanity of all the 
aubitious attempts of reason to fly beyond the bounds of 
experience, enough remains of practical value to content us, 
It is true that no one may boast that le rows that God 
and a future life exist; for, if he possesses such know- 

n2 
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lodge, he is just the inan fur whom I have long been seeking. 
All knowledge (touching an object of mere reason) can be 
communicated, and therefore I might hope to see my own 
knowledge increased tu this prodigious extent, hy his inatruc- 
tion, No; our conviction in these matters ia not logical, but 
moral cortainty ; and, inaymuch as it rests upon subjective 
grounds, (of moral disposition) J must not even say: ft ia 
inorally certain that there is a God, and soon; but, J am 
inorally certain, and so on. That is to say: the belief in a 
{tod and in another world is so interwoven with my moral 
nature, that the former can no more vanish, than the latter 
ean ever he torn from me. 

“The only point to he remarked here is that this act of 
faith of the intellect (Vernunfigliube) assumes the existence 
of moral dispositions. If we leave thein aside, and suppose a 
mind quite indifferent to moral laws, the inquiry started by 
reason becomes imerely a subject for speculation; and [the 
conclusion attuined] may then indeed be supported by strong 
arguments from analogy, but not by euch as are competent 
to overcome persistent ecepticisin. 

“There is no one, however, who can fail to be interested in 
these questions. For, although he may be exclided from 
inoral influences by the want of 8 good disposition, yet, even 
in this case, enough remains to lead hiin to fear a divine exist- 
ence and a future state. To this end, nu more is necessary 
than that he can at least have no certainty that there is no 
euch being, and no future life; for, to make this conclusion 
demonstratively certain, he must be able to prove the im- 
possibility of both; and this assuredly no rational man can 
undertake to do. This negative belief, indeed, cannot pro- 
duce either morality or good dispositions, but can operate in 
an analogous fashion, by powerfully repressing the outbreak 
of evil tendencies. 

“But it will be said, ix this all that Pure Reason can 
do when it gazes out beyond the bounds of experience ? 
Nothing more than two articles of faith? Common sense 
could achieve ag much without calling the philosophers to its 
counsels! 
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“ I will not here speak of the eervice which philosophy has 
rendered to human reason by the laborious efforta of its 
criticism, granting that the outcome proves to be merely 
negative : about that matter something is to be said in the 
following section, But do you then ask, that the know- 
ledge which interests all men shall transcend the common 
understanding and be discovered for you only by philoso- 
phers? The very thing which you make a reproach, is the 
best confirmation of the justice of the previous conclusions, 
since it shows that which could not, at tirst, have been anti- 
cipated ; namely, that in those matters which concern all 
men alike, nature ix not guilty of distributing her gifta with 
partiality ; and that the highest philosophy, in dealing with 
the most important concerns of humanity, is able to tuke 
us no further than the guidance which she offords to the 
commonest understanding.” * 

In short, nothing can be proved or disproved, respect- 
ing either the distinct existence, the substance, or the 
durability of the soul. So far, Kant is at one with 
Hume. But Kant adds, as you cannot disprove the im- 
mortality of the soul, and as the belief therein is very 
asefnl for moral purposes, you may assume it. To 
which, had Hume lived half a century later, he would 
probably have replied, that, if morality has no better 
foundation than an assumption, it is not likely to bear 
much strain; and, if it has a better foundation, the 
asgumption rather weakens than strengthena it. 

As has been already said, Hume is not content 
with denying that we know anything about the exist- 
ence or the natnre of the soul; but he carries the war 
into the enemy's camp, and accuses those who affirm the 
immateriality, simplicity, and indivisibility of the 
thinking substance, of atheism and Spinozism, which 
are assumed to be convertible terms. 

) Kritik der veinea Vernuaft. Ed. Hartenstein, p. 547. 
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The method of attack is ingenious. Observation 
appears to acquaint us with two different systems of 
beinge, and both Spinoza and orthodox philosophers 
agree, that the necessary substratum of each of these is 
@ substance, in which the phenomena adhere, or of which 
they are attributes or modes, 


“T observe first the imiverse of objects or of body ; the 
kun, moon, and stars; the earth, seas, plants, animala, men, 
ships, heuser, and other productions either of art or of 
nature. Here Spinoza appears, and tells me thot these are 
only modifications and that the subject in which they inhere 
in simple, uncompounded, and indivisible. After this I con- 
sider the other system of beings, viz. the universe of thought, 
ormy impressions and ideas. Then I observe another sun, 
moon, and stars; an earth and sear, covered and inhabited by 
plants and animals, towns, houses, mountaina, rivers; and, m 
short, everything I can discover or conceive in the first system. 
Upon my inquiring concerning these, theologians present 
themsclyee, and tell ine that these also are modifications, and 
modifications of one simple, uncompounided, and indivisible 
substance. Iinmediately upon which Iam deafened with the 
noise of a hundred voices, that treat the first hypothesis with 
‘letextation and scorn, and the second with applause and vene- 
ration, I fun my attention to these hypotheses to ace what 
may be the reason of so great a partiality ; and find that they 
have the same fault of being unintelligible, and that, os far 
as we can understand them, they are so much alike, that ‘tia 
impossible to discover any absurdity in onc, which is not coi- 
anon to both of them.” —(I. p. 309.) 


For the manner in which Hume makes his case good, 
I must refer to the original. Plain people may rest 
aatiafied that both hypotheses are unintelligible, without 
plunging any farther among syllogisms, the premisses 
of which convey no meaning, while the conclusions carry 
no conviction, 


CHAPTER X. 
VOLITION ; LIBERTY AND NECERSITY. 


Ix the opening paragraphs of the third part of the 
second book of the Treatise, Hume gives a description 
of the will. 


Of all tho immediate effects of pain and pleasure there is 
none more remarkablo than the iil; and though, properly 
epenking, it be not comprehended among the passions, yet as 
the full understanding of its nature and properticu is neces- 
sary to the explanation of them, wo shall here make it tho 
subject of our inquiry. I desire it may be observed, that, by 
the will, I wean nothing but the internal impression we feel, 
and are conscious of, when we knowingly give rise to any new 
motion of our body, or new perception of our mind, This in- 
pression, like the preceding ones of prido and humility, love 
and hatred, ‘tis impossible to define, and needless to describe 
any further.’’—(II. p. 150.) 


This description of volition may be criticised on varioua 
grounds. More especially does it seem defective in 
restricting the term “‘ will” to that feeling which arises 
when we act, or appear to act, as causes: for one may 
will to strike, without striking ; or to think of something 
which we have forgotten. 

Every volition is a complex idea composed of two 
elements : the one is the idea of an action ; the other is 
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a, desire for the occurrence of that action. If I will to 
atrike, I have an idea of a certain movement, and a desire 
that that movement should take place ; if I will to think 
of any subject, or, in other words, to attend to that sub- 
ject, I have an idea of the subject and a strong desire 
that it should remain present to my consciousness, And 
so far as I can discover, this combination of an idea of 
an object with an emotion, is everything that can be 
directly observed in an act of volition, So that Hume's 
definition may be amended thus: Volition is the impres- 
sion which arises when the idea of a bodily or mental 
action ia accompanied by the desire that the action 
should be accomplished. It differa from other desires 
simply in the fact, that we regard ourselves as possible 
causes of the action desired. 

‘Two questions arise, in connexion with the observation 
of the phenomenon of volition, as they arise out of the 
contemplation of all other natural phenomena, Firstly, 
has it @ cause; and, if so, what is its cause? Secondly, 
is it followed by any effect, and if so, what effect does it 
produce ? 

Hume points out, that the nature of the phenomena 
wo consider can have nothing to do with the origin of 
the conception that they are connected by the relation 
of cause and effect, For that relation is nothing but an 
order of succession, which, so far as our experience goes, 
is invariable ; and it is obvious that the nature of pheno- 
mena has nothing to do with their order. Whatever it 
is that leads us to seek for a cause forevery event, in the 
case of the phenomena of the external world, compela us, 
with equal cogency, to seek it in that of the mind. 

The only meaning of the law of causation, in tha 
physical world, is, that it generalises universal experience 
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of the order of that world; and, if experience shows a 
similar order to obtain among states of consciousness, 
the law of causation wil! properly express that order, 

That such an order exists, however, is acknowledged 
by every sane man : 


“Our idea, therefore, of necessity and causation, ariser 
entirely from the uniformity observable in the operations of 
nature, where similar objects are constantly conjoined together, 
and the mind is determined by custom to infer the ono from 
the appearance of the other. These two circumstances form 
the whole of that necessity which we ascribe to matter, Be- 
yond the constant conjunction of similar objects and the con- 
sequent inference from one to the other, we have no notion 
of any necessity of connexion, 

“If it appear, therefore, what all mankind have evor 
allowed, without any doubt or hesitation, that these two cir- 
cumstances take place in the voluntary actions of men, and in 
the operations of mind, it must follow that all mankind have 
ever agreed in the doctrine of necesmty, anc that they have 
hitherto disputed merely from not understanding each other.” 
—(IV. p. 97.) 


But is this constant conjunction observable in human 
actions } A student of history could give but one answer 
to this question : 


« Ambition, avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, genorosity, 
public spirit ; these passions, mixed in various degrees, and 
distributed through society, have been, from the beginning of 
the world, and still are, the source of all the actions and enter- 
Prizes which have ever been observed among mankind. 
Would you know the sentiments, inclinations, and course of 
life of the Greeks and Romans? Study well the temper and 
actions of the French and English. You cannot be much 
mistaken in transferring to the former most of the observa- 
tions which you have made with regard to the latter. Man- 
Kind are so much the same, in all times and places, that history 
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informa us of nothing new or strange in this particular. Ite 
chief use is only to discover the constant and universal prin- 
ciples of humen nature, by showing men in all varieties of 
circumstances and situations, and furnishing os with materials 
from which we may form our observations, and become ac- 
quainted with the regular springs of human action aud 
behaviour. These records of wars, intrigues, factions, and 
revolutions are so many collections of experiments, by which 
the politician or moral philosopher fixes the principles of his 
science, in the same manner es the physician or natural philo- 
sopher becomes acquainted with the nature of plants, minerals, 
and other external objects, by the experiments which he forms 
concerning them. Nor are the earth, air, water, and other 
clements examined by Aristotle and Hippocrates more like to 
those which at present lie under our observation, than the 
men deacribed by Polybius and Tacitus are to thoso who now 
govern the world."—{IV. pp. 97-8,) 


Hume proceeds to point out that the value set upon 
experience in the conduct of affairs, whether of business 
or of politics, involves the acknowledgment that we base 
our expectation of what men will do, upon our observation 
of what they have done ; and, that we are as firmly con- 
vinoed of the fixed order of thoughts as we are of that 
of things. And, if it be urged that human actions not 
unfrequently appear unaccountable and capricious, hia 
reply is prompt :— 


“ T grant it posaible to find some actions which seem to 
have no regular connexion with any known motives, and are 
exceptions to all the measures of conduct which have ever 
been established for the government of men. But if ono 
could willingly know what judgment should be formed of 
auch irregular and extraordinary actions, we may consider 
the sentiments commonly entertained with regard to thoao 
irregular events which appoar in the course of nature, and 
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the operations of external objects, All causes are not con- 
joined to their usual effects with like uniformity. An arti- 
ficer, who handles only dead matter, may be disappointed in 
his aim, as well as the politiciar, who directs the conduct of 
sensible and intelligent agents, 

“The yulgar, who take things according to their first 
appearance, attribute the nncertainty of events to such an 
uncertainty in the causes as make the Jatter often fail of 
their usual influence, though they meet with no impediment 
to their operation. But philosophers, obsorving that, almost in 
every part of nature, there is contained a vast variety of 
springs and principles, which are hid, by reason of their 
ininuteness or remoteness, find that it is at least possible the 
contrariety of eventa may not proceed from any contingency 
in the cause, but from the secret operation of contrary causer, 
This possibility is converted into certainty by further obser. 
vation, when they remark that, upon an exact scrutiny, 2 con- 
trariety of effects always betrays a contrariety of causes, and 
proceeds frum their mutual opposition. A peasant can give 
no better reason for the stopping of any clock or watch, than 
to say tlat it does not commonly go tight, But an artist 
easily perceives that the same force in the spring or pendulum 
has alwaya the game influence on the wheels ; but fails of ita 
usual effect, perhaps by reason of a grain of dust, which puts 
a atop to the whole movement. From the observation of 
several paralle} instances, philosophers form a maxim, that the 
connexion between all causes and effects is equally necessary, 
ond that ita seeming uncertainty in sume instances proceed 
from the secret opposition of contrary causes.”—(IV.pp.101-2.) 


So with regard to human actions : — 


“The internal principles and motives may operate in a 
uniform manner, notwithstanding these seeming irregularities + 
in the same manner as the winds, rains, clouds, and other 
variations of the weather are supposed to be governed by 
steady principles; though not easily discoverable by human 
sagacity and inquiry.”—{IV. p. 103.) 
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Meteorology, as a acience, was not in existence in 
Hume’s time, or he would have left out the “ supposed 
to be.” In practice, again, what difference doea any ons 
make between natural and moral evidence? 


“A prisoner who has neither money nor intorest, discovers 
the impossibility of his escape, as well when he considers the 
obstinacy of the gaoler, as the walls and bars with which he is 
surrounded ; and, in all attempts for his frecdom, chooses 
rather to work upon the stone and iron of the one, than upon 
the inflexible nature of the other. The same prigoner, when 
conducted to the scaffold, foresees his death as certainly from 
the constancy and fidelity of his guards, os from the operation 
of the axe or wheel. His mind rans along a certain train of 
ideas: The refusal of the soldiers to consent to his escape; 
the action of the executioner; the separation of the head and 
body; bleeding, convulsive motions, and death. Here is a 
connected chain of natural causes and voluntary actions; but 
the mind feels no difference between them, in passing from 
one link to another, nor is leas certain of the future event, 
than if it were connected with the objects presented to the 
memory or senses, by a train of causes cemented together by 
what we are pleased to call a physical necessity. The same 
experienced union has the same effect on the mind, whether 
the united objects be motives, volition, and actions ; or figure 
and motion. We may change the names of things, but their 
nature and their operation on the understanding never 
change.”"—{IV. pp. 105-6.) 


Bat, if the necessary connexion of our acts with our 
ideas has always been acknowledged in practice, why 
the proclivity of mankind to deny it words? 


“If we examine the operations of bedy, and the production 
of effects from their causes, we shall find that all our faculties 
can never carry us further in our knowledge of this relation, 
than barely to observe, that particular objects are constantly 
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conjoined together, and that the mind is carried, by a cus- 
tomary transition, from the appearance of the one to the belief 
of the other. But thongh this conclusion concerning human 
ignorance be the result of the strictest scrutiny of this subject, 
men still entertain a strong propensity to believe, that they 
penetrate further into the province of nature, and perceive 
something like a necessary connexion between cause and 
effect, When. again, they turn their reflections towards tho 
operationa of their own minds, and feel no such connexion 
between the motive and the action ; they are thence apt to 
suppose, that there is a difference between tho effects which 
result from material force, and those which arise from thought 
and intelligence. But, being once convinced, that we know 
nothing of causation of any kind, than merely the constant 
conjunction of objects, and the consequent inference of tho 
mind from one to another, and finding that these two circum- 
stances are universally allowed to have place in voluntary 
actions ; we may be more easily led to own the rane necessity 
common to all causes.”—(EV. pp. 107, 8.) 


The last asylum of the hard-pressed advocate of the 
doctrine of uncaused volition is usually, that, argue as 
you like, he has a profound and ineradicable consctu.s- 
ness of what he calls the freedom of his will, But Hume 
follows him even here, though only in a note, as if he 
thought the extinction of so transparent a sophism 
hardly worthy of the dignity of his text. 


“The prevalence of the doctrine of liberty inay be 
accounted for from another cause, viz. a false sensation, or 
seeming experience, which we hnve, or may have, of liberty or 
indifference in many of our actions. The necessity of any 
action, whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly speak- 
ing, s quality in the agent, but in any thinking or intelligent 
being who may consider the action ; and it consist chiefly in 
the determination of his thoughts to infer the existence of 
that action from some preceding objects; as liberty, when 
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opposed to necessity, is nothing but the want of that deter- 
mination, and a certain looseness or indifference which we 
feel, in passing or not passing, from the idea of any object to 
the idea of any succeeding one. Now we may observe that 
though, in reflecting on human actions, we seldom feel such 
looseness or indiffcrence, but are commonly able to infer them 
with considerable certainty from their motives, and from the 
dispositions of the agent; yet it frequently happens, that in 
performing the actions themselves, we are sensible of some- 
thing like it: And as all resembling objects are taken for each 
other, this has been employed as demonstrative and even 
intuitive proof of human liberty. We feel that our actions 
are subject to our will on most occasions ; and imagine we fec!, 
that the will itself is subject to nothing, because, when by a 
denial of it we are provoked to try, we feel that it moves 
casily every way, and produces an image of itself (or a Velleity 
as it is called in the schools), even on that side on which it did 
not settle. This image or faint notion, we persuade ourselves, 
could at that time have been completed into the thing itself ; 
because, should that be denied, we find upon a second trial 
that at present it can. We consider not that the fantastical 
desire of showing liberty is here the motive of our actions,” 
(IV. p, 110, note.) 


Moreover, the moment the attempt is made to give a 
definite meaning to the words, the supposed opposition 
between free will and necessity turns out to be a mere 
verbal dispute. 


“For what is meant by liberty, when applied to voluntary 
actions? We cannot surely mean, that actions have so little 
connexion with motive, inclinations, and circumstances, that 
one does not follow with a certain degree of uniformity from 
the other, and that one affords no inference by which we can 
conclude the existence of the other, For these are plain 
and acknowleged matters of fact. By liberty, then, we can 
only mean a power of acting or not acting according io the 
determinations of the will ; that is, if we choose to remain at 
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rest, we may ; if we choose to move, wealso may. Now this 
hypothetical liberty is universally allowed to belong to every 
one who is nota prisoner and in chains. Here then is nv 
subject of dispute."—(IV..p. 111.) 

Balf the controversies about the freedom of the will 
would have had no existencs, if this pithy paragraph had 
been well pondered by those who oppose the doctrine of 
necessity. For they rest upon the absurd presumption 
that the proposition, “I can do as I like,” is contradic- 
tory to the doctrine of necessity. The answer is; nobody 
doubts that, at any rate within certain limita, you can do 
as you like. But what determines your likings and 
dislikings $ Did you make your own constitution? Is 
it your contrivance that one thing is pleasant and 
another is painful? And even if it were, why did you 
prefer to make it after the one fashion rather than 
the other 1 The passionate assertion of the consciousness 
of their freedom, which is the favourite refuge of the 
opponents of the doctrine of necessity, is mere futility, 
for nobody denies it. What they really have to do, if 
they would upset the necessarian argument, jx to prove 
that they are free to associate any emotion whatever with 
any idea whatever; to like pain as much as pleayure ; 
vice as much as virtue ; in short, to prove, that, whatever 
may be the fixity of order of the universe of things, that 
of thought is given over to chance. 

In the second part of this remarkable essay, Humo 
considers the real, or supposed, immoral consequences of 

“the doctrine of necessity, premising the weighty obser- 
vation that 

“ When any opinion leads to absurdity, it is certainly false ; 
but it is not certain that an opinion is falee becayse it is 
of dangerous consequence.” —{TV, p. 112.) 
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And, therefore, that the attempt to refute an opinion 
by a picture of its dangerous consequences to religion 
and morality, is as illogical as it is reprehensible. 

It is said, in the first place, that necessity destroys 
responsibility ; that, as it is usually put, we have no 
tight to praise or blame actions that cannct be helped. 
Hume's reply amounts to this, that the very idea of 
responsibility implies the belief in the necessary con- 
nexion of certain actions with certain states of the 
mind, A person is held responsible only for those acts 
which are preceded by « certain intention; and, as we 
cannot see, or hear, or feel, an intention, we can only 
reason out its existence on the principle that like effocts 
have like causes. 

Tf a man is found by the police busy with 
“jemmy” and dark lantern at a jeweller’s shop door 
over night, the magistrate before whom he is brought 
the next morning, reasons from those effects to their 
causes in the fellow’s “ burglarious” idens and volitions, 
with perfect confidenca, and punishes him accordingly. 
And it is quite clear that such a proceeding would be 
grossly unjust, if the links of the logical process were 
other than necessarily connected together. The advocate 
who should attempt to get the man off on the plea that 
his client need not necessarily have had a felonious 
intent, would hardly waste his time more, if he tried to 
prove that the sum of all the angles of « triangle is not 
two right angles, but three. 

A man's moral responsibility for his acts has, in fact, ° 
nothing to do with the causation of these acta, but de- 
pends on the frame of mind which accompanies them. 
Common language tells us this, when it uses “ well-dis- 
posed” aa the equivalent of “good,” and “ evil-minded" 
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ag that of “ wicked.” If A does something which puts 
B in a violent passion, it is quite possible to admit that 
B's passion is the necessary consequence of A’s act, 
and yet to believe that B’s fury is morally wrong, or 
that he ought to control it. In fact, a calm bystander 
would reason with both on the assumption of moral 
necessity. He would say to A, “ You were wrong in 
doing a thing which you knew (that is, of the necessity 
of which you were convinced) would irritate B.”” And 
he would say to B, “You are wrong to give way to 
passion, for you know its evil effects "--that ix the ne- 
cessary connection between yielding to passion and evil. 

So far, therefore, from necessity destroying morn) 
responsibility, it is the foundation of all prise and 
blame ; and moral admiration reaches its climax in the 
ascription of necessary goodness to the Deity. 

To the statement of another consequence of the neces- 
sarian doctrine, that, if there be a God, he must be the 
cause of all evil as well as of all good, Hume gives no 
real reply—probably because none is possible. But 
then, if this conclusion is distinctly and unquestionably 
deducible from the doctrine of necessity, it is no less 
unquestionably a direct consequence of every known 
form of monotheism, If God is the cause of all things, 
he must be the cause of evil among the rest; if he is 
omniscient, he must have the fore-knowledge of evil ; 
if he is almighty, he must possess the power of pro- 
venting, or of extinguishing evil. And to say that an 
all-knowing and all-powerful being is not responsible 
for what happens, because he only permits it, is, under 
its intellectual aspect, a piece of childish sophistry ; 
while, aa to the moral look of it, one has only to ask 
any decently honourable man, whether, under like cir- 
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cumstances, he would try to get rid of his responsibility 
by such 4 ples. 

Hume's Inquiry appeared in 1748. He does not 
refer to Anthony Collins’ essay on Liberty, published 
thirty-three years before, in which the same question is 
treated to the same effect, with singular force and 
lucidity. It may be said, perhaps, that it is not wonder- 
fol that the two freethinkers should follow the same 
line of reasoning ; but no such theory will account for 
the fact that in 1754, the famous Calvinistic divine, Jona- 
than Edwards, President of the College of New Jersey, 
produced, in the interests of the straitest orthodoxy, a 
demonstration of the necessarian thesis, which bas never 
been equalled in power, and certainly has never been 
refuted, 

In the ninth section of the fourth part of Edwards’ 
Inquiry, he has to deal with the Arminian objection 
to the Calvinistic doctrine that “it makes God the 
nuthor of sin” ; and it is curious to watch the struggle 
between the theological controversialist, striving to ward 
off on admirsion which he knows will be employed to 
damage his side, aud the acute logician, conscious that, 
in some shape or other, the admission must be made. 
Beginning with a tu quoque, that the Arminian doctrine 
involves consequences as bad as the Calvinistic view, 
he proceeds to object to the term “author of sin,’ 
though he ends by admitting that, in a certain sense, 
it is applicable; he proves from Scripture, that God is 
the disposer and orderer of sin; and then, by an 
elaborate false analogy with the darknesa resulting 
from the absence of the sun, endeavours to suggest that 
he ia only the suthor of it in a negative sense; and, 
finally, he takes refuge in the conclusion that, though 
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God is the orderer and disposer of those deeds which, 
considered in relation to their agents, are morally evil. 
yet, inasmuch as His purpose has all along been infinitely 
good, they are not evil relatively to Him. 

And this, of course, may be perfectly true; but if 
true, it is inconsistent with the attribute of Omnipotence. 
It is conccivable that there should be no evil in the 
world; that which is conceivable is certainly possible : 
if it were possible for evil to be non-existent, the maker of 
the world, who, though forekno wing the existence of evil 
in that world, did not prevent it, either did not really 
desire it should not exist, or could not prevent its exist- 
ence, It might bo well for those who inveigh againat 
the logical consequences of necessarianism to bethink 
them of the logical consequences of theism; which are 
not only the xame, when the attribute of O:nniscience is 
ascribed to the Deity, but which bring out, from the 
existence of moral evil, a hopeless conflict between the 
attributes of Intinite Benevolence and Infinite Power, 
which, with no less assurance, are affirmed to appertain 
to the Divine Being. 

Kant's mode of dealing with the doctrine of necessity 
is very singular. That the phenomena of the mind 
follow fixed relations of cause and effect is, to him, 
as unquestionable as it is to Hume. But then there 
is the Diag an sich, the Noumenon, or Kantian equiva- 
lent for the substance of the soul This, being out 
of the phenomenal world, is subject to none of the 
laws of phenomena, and is consequently es absolutely 
free, and as completely powerless, as a mathematical 
point, in vacuo, would be. Hence volition is uncaused, 
80 far as it belongs to the noumenon; but, necessary, 
20 far as it takes effect in the phenomenal world. 

02 
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Since Kant is never weary of telling us that we know 
nothing whatever, and can know nothing, about the 
noumenon, except as the hypothetical subject of any 
nupber of negative predicates; the information that 
it is free, in the sense of being out of reach of the law 
of causation, is about as valuable as the assertion that 
it is neither grey, nor blue, nor square. For practical 
purposes, it must be admitted that the inward pos- 
session of such a noumenal libertine does not amount 
te much for people whose actual existence is made up 
of nothing but definitely regulated phenomena. When 
the good and evil angels fought for the dead body of 
Mosez, its presence must have been of about the same 
value to either of the contending parties, as that of 
Kant's noumenon, in the battle of impulses which rages 
in the breast of man. Metaphysicians, as » rule, are 
sadly deficient in the sense of humour; or they would 
aurely abstain from advancing propositions which, when 
stripped of the verbiage in which they are disguised, 
appear to the profane eye to be bare shams, naked but 
not ashamed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. 


Is his autobiography. Hume writes :— 

“In the same year [1752] was published at London my 
Inguiry Concerning the Principles of Morals ; which in my own 
opinion (who ought not to judge on that subject) is of all my 
writings, historica}, philosophical, and literary, incomparably 
the best. It came unnoticed and unobrerved into the world.’ 

It may commonly be noticed that the relative value 
which an author ascribes to his own works rarely agrees 
with the estimate formed of them by his readers; who 
criticise the products, without either the power or the 
wish to take into account the pains which they may have 
cost the producer. Moreover, the clear and dispassionate 
common sense of the Znguiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals may have tasted flat after the highly-seasoued 
Inquiry concerning the Human Understanding. Whether 
the public like to be deceived, or not, may be open to 
question ; but it is beyond # doubt that they love to be 
shocked in a pleasant and mannerly way. Now Hume's 
speculations on moral questions are not so remote from 
those of respectable professors, like Hutcheson, or saintly 
prelates, such ag Butler, as to present any striking 
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novelty. And they support the cause of righteousness 
ina coal, reasonable, indeed slightly patronising fashion, 
eminently in harmony with the mind of the eighteenth 
century ; which admired virtue very much, if she would 
only avoid the rigour which the age called fanaticism, 
and the fervour which it called enthusiasm. 

Having applied the ordinary methods of scientific 
inquiry to the intellectual phenomena of the mind, it 
was natural that Hume should extend the same mode of 
investigation to its moral phenomena; and, in the true 
spirit of a natural philosopher, he commences by select- 
ing a group of those states of consciousness with which 
every one’s personal experience must have nade him 
familiar: in the expectation that the discovery of the 
sources of moral approbation and dixapprobation, in 
this comparatively easy case, may furnish tho means of 
detecting them where they are more recondite. 


“We shall analyse that complication of mental qualities 
which form what, in common lifo, we cal} rgRSONAL MERIT: We 
shall consider every attribute of the mind, which renders a 
man an object either of esteem and affection, or of hatred and 
contempt; every habit or sentiment or faculty, which if ascribed 
to any person, iinplies either praise or blame, and may enter 
into any panegyric or satire of his character and mannera, 
The quick sensibility which, on this head, is so universal 
among mankind, gives a philosopher sufficient assurance that 
he can never be considerably mistaken in framing the cata- 
logue, or incurs any danger of misplacing the objects of his 
contemplation : He needs only enter into his own breast fora 
moment, and consider whether he should or should not desire 
to have this or that quality assigned to him, and whether 
such or such an imputation would proceed from a friend or en 
enemy. The very nature of language guides us almoat 
infallibly in forming a judgment of this nature; and as 
every tongue possesses one set of words which are taken in a 
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good sense, and another in the opposite, the least acquain- 
tence with the idiom auffices, without any reasoning, to direct 
us in collecting and arranging the estimable or blamable 
qualities of men, The only object of reasoning ie to dis- 
cover the circumstances on both sides, which are conrmon to 
these qualities; to observe that particular in which the 
estimable qualities agree on the one hand, and the blamable 
on the other, and thence to reach the foundation of ethics, 
and find their universal principles, from which all censure or 
approbation is ultimately derived. As this is a question 
of fact, not of abstract acience, we can only expect success 
by following the experimental method, and deducing general 
maxims from a comparison of particular instances. The other 
scientifical method, where a general abstract principle is first 
established, and is afterwards branched out into a variety of 
inferences and conclusions, may be more perfovt in itself, hut 
auits less the imperfection of human nature, aud is @ common 
source of illusion and mistake, in this as well as in other 
subjects. Men are now cured of their passion for hypotheses 
and systems in natural philosophy, and will hearken to 10 
arguments but those which are derived from experience. It 
is full time they should attempt a like reformation in alt moral 
disquixitions; and reject every system of ethica, however 
subtile or ingeniour, which is not founded on fact and obser- 
vation.” —(IV, pp. 242—4.) 


No qualities give a man a greater claim to personal 
merit than benevolence and justice; but if we inquire 
why benevolence deserves so much praise, the answer 
will certainly contain a large reference to the utility of 
that virtue to society; and as for justice, the very 
existence of the virtue implies that of society ; public 
utility is its sole origin ; and the measure of its useful- 
neas is also the standard of its merit. If every man 
possessed everything he wanted, and no one had the 
power to interfere with such possession ; or if no man 
desired that which could damage his fellow-man, justice 
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would have no part f play in the universe. But as 
Hume observes :— 


“In the present disposition of the human heart, it would 
perhaps be difficult to find complete instances of such en- 
lagged affections ; but still we may observe that the case of 
families approaches towards it; and the stronger the mutual 
benevolence ia among the individuals, the nearer it approaches, 
till all distinction of proporty be in a great measure Jost and 
confounded among them. Between married persons, the 
cement of friendship is by the laws supposed so strong, as to 
abolish all division of possessions, and has often, in reality, 
the force assigned to it,: And it is observable that, during the 
ardour of uew enthusiasms, when every principle is inflamed 
into extravagance, the community of guods has frequently 
been attempted; and nothing bur experience of ita incon 
veniences, from the returning or disguised selfishness of men, 
vould make the imprudent fanatics adopt anew the idees of 
justice and separate property. So true is it that this virtue 
derives its existence entirely from its necessary use to the 
intercourse and socist state of mankind.”—(IV. p. 256.) 

“Were the buman species so framed by nature as that each 
individual possessed within himeelf every faculty requisite 
both for his own preservation and for the propagation of his 
kind: Were all society and intercourse cut off between man 
and man by the primary intention of the Supreme Creator = 
It seems evident that so solitary a being would be as much 
incapable of justice 8 of social discourse and conversation. 
Whore mutual regard and forbearance serve to no manner of 
purpose, they would never direct the conduct of any reason- 
able man. The headlong course of the passions would be 
checked by no reflection on future consequences, And as each. 


1 Family affection in the eighteenth century may have beer 
stronger than in the nineteenth ; but Hume's bachelor inexperience 
can surely alone explain his strange account of the suppositions of 
the marriage Jaw of that day, and their effects. The law certainly 
abolished all division of possessions, but it did so by making the 
bnaband sole proprietor. 
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man is here eupposed to love himself alone, and to depend 
only on himself and his own activity for safety and happiness, 
he would, on every occasion, to the utmost of his power, 
challenge the preference above every other being, to none of 
which he is bound by any ties, either of nature or of interest. 

“But suppose the conjunction of the sexes to he estabtished 
in nature, a family immediately arises ; and particular rules 
being found requisite for its subsistence, these are immediately 
embraced, though without comprehending the rest of man- 
kind within their prescriptions. Suppose that several familica 
unite together in one society, which, is totally disjoined from 
all others, the rules which preserve peace and order enlarge 
themselves to the utmoat extent of that eociety ; but becoming 
then entirely useless, lose their force when carried one step 
further, But again, suppose that several distinct socictien 
maintain a kind of intercourse for mutual convenience and 
advantage, the boundaries of justice still grow larger, in pro- 
Portion to the largeners of men's views and the force of their 
mutual connexion, Tistory, experience, reason, sufficiently 
instruct us in this natural progrers of humun sentiments, and 
in the gradual enlargement of our regard to justice in pro- 
portior we become acquainted with the extensive utility of 
thot virtue.”"—(IV. pp. 262—4.) 





The moral obligation of justice and the right» of pro- 
perty are by no means diminished by this exposure of 
the purely utilitarian basis on which they rest :— 


“For what stronger foundation can be desired or conceived 
for any duty, than to observe that human society, or even 
human nature, could not subsist without the establishment of 
it, and will still arrive at greater degrees of happiness and 
perfection, the nore inviolable the regard is which is paid to 
that duty? 

The dilemma seems obvious: As justice evidently tendu 
to promote public utility, and to support civil soviety, the 
sentiment of justice ix either derived from our reflecting on 
that tendency, or, like hunger, thirst, and other apprtites, re- 
sentment, love of life, attachment to offspring, and other 
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passions, arises from a simple original instinct in the human 
heart, which nature has implanted for like salutary purposes, 
If the latter be the case, it follows that property, which is the 
object of justice, is also distinguished by o simple original 
instinct, and is not ascertained by any argument or reflection, 
But who ia there that ever heard of auch an instinct? 
Or is this a subject in which new discoveries can be made? 
We may as well expect to discover in the body new renses 
which had before escaped the ubservation of all mankind.” 
—(IV. pp. 278, 4.) 

The restriction of the object of justice to property, in 
this passage, i» singular. Pleasure and pain can hardly 
be included under the term propeity, and yet justice 
surely deals largely with the withholding of the former, 
or the infliction of the latter, by men on one another. If 
aman bars another from a pleasure which he would 
otherwise enjoy, or actively hurts him without good 
reason, the latter i» said to be injured as much as if his 
property had been interfered with. Here, indeed, it 
may be readily shown, that it is as much the interest 
of society that men should not interfere with one 
another's freedom, or mutually inflict positive or nega- 
tive pain, as that they should not meddle with one 
another's property ; und henca the obligation of justice 
in such matters may be deduced. But, if 4 man merely 
thinks iJl of another, or feels maliciously towards him 
without due cause, he is properly said to be unjust. 
In this case it would be hard to prove that any mjury 
is done to society by the evil thought; but there is 
no question that it will be stigmatised as an injustice ; 
and the offender himself, in another frame of mind, is 
often ready enough to admit that he has fuiled to be 
just towards his neighbour. However, it may plav- 
sibly be said, that so slight a barrier lies between 
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thought and speech, that any moral quality attached to 
the latter is easily transferred to the former ; and that, 
since open slander is obviously opposed to the interests of 
society, injustice of thought, which is silent slander, must 
become inextricably associated with the sume blame. 

But, granting the utility to society of all kinds of 
benevolence and justice, why should tho quality of 
those virtues involve the sense of moral obligntion { 

Hume answers this question in the fifth section, en- 
titled, Why Utility Pleases, He repudintes the deduction 
of moral approbation from self-love, and utterly denies 
that we approve of benevolent or just actions because 
we think of the benefits which they ure likely to confer 
-indirectly on ourselves. The source of the approbation 
with which we view un act ureful to society inust be 
sought elsewhere ; and, in fact, is to be found in that 
feeling which is called sympathy, 

"No man is absolutely indifferent to the happiness and 
misery of others, The first hes o natural tendency to give 
pleasure, the second pain. This every one may find in him- 
self. It is not probable that these principles can bo resolved 
into principles more simple oud universal, whatever attempts 
may have been made for that purpose."’—{IV. p. 294, Note.) 


Other men’s joys and sorrows are not spectacles at 
which we remain unmoved :— 


«|... The view of the former, whether in its cannes or effecta, 
like sunshine, or the prospect of well-cultivated plains (to 
cary our pretensions no higher) vormmunicates a secret joy 
and satisfaction ; the appearance of the latter, like a lowering 
cloud or barren landscape, throws a melancholy damp over the 
imagination. And this concession heing once made, the diffi- 
culty is over; and a natural unforced interpretation of the 
phenomena of human life will afterwards, we hope, prevail 
among all speculative inquirers.”—(IV. p. 320.) 
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The moral approbation, therefore, with which we re- 
gard acts of justice or benevolence rests upon their utility 
to society, because the perception of that utility or, in 
other words, of the pleasure which they give to other 
men, arouses a feeling of sympathetic pleasure in our- 
selves, The feeling of obligation to be just, or of the 
duty of justice, arises out of that association of moral 
approbation or disapprobation with one’s own actions, 
which is what we call conscience. To fail in jastice, or 
in benevolence, is to be displeased with oneself. But 
happiness is impossible without inward self-approval ; 
and, hence, every man who has any regard to his own 
happiness and welfare, will find his best reward in the 
practice of every moral duty. On this topic Hume 
expends much eloquence. 


“But what philosophical truths can be more advantageous 
to society than these here delivered, which represent virtue in 
all Ler genuine and most engaging charms, and make us 
approach her with ease, familiarity, and affection? The 
«smal dreas falls off, with which many divines and some 
philosophers have covered her; and nothing appears but gentle- 
nesg, humanity, beneficence, affability ; nay, even at proper 
inftervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She talks not of useless 
austerities and rigours, suffering and self-denial. She declares 
that her sole purpose is to make her votaries, and all mankind, 
during every period of their existence, if poxsible, cheerful 
and happy ; nor does she ever willingly part with any pleasure 
but in hopes of ample compensation in some other period of 
their lives. The sole trouble which she demands is that of 
just calculation, and a steady preference of the greater 
happiness. And if any austere pretenders approach her, 
enemies to joy and pleasure, she either rejects them as 
hypocrites and deceivers, or if she adinit them in her train, 
they are ranked, however, among the least favoured of her 
votaries, 
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* And, indeed, to drop all figurative expression, what hopes 
can we ever have of engaging mankind to a practive which 
we confess full of austerity and rigour? Or what theory of 
morals can ever serve any useful purpose, unless it can show, 
by a particular detail, that all the duties which it recommends 
are also the true interest of each individual? The peculiar 
advantage of the foregoing syatem scem to be, that it furnishes 
proper mediums for that purpose,”—(IV. p. 560.) 


In this pean to virtue, there is more of the danos 
measure than will sound appropriate in the ears of 
most of the pilgrims who toil painfully, not without many 
a stumble and many a bruise, along the rough and steep 
roads which lead to the higher life. 

Virtue is undoubtedly beneficent ; but the man is to be 
envied to whom her ways reem in anywise playful. And, 
‘hough she may not talk much about suffering and xelf- 
denial, her silence on that topic may be accounted for on 
the principle ¢a va sana dire. The calculation of the 
greatest happiness is not performed quite so ensily ay 1 
rule of three sum ; while, in the hour of temptation. the 
question will crop up, whether, os something hay to 
be sacrificed, a bird in the hand is not worth two in 
the bush; whether it may not be as well to give up 
the problematical greater happiness in the future, for 
certain great happiness in the present, and 

“Buy the merry madness of one Lour 
With the long irksomeness of following time.” ! 

If mankind cannot be engaged in practices “full of 
austerity and rigour,” by the love of righteousness and 
the fear of evil, without seeking for other compensation 
than that which flows from the gratification of such love 
and the consciousness of escape from debasement, they 
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are in a bad case. For they will assuredly find that virtue 
presents no very close likeness to the sportive leader of 
the joyous hours in Hume's rosy picture; but that she 
iz an awfal Goddess, whose ministers are the Furies, and 
whose highest reward is peace. 

It is not improbable that Hume would have qualified 
all this as enthusiasm or fanaticism, or both; but he 
virtually admits it :— 


“Now, as virtuo is an end, and is desirable on its own 
acvount, without fee or reward, inerely for the immediate 
patinfaction which it conveys, it is requisite that there should 
he some sentiment which it touches; some internal taste or 
feeling, or whatever you plense to call it, which distinguishes 
inoral good and evil, and which embraccs the one and rejects 
the other, 

“Thna the distinct boundaries and offices of reason and of 
taste are casily ascertained. The former conveys the know- 
lodge of truth and falsehood: The latter gives the sentiment 
of beauty ond deformity, vice and virtue. The one discovers 
objecta ar they really stand in nature, without addition or dimi~ 
nation: The other has a productive faculty, and gilding and 
ataining all natural objects with the coloura borrowed 
from internal sentiment, raises in a manner a new creation. 
Reason being cool and disengaged, ia no motive to action, 
and directs only tho impulse received from appetite or in- 
clination, by showing us the means of attaining happiness or 
avoiding misery, Taste, a9 it gives pleasure or prin, and 
thereby constitutes happiness or misery, becomes a motive to 
action, and ia the first spring or impulse to desire and volition. 
From circametances and relations known or supposed, the 
former leadu us to the discovery of the concealed and on 
known, After all circumstances and relations are Inid before 
us, the latter makes ur feel from the whole a new sentiment 
of blame or approbation, The standard of the one, being 
founded on the nature of things, is external and inflexible, 
even by the will of the Supremes Being: The standard of 
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the other, arising from the internal frame and constitution 
of animals, is ultimately derived from the Supreme Will, 
which bestowed on each being its peculiar nature, and 
arranged the several ciasses and orders of existence.”—(IV. 
pp. 376—--7.) 


Hume ha» not discussed the theological theory of 
the obligations of morality, but it is obviously in 
accordance with his view of the nature of those obliga- 
tions, Under its theological aspect, morality is obedi- 
ence to the will of God; and the giound for such 
obedience is twofold; either we ought to obey God 
because He will punish us if we disobey Him, which is 
an argument based on the utility of obedience ; or our 
obedience ought to fow fiom our love towards God. 
which is an argument based on pure feeling and for 
which no reason can be givin For, if any man should 
say that he tnkes no pleasure in the contemplation of 
the ideal of perfict holiness, or, in other words, that he 
does not love God, the attempt tv argue him into 
acquiring that pleasure would be as hopeless as the 
endeavour to persuade Peter Bell of the “witchery of 
the soft blue sky.” 

In whichever way we look at the matter, morality is 
based on feeling, not on reason ; though reason alone 
is competent to trace out the effects of cur actions 
and thereby dictate conduct. Justice is founded on 
the love of ones neighbour; and goodness is a kind 
of beauty. The moral law, like the laws of physical 
nature, rests in the long run upon instinctive intui- 
tions, and is neither more nor less “innate” and ‘ neces- 
sary” than they are. Some people cannot by any means 
be got to understand the first book of Euclid; but 
the truths of mathematics are no less necessary and 
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“binding on the great maxs of mankind. Some there 
are who cannot feel the difference between the Sonata 
Appassionata and (Cherry Ripe; or between a grave- 
stone-cutter's cherub and the Apollo Belvidere; but 
the canons of art are none the less acknowledged. 
While some there may be, who, devoid of sympathy 
are incapable of 2 sense of duty; but neither does 
their existence affect the foundations of morality. 
Such pathological deviations from true manhood are 
merely the halt, the lame, and the blind of the world 
of consciousness ; and the anatomist of the mind leaves 
them aside, ns the anatomist of the body would ignore 
abnormal specimens. 

And as there are Pascals and Mozarts, Newtons and 
Raffaelles, in whom the innate faculty for science or 
art seems to need but a touch to spring into full 
vigour, and through whom the human race obtains new 
possibilities of knowledge and new conceptions of 
beauty : so there have been men of moral geniua, to 
whom we owe ideals of duty and visions of moral 
perfection, which ordinary mankind could never have 
attained: though, happily for them, they can feel the 
bennty of o vision, which lay beyond the reach of their 
dull imaginations, and count life well spent in shaping 
sone faint image of it in the actual world. 
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NOTE. 


In writing the chapters on Locke's Life, I have derived 
much information from the biographies of Lord King and 
Mr. Fox Bourne, especially from tho latter, which con- 
tains a large amount of most interesting documents never 
before printed. In a work like the present, where nume- 
rous foot-notes would be out of place, Iam obliged to 
content myself with this general acknowledgment. I may 
add that I have also referred to scveral other authorities, 
both printed and in manuscript; and, in some cases, I 
believe that my account will be found more precise than, 
that given in the larger biographies. ey 
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LOCKE. 


CHAPTER I. 
LOOKE'S BOYHOOD—HIS EARLY LIFEZ IN OXFORD. 


Joux Looxg, perhaps the greatest, but certainly the most 
characteristic, of English philosophers, was born at Wring- 
ton, a pleasant village in the north of Somersotshire, 
August 29, 1632. His family, however, resided in tho 
village of Pensford, and the parish of Publow, within a 
few miles of Bristol. It was ther, probably, that Locke 
spent the greater part of his early life. His mother 
appears to have died while he was young. From his 
father, John Locke (b. 1606), who scems to have in- 
herited a fair estate, and who practised, with some success, 
as a country attorney, he probably derived, if not his 
earliest instruction, at least some of his earliest influonees 
and some of his most sterling characteristica “ From 
Mr. Locke I have often heard of his father,” says Lady 
Masham in a MS. letter quoted by Mr. Fox-Bourne in his 
Life of Locke, “that he was man of parts, Mr. Locke 
never mentioned him but with great respect and affection. 
His father used a conduct towards him when young that 
he often spoke of afterwards with great approbation. It 
e B 
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was the being severe to him by keeping him in much awe, 
and at a distance, when he was a boy, but relaxing, still 
by dogrees, of that severity as he grew up to be a man, 
till, he being become capable of it, he lived perfectly with 
him as a friend. And I remember he has told me that 
his father, after he was a man, solemnly asked his pardon 
for having struck him once in a passion when he was a 
boy.” 

Locke's boyhood coincided pretty nearly with the 
troubles of the Civil Ware. “I no sooner perceived 
myself in the world,” ho wrote in 1660, “ but I found 
myself in a storm which has lasted almost hitherto.” His 
father, when Locke was hardly ten years old, publicly 
announced, in the parish church of Publow, his assent to 
the protest of the Long Parliament, and, a few weeks 
afterwards, took the field, on the Parliamentary side, as 
captain of a troop of horse in @ regiment of volunteers, 
Though the fortunes of the family undoubtedly suffered 
from this step on the part of the young attorney, the 
political and religious interests which it created and kept 
alive in his household must have contributed, in no small 
degree, to shape the character and determine the sympa- 
thies of his elder son. 

Locke, then, may be regarded as having been fortunate 
in hia early surroundings, Born in one of the more 
charming of the rural districts of England, not far, how- 
ever, from a city which was then one of the most im- 
portant centres of commerce and politics; sprung from 
reapectable and well-to-do parents, of whom the father, at 
least, possessed more than ordinary intelligence ; aecus- 
tomed, from his earliest boyhood, to watch the progress of 
great events, and to listen to the discussion of great and 
atirring questions: there seems to have been nething in 
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his early life to retard or mar the development of hia 
genius, and much that we may not unreasonably connect 
with the marked peculiarities, both moral and intellectual, 
of his subsequent career, 

It was probably in the year 1646 that, through the 
interest of Colonel Popham, a friend and client of hia 
father, Locke was admitted at Westminster School, where, 
probably in the following year, he was elected on the 
foundation. Here he must have remained about aix 
years, till his election to a Westminster Studentship at 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1652, Of the manner in which 
Locke spent these years we have no definite information. 
The atern disciplinarian, Dr. Busby, had beon head master 
for about eight years wheu ho entered the school, and 
among his schoolfellows, senior to him by about a year, 
were Dryden and South. The friends whom he made at 
‘Westminster, though highly respectable in afterlife, did 
not achieve any great repatation. Of the studies which 
then constituted the ordinary school curriculum, his 
matured opinions are to be found in the “ Thoughts con- 
cerning Education,” which will be deseribed in 8 subse- 
quent chapter. To judge from this book, the impressions 
left on Locke’s mind by our English public school educa- 
tion were not of a pleasant or favourable kind. 

Locke appears to have commenced his residence ot 
Christ Church in the Michaelmas Term of 1652, soon 
after he had turned twenty years of age. His matricu- 
lation before the Vice-Chancellor beara date Nov. 27. 
Since the outbreak of the Civil Wars, both the University 
and the College had undergone many vicissitudes, At 
the moment when Locke entered, Cromwell was Chan- 
cellor, and Dr. John Owen, who waz destined to be for 
some time the leading resident, had been recently ap- 
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pointed Dean of Christ Church and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. Owen was an Independent, and, for a divine 
of that age, a man of remarkably tolerant and liberal views. 
Though, then as now, a dignitary in Owen’s position 
probably had and could have but little intercourse with the 
junior members of his society, it is not improbable that 
Locke may have derived his first bias towards those 
opinions on the question of religious toleration, for which 
he afterwards became so famous, from the publications 
and the practice of the puritan Dean of Christ Church, 
Locke’s tutor was a Mr. Cole, afterwards Principal of St, 
Mary Hall, but of his relations with his pupil we hear 
nothing of any importance. Wood calls him a “ fanatical 
tutor,” by which, of course, he does not mean moro than 
that he was a puritan, 

During the Civil Wars, the discipline and reputation 
of the Universities, however we may apportion the blame, 
seom to have suffered most severely, In these troublous 
times, indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. There is con- 
siderable evidence to show that, in the Little or Barbone'’s 
Parliament of 1653, there was a serious attempt to sup- 
preas the Colleges and Universities altogether, and to apply 
the proceeds of their estates, as Clarendon tells us, “ for 
the public service, and to case the people from the pay- 
ment of taxes and contributions.” If such an attempt 
ever had any chance of success—and from an ora- 
tion of Dr. Owen we may infor that it had—it must 
have spread consternation amongst University circlea, 
and been a frequent subject of conversation during the 
early period of Locke's residence in Oxford. But the 
Poritan party, which was now in the ascendant, was 
determined that, at any rate, no handle should be given 
to the enemy by any lack of discipline or by the infre- 
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quency of religious exercises. “ Frequent preaching in 
every house,” Anthony 4 Wood tells us, “ was the chief 
matter aimed at” by the Visitors appointed by Crom- 
well in 1652. Thus, on June 27, 1653, they ordered that 
“all Bachelors of Arts and Undergraduates in Colleges 
and Halls be required, every Lord’s day, to give an account 
to some person of known ability and piety of the sermons 
they had heard and their attendance on other religious 
exercises that day. The Heads also or Deputies of the said 
Societies, with all above the Degree of Bachelor, were then 
ordered to be porsonally present at the performance of the 
said exercise, and to take care that it be attended with 
prayer and such other duties of religion as are propor to 
such a meeting.” In addition to the Sunday observances, 
there were algo, in most Colleges, if not in all, one or two 
sermons or religious mectings in the course of the week, 
Locke, if we may judge from his character in later years, 
must have occasionally found these tedious, and doubtless 
lengthy, exercises somewhat irksome and unprofitable, 
But we do not mect in his writings with any definite com- 
plaints of them, as we do of the scholastic disputations 
and some other parts of the academical courso as pursuod 
at that time. Of the disputations, which thon constituted 
a very important element in the University curriculum, he 
expresses an unfavourable, perhaps too unfavourable an 
opinion. Writing in 1690, in the “Thoughts concerning 
Education,” he says: “If the use and end of right rea- 
soning be to have right notions and a right judgment of 
things, to distinguish between truth and falsehood, right 
and wrong, and to act accordingly, be sure uot to let 
your son be bred up in the art and formality of disputing— 
either practising it himself or admiring it in others — unless, 
instead of an able man, you desire to have him an insig- 
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nificant wrangler, opiniater in discourse, and priding 
himeelf in contradicting others ; or, which is worse, ques- 
tioning everything, and thinking there ia no such thing 
as truth to be sought, but only victory, in disputing. 
There cannot be anything so disingenuous, so unbecoming 
& gentleman, or any one who pretends to be a rational 
creature, as not to yield to plain reason and the conviction 
of clear arguments, Is there anything more inconsistent 
with civil conversation and the end of all debate, than 
not to take an answer, though ever eo full and satisfac- 
tory? .... For this, in snort, is the way and perfection 
of logical disputes, that the opponent never takes any 
answer, nor the respondent ever yields to any argument.” 
‘With the logic and rhetoric, the Latin speaking and Latin 
writing, then in vogue, Locke is almost equally discon- 
tented. In fact, he looked back, in afterlife, with little 
gratitade on the somewhat dry course of studies which 
the University then prescribed to its younger scholars, “ I 
have often heard him say, in reference to his first years 
spent in the University,” ssys Lady Masham, “that he 
had go small satisfaction there from his studies, as finding 
very little light brought thereby to his understanding, 
that he became discontented with his manner of life, and 
wished his father had rather designed him for anything 
else than what he was destined to, apprehending that his 
no greater progress in knowledge proceeded from hia not 
being fitted or capacitated to be a scholar.” We must, 
however, by no means infer that Locke had not derived 
considerable benefit from the discipline which he dis- 
perages. At any rate, the scholastic teaching of Oxford 
had a large share in forming, by reaction, many of his 
most characteristic opinions, while the Essay, in almost 
every page, bears distinctive marks of his early studies. 
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Notwithstanding his depreciation, amounting often to 
ridicule, of the subjects he had learnt in his youth, we 
can hardly doubt that, if Locke had been brought up in 
an University where logio and philosophy did not form 
part of the course, his greatest work would never havo 
been written. 

Mr. Fox-Bourne attempts to supply a detailed account 
of the lectures which Locke attended, and the course of 
studies which he pursued, during his undergraduate and 
bachelor days. This account, however, betrays an inno- 
cent belief in the rigid enforcement and observance of 
University and College statutes which, I am sorry to say, 
T cannot share. Minute regulations regarding courses of 
study and attendance at lectures are apt very soon to fall 
into desuetude, and it is impossible now to reconstruct 
with any accuracy, from the perusal of merely formal 
documents, a plan of the student life of the Common- 
wealth, It is te be much regretted that Locke and his 
contemporaries have not left us more specific information 
on the subject. All we can now say is that, if tho autho- 
rities duly onforced their statutes and rogulations, espe 
cially those relating to professorial lectures, many of which 
were appointed to be given at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the studenta of those days had by no means an easier 
time of it than their successors, oven in these days of 
competition and examinations 

‘The stated regulations and prescribed statutes of a seat 
of learning have, however, often far less to do with the 
formation of a student’s mind then the society of the 
young men of his own age with whom his residence throws 
him into contact. Young men often educate one another 
far more effectually than they can be educated by their 
tutors or their books. The mutual confidences, the lively 
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interchange of repartee, the free discussion of all manner 
of subjects in college roome or during the afternoon walk, 
are often far more stimulating and informing to the intel- 
Jeet than the professorial lecture, however learned, or the 
tutorial catechizing, however searching. Of this less formal 
and more agreeable species of education Locke appears to 
have enjoyed his full share, He was not, according to 
the account which he gave of himself to Lady Masham, 
“any very hard student,” but “sought the company of 
pleasant and witty mon, with whom he likewise took 
great delight in corresponding by letters ; and in conver- 
sation and these correspoudences he spent for some years 
much of his time.” 

It should be noticed that in the year 1654 Owen pub- 
lished a volume of congratulatory verses addressed to 
Cromwell on the treaty recently concluded with the 
Dutch, entitled “Musarum Oxoniensium ¢éAaodopia.” 
Among the many contributors to this volume, young and 
old, was Locke, who wrote a short copy of Latin, and a 
longer copy of English verses, These compositions do 
not riso much above, or sink much below, the ordinary 
level of such exercises ; but what is curious is that Locke's 
first. published efforts in literature should have been in 
verse, especially when wo bear in mind his strong and 
somewhat perverse judgment on verse-writing in § 174 
of the “ Thoughts concerning Education.” The fact of 
his having been invited to contribute to the volume shows 
that he was regarded as one of the more promising young 
students of his time. 

To the period of Locke’a life covered by this chapter 
probably belong some interesting notes on philosophy and 
its divisions, found in his father’s memorandum-book. 
These reflections afford evidence that he had already 
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begun to think fur himself, independently of the scholastic 
traditions, I append one or two characteristic extracts :— 

“ Dialectic, that is Logie, is to make reasons to grow, and 
improve both Physic and also Ethic, which is Moral Philo- 
sophy.” 

“ Moral Philosophy is the knowledge of precepts of all honest 
manners which reason acknowledgeth to belong and appertain 
to man’s nature, as the things in which we differ from beaats. 
It is also necessary for the comely government of man's life.” 

“ Neceusity was the first finder-out of moral philosophy, and 
experience (which is » trusty teacher) was the first master 
thereof.” 


Locke took his B.A, degreo on the 14th of Fobruary, 
1655-6, ond his M.A. degree on the 29th of June, 
1658, the latter on the same day with Nathaniel Crewo, 
afterwards Lord Crewe, Rishop of Durham, and Joseph 
Glanvill, tho celebrated writer on witchcraft, and author 
of Srepsis Scientifica. The statutable time of taking 
both degrees was anticipated, but irregularities of thia kind 
were not then infrequent. On the 24th of December, 
1660, he was appointed Greek Lecturer at Christ Church 
for the onsuing year, thus taking his place among tho 
authorized teachers of his college, and so entering on 9 
new phase of university life. Very shortly after this 
date, namely, on Feb. 13, 1660-1, the elder Locke died, xt. 
fifty-four. Locke's only brother, Thomas, who was some 
years younger than himself, died of consumption shortly 
after his father. By the time, therefore, that Locke had 
fairly entered on his duties aa an officer of his college, he 
was left alone of all his family. 


Though it was not till a much later period of his life that, 
Locke published any works, his pen was at this time by 
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no means idle, In 1661 he began a series of common- 
place books, often containing long articles on the enbjects 
which were occupying his thoughts at the tima It is, 
moreover, to the period immediately preceding or imme- 
diately following the Restoration, that Mr. Fox-Bourne 
attributes an unpublished and till recently unknown 
Essay, entitled, “ Reflections upon the Roman Common- 
wealth.” Many of the remarks in this Essay already 
show what we should call liberal opinions in religion and 
politics, and anticipate views long afterwards propounded 
in tho works on government and toleration. The religion 
instituted by Numa is idealized, as having insisted on 
only two articles of faith, the goodness of the gods, and 
the necessity of worshipping them, “in which worship 
the chief of all was to be innocent, good, and just,” 
Thus it avoided “creating heresies and schisms,” and 
“narrowing the bottom of religion by clogging it with 
creeds and catechisms and endless niceties about the 
essences, properties, and attributes of God.” 

Of more interest, perhaps, is another unpublished 
treatise, written just after tho Restoration, in which 
Locke asks, and answers in the affirmative, the following 
question: Whether the civil magistrate may lawfully im- 
pose and determine the use of indifferent things in refer- 
ence to religious worship. This tract seams to have been 
intended as 9 ramonstrance with those of the author's own 
party who questioned any right in the civil magistrate to 
interfere in religious matters, and who, therefore, were 
ready to reject with disdain the assurances of compromise 
and moderation contained in the king’s declaration on 
ecclesiastical affairs, issued at the beginning of his reign, 
Locke, at that time, like many other moderate men, seems 
to have entertainal the most sanguine hopes of pacification 
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and good government under the rule of the new monarch, 
“ As for myself,” he writes, “there is no one can haves 
greater respect and veneration for authority than I. I no 
aooner percaived myself in the world, but I found myself 
in a storm, which has lasted almost hitherto, and therefore 
cannot but entertain the approaches of a calm with the 
greatest joy and satisfaction.” “I find that a general 
freedom is but a general bondage, that the popular as- 
serters of public liberty are the greatest ingrossers of it 
too, and not unfitly called its keepers.” This reaction, 
however, against the past, and these sanguine expecta- 
tions of the future, can have lasted but a short time, The 
tendencies of the new government were soon apparent, 
and the pamphlet was never published. 


CHAPTER II, 


MEDICAL STUDIES—PUBLIO EMPLOYMENTS—OONNEXION 
WITH SHAPTESBURY. 


Looxg, at the time of his father’s death and his entrance 
on college office, was in his twenty-ninth year. At the 
election of college officers on Christmas Eve, 1662, he was 
transferred from the Greek Lectureship to the Lectureship 
in Rhetoric, and, on the 23rd of December in the follow- 
ing year, he was again transferred to another office. This 
office was the Censorship of Moral Philosophy (the Senior 
Censorship) ; the Censorship of Natural Philosophy (the 
Junior Censorship) he appears never to have held. On 
the 23rd of December, 1665, he is no longer in office, 
being now merely one of the twenty senior M.A. students, 
called ‘“ Theologi,” who were bound to be in priests’ 
orders. Of the manner in which Locke discharged his 
duties as a lecturer we have no record. He seems also 
to have served in the capacity of tutor to several under. 
graduates at this period, but of his relations to his pupils 
we, unfortunately, know next to nothing. 

How is it that Locke, holding a clerical studentship, 
was not ea clergyman? The disturbed condition of thea 
Church and the Universities during the last quarter of a 
century had probably led to great laxity in the enforcement 
of college statutes and by-laws. Moreover, for a time, it 
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would seem, he seriously contemplated taking the step of 
entering holy orders, and the authorities of his college 
would probably be unwilling to fores upon him a hasty 
decision, At length, however, he finally abandoned thia 
idea, deciding in favour of the profession of physic. In 
the ordinary course he would have forfeited hia student- 
ship, but he was fortunate enough to obtain a royal 
dispensation (by no means an uncommon mode of inter. 
vention at that time), retaining him in his place, “ that 
he may still have further time te prosecute his studies.” 
This dispensation is dated Nov, 14, 1666, 

Meauwhile, Locke had paid his first visit to the Con- 
tinent. The occasion of it was an embassy to the Elector 
of Brandenburg, whose alliance or neutrality it was sought 
to obtain in the then pending war with Holland, Sir 
Walter Vane was head of the embassy, and Locke, who 
probably owed his nomination to the interest of his old 
schoolfellow, William Godolphin, was appointed secretary. 
They left England in the middle of November, 1665, aud. 
arrived at Cleves, then a residence-place of the Electors, on 
the 30th of the same month (Dec. 9, N.S.). Horo they ro- 
mained for two months, the mission coming to nothing, in 
consequence of the English Government being unable or 
unwilling to advance the money which the Elector required 
aa the price of his adhesion. The state-papers addressed 
hy the Ambassador to the Government at home are mainly 
in Locke's handwriting, but far more interesting than 
these are the private letters addressed by Locke to his 
frionde, Mr. Strachey, of Sutton Court, near Bristol, and 
the celebrated Robert Boyla Those are full of graphic 
touches descriptive of the manners and peculiarities of the 
people among whom he found himeelf, Like a con- 
seientious sight-seer, he availed himself of the various 
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opportunities of observing their eating and drinking, 
attended their devotions, whether Catholic, Calvinist, or 
Lutheran, submitted himself to be bored by poetastera 
and sucking theologians, and consoled himself for the 
difficulty of finding a pair of gloves by noting the tardi- 
ness of German commerce. Though he had “thought for 
a while to take leave of all University affairs,” he found 
himeelf ridden pitilessly by an “ academic goblin.” 

“TI no sooner was got here, but I was welcomed with a 
divinity disputation. I was no sooner rid of that, but I found 
myself up to the ears in postry, and overwhelmed in Helicon.” 
“But my University goblin left me not so; for the next day, 
when I thought I had been rode out only to airing, I was had 
to a foddering of chopped hay or logic forsooth! Poor materia 
prima was canvassed cruelly, stripped of all the gay dress of 
her formes, aud shown naked to us, though, I must confves, I 
had not eyes good enough tosee her. The young monks (which 
one would not guess by their looks) are subtle people, and dis- 
pute as eagerly for materia prima an if they wore to make their 
dinner on it, and, perhaps, sometimes it is all their meal, for 
which others’ charity is more to be blamed than their stomachs. 
+». The truth is, here hog-shearing is much in its glory, and 
oar disputing in Oxford comes as far short of it aa the rhetoric 
of Carfax does that of Billingsgate.” 


At a dinner, described with a good deal of humour, 
with the Franciscan friara, he was still pursued by his 
Oxford recollections :-— 


“Tho prior was « good plump fellow, that had more belly 
than brains; and methought was very fit to be reverenced, 
and not much unlike some head of a college.” 


One circumstance Locke noticed much to the advantage 
of the foreigners, namely, their good-natured toleration for 
each other’s opiniona, Writing to Boyle, he saya,— 
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“The distance in their churches geta not into their houses. 
‘They quietly permit one another to choose their way to heaven ; 
for I cannot observe any quarrels or animosities amonget them 
upon the account of religion. This good correspondence ia 
owing partly to the power of the magistrate, and partly to the 
prodence and good natare of the people, who, as I find by in- 
quiring, entertain different opinions without any secret hatred 
or ranoour.” 


And though, like most Englishmen, of decided Pro- 
teatant convictions, travelling on the Continent for the 
first time, Locke indulged in a good deal of merriment, at 
the Catholic ceremonies, he pays, in one of his letters to 
Strachey, a cheerful tribute to the personal worth of the 
Catholic priests, He had not met, ho saya, with any 
people #0 good-natured or so civil, and he had received 
many courtesies from them, which he should always grate- 
fully acknowledge. 


Locke refurned to England towards the end of February, 
1665-6, and was at once offered the post of secretary to 
the Earl of Sandwich, who was on the point of setting out 
as ambassador to Spain. Hoe wavered for a short timo, but, 
though doubtful whether he had not “let slip the minute 
that they say every one has once in his life to make himself,” 
he finally declined the offer. Before settling down again 
in Oxford, he spent a few weeks in Somereetshire, paying 
probably, amongst other visit, one he had promised him- 
self to Strachey at Sutton Court, “a greater ratity than 
my travels have afforded me; for one may go a long way 
before one meets a friend.” During his stay in Somersct- 
ehire, he attempted to try some experiments in the Men- 
dip lead-mines with a barometer which had been sent to 
him for the purpose by Boyle. Bot the miners and their 
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wives made a successful resistance. “The sight of the 
engine and my desire of going down some of their grufis 
gave them terrible apprehensions. The women, too, were 
alarmed, and think us still either projectors or conjurors.” 

At the beginning of May, Locke was again in his rooms 
in Oxford. He seems to have lost no time in setting to 
work afresh on the studies which might qualify him to 
exercise the profession of medicine. In his letters to 
Boyle, he makes frequent reference to chemical experi- 
ments and to collecting plants for medical purposes, 

It ia an unexplained circumstance that, notwithstanding 
a letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Clarendon, 
then Chancellor of the University, signifying his assent to 
a dispensation, enabling Locke to accumulate the degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor in Medicine, he never took those 
degrees, The obstacle may have arisen from himself, or, 
more probably, it may have been due to some sinister 
influence on the Hebdomadal Board preventing the assent 
of that body to the required decree, Any way, it is 
curious that eleven days after the date of Lord Claren- 
don’s letter is dated the dispensation from the Crown 
{already referred to on page 13), enabling him to retain his 
atudentship, notwithstanding his neglect to enter holy 
orders. 


During the summer of 1666, we are introduced to one 
of the turning-points in Locke's life—his first acquaint- 
ance with Lord Shaftesbury, or, as he then was, Lord 
Ashley Of the chequered career or the enigmatical 
character of this celebrated nobleman it is no part of my 
task to speak, It is enough to say that, as an advocate 
of religious toleration and an opponent alike of sacerdotal 
claime in the Church and absolutist principles in the State, 
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he appealed to Locke’s warmest amt deepest sympathics. 
The acquaintance was made through David Thonias, an 
Oxford physician, and the occasion of it was Loni Ashley's 
coming to Oxford to drink tho Astrop waters. ‘Thu duty 
of providing these waters (Astrop being a village at some 
distance from Oxford) seems to have been entrustal hy 
Thomas to Locke, but, thero having been some miscarriage, 
Locke waited on Lord Ashley to excuse the delay. “ My 
lord,” says Lady Musham, “ in his wontod manuer, rocvived. 
him very civilly, accepting his excuse with great casiness, 
and, when Mr. Locke would have taken his leave of him, 
would needs have him to stay supper with him, being 
much pleased with his conversation. Dub if my Joni 
was pleased with the company of Mr. Locke, Mr. 
Locke was yet more so with that of my Lord Ashley.” 
The result of this short and apparently accidental inter- 
view was the beginning of an intimate friendship, which 
seems never afterwanis to have been broken, aud which 
exercised a decisive influence on tho rest of Louke's 
career, 

On September 3 of this year broke out the Great Fire of 
London, which raged without intermission for three days 
and nights. Wader the date of September 3 we find in 
Locke's “ Register,” which was afterwards published in 
Boyle's General History of the Air, this curious entry :— 
“Dim reddish sunshine. This unusual colour of the air, 
which, without a cloud oppearing, made the sunbeams of 
8 strange red dim light, was very remarkable. Wo lad 
then beard nothing of the fire of London ; but it appeared 
afterwards to be the smoke of London, then burning, which, 
driven this way by an casterly wind, caused this odd 
phenomenon.” The Register, in which this entry is made, 
begins on June 24, 1666, and contains, with many inter- 
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missions, the observations made by Locke, in Oxford and 
London, up to June 30, 1683, on the readings of the 
“thermoscope,” the “ baroscope,” and the “ hygroscope,” 
together with the direction of the wind and the state of 
the weather. It not only affords valuable evidence of 
Locke’s whereabouts at different times, but also shows the 
intervst which he took in physical research. 

In the carly summer of 1667, Locke appoars to have 
taken up his residence with Lord Ashley in London, and 
“from that time,” according to Lady Masham, “he was 
with my Lord Ashley as 8 man at home, and lived in that 
family much esteemed, not only by my lord, but by all 
the friends of the family.” His residence in Lord Ashley’s 
family was, however, probably broken by occasional visits 
to Oxford. 

To this period of Locke's life may be assigned the 
unpublished Esery concerning Tolcratio, which, with 
se much other valuable matter, is now for the first time 
accessible to the general reader in Mr. Fox-Bourne’s Life, 
This Exsay, it is not improbable, was written at the sug- 
gestion, or for the guidance of Lord Ashley, and so may 
have been widely circulated amongst the advocates of 
* toleration ” and “ comprehension”—words which were at 
that time in the mouth of every man who took any 
interest in religion or politics. As I shall have to speak 
expressly of the published Letters on Toleration, which 
‘were written about twenty years later, and which contain 
substantially the same views as this earlier Zsoay, I shall 
not here detain the reader further than by giving him the 
gencral conclusions at which Locke had now arrived. 
These may be stated summarily under three heads: first, 
“all speculative opinions and religious worship have a 
clear title to universal toleration,” and in these every man 
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may use “a perfect uncontrollable lberty, without any 
guilt or sin at all, provided always that it be all done 
sincerely and out of conscience to God, according to tho 
best of his knowledge and persuasion ;” secondly, “ there 
are some opinions and actions which are in their natural 
tendency absolutely destructive to human socicty—as, that 
faith may be broken with heretics ; that one is bound to 
broach and propagate any opinion he helicyes himself ; 
and such like ; and, in actions, all manner of frauds and 
injustice—and these the magistrate ought not to tolerate at 
all ;” thirdly, another class of opinions and actions, inas- 
much as their “influence to good or bad” dopends on 
“the temper of the stato and posture of affairs,” “ havo a 
right to toloration so fur only as they do not interfere 
with tho advantages of the public, ur serve any way to 
disturb the government.” Tho practical result of the 
discussion is, that while “ papists” should not“ enjoy the 
benefit of toleration, becauso where they have power 
they think themselves bound to deny it to uthors,” tho 
“ fanatics,” as the various classes of Protestant Dissentors 
were then called, should be at least “tolerated,” if not 
“comprehended” in the national church. Indced, as to 
“ comprehension,” Locke lays down the general principle 
that “ your articles in speculative opinions should be few 
and large, and your ceromonics in worship few and cusy 
—which is latitudinism.” 

‘This must have been one of the quietest and happiest 
periods of Locke's life. He scams to have been unobtau- 
sively pursuing his studies, and gradually making the 
acquaintance of the great world and of public affairs 
through the facilities which his residence with Lord 
Ashley afforded him. Both his own occupations and his 
relations to the Ashley family appear to have been of a 
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very miscellaneous kind. Medicine, philosophy, and 
politics engaged his attention by turns. To Lord Ashley 
and his family he was at once general adviser, doctor, and 
friend. In June, 1668, after consulting various other 
medical men, he performed on Lord Ashley a difficult 
operation for the purpose of removing an “imposthume in 
the breast,” and is said thus to have saved his life. To 
the only child, Anthony Ashlcy, he acted as tutor. But, 
by the time the youth was seventeen, Locke was entrusted 
with a far more delicate business than his tuition. This 
was no less than finding him a wife. After other young 
ladies had beon considered and rejected, Locke acoom- 
panied his charge on a visit to the Earl of Rutland, at 
Belvoir Castle, and negotiated a match with the Earl's 
daughter, the Lady Dorothy Manners. The match seems 
to have been a happy one; and Locke continued his ser- 
vices of general utility to the Ashley family by acting on 
more than one occasion a8 Lady Dorothy's medical at- 
tendant. On the 26th of February, 1670-1, he assisted 
at the birth of a son and heir, Anthony, who subseyuently 
‘became third Earl of Shaftesbury, and who, as the author 
of the Characteristics, occupies a position of no incon- 
siderable importance in the history of English philosophy. 
It is on the evidence of this Earl of Shaftesbury that we 
learn the ehare taken by Locke in effecting the union of 
his father and mother. “My father was too young and 
inexperienced to choose a wife for himself, and my grand- 
father too much in business to choose one for him.” The 
consequence was, that “all was thrown upon Mr. Locke, 
who being already eo good a judge of men, my grand- 
father doubted not of his equal judgment in women. He 
departed from him, entrusted and sworn, as Abraham's 
head servant ‘that ruled over all that he had,’ and went 
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into a far country ‘to seek for his son a wife,’ whom he 
as successfully found.” 

Though so much of Locke’s time seams to have been 
spent on medical studies and practice, he posseazed no 
regular qualification. In 1670 another attempt had been 
made, but in vain, to procure him the Doctor of Medicine's 
degree from the University of Oxford. Lord Ashloy suc- 
cessfully enlisted the good services of the Duke of Ormond, 
the Chancellor of the University ; but on learning the 
opposition of Dean Fell and Dr. Allestree, Locke desired 
his patron to withdraw the application. Doth now and 
on the former occasion, alluded to above (p. 16), the op- 
position was probably based on Locke's tendencies, known 
or suspected, to liberal views in religion ; nor would the 
connexion with Lord Asbley be at all likely to mitigate 
the sternness of the college and university authorities, 
It had, of course, all along been open to him to proceed to 
the Doctor's degree in the ordinary way, by attending 
lectures and performing exercises; and whether he was 
prevented from doing so by the tediousness of the process, 
by the hope of attaining the degree through a shorter and 
easier method, or by a certain amount of indecision as to 
whether after all he would adopt the medical profession, 
we cannot say. Afterwards, we shall see, he proceeded to 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, but whether in the 
ordinary course, or by dispensation, is not known. 

As connected with Locke’a medical pursuits, I may 
here mention his friendship with Sydenham. We do not 
know when the acquaintance commenced, but Sydenham 
writing to Boyle, so early as April 2, 1668, speaka of “my 
friend Mr. Locke.” That Sydenham entertained great 
respect for the medical skill and judgment of Locke—who 
appears to have accompanied him in his visits to his 
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patients, and, in turn, to have availed himself of Syden- 
ham’s assistance in attending the Ashley household—thera 
can be no doubt. Writing to Mapletoft, their common 
friend, and a physician of some eminence, in 1676, he 
eays : “You know how thoroughly my method [of curing 
fevers] is approved of by an intimate and common friend 
of oura, and one who has closely and exhaustively exa- 
mined the subject—I mean Mr. John Locke, a man whom, 
in the acuteness of his intellect, in the steadiness of his 
judgment, and in the simplicity, that is, in the excellence, 
of his manners, I confidently declare to have amongst the 
men of our own time few equals and no superior.” A 
number of notes and papers, stil] extant, attest the interest 
which Locke now took in medical studies, and the hopes 
with which he looked forward to improvements in medical 
practice. That the sympathy between him and Sydenham 
was very close, is evident from the writings of both, 

But, meanwhile, he was also busy with other pursuits. 
One of theac was the administration, under Ashley, and 
the other “lords proprietors,” of the colony of Carolina, 
In 1663 this colony had been granted by Charles the 
Second to eight “lords proprietors,” of whom Ashley was 
one. Locke, when he went to live in Ashley's family, 
appears to have become, though without any formal ap- 
pointment, a sort of chief secretary and manager to the 
association, A vast amount of miscellaneous business 
seems to have been transacted by him in this capacity ; 
but what to us would be most interesting, if we could 
determine it, would be the share he took in drawing up 
the document entitled, “The Fundamental Constitutions 
of Carolina,” issued on the Ist of March, 1669-70, Many 
of the articles, embodying, as they do, a sort of modified 
feudalism, must have been distasteful to Locke, and it is 
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hardly possible to suppose that he was tho originator of 
them. But perhaps we may traco his hand in the articles on 
religion, between which and his views, as stated in his un- 
published papers written before and his published works 
written after this time, there is a large amount of corre- 
spondence. Noman was to be permitted to be o freeman 
of Carolina unless he acknowledged a (tod, and agreed that 
God was to be publicly and solemnly worshipped. Dut 
within theso limits any seven persons might constitute a 
church, provided that they upheld the duty of every man, if 
called on, to bear witness to the trath, and agreed on some 
external symbol by which such witness might be siguifiod, 
Any one, however, who did not belong to some such com- 
munion wes to be regarded as outside the protection of 
the law. The members of ono church were not to molest 
or persecute those of another; and no man was to “use 
any reproachful, reviling, or abusive language againat the 
religion of any church or profession, that being the certain 
way of disturbing the peace, and of hindering the conver- 
sion of any to the trath.” Amongst the miscellancous 
provisions in this code is one strictly forbidding any one 
to plead before o court of justice for money or reward ; and. 
another, enacting that “every freeman of Carolina shall 
have absolute power and authority over his negro slaves, 
of what opinion or religion soever.” 

In 1668 Locke was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1669 and 1672 was placed on the Council, 
but he never appears to have taken much part in the pro- 
ceedings of the society. On the other hand, there scom 
to have been certain less formal meetings of a few frienda, 
constituting possibly a sort of club, in the discussions of 
which he took a more active share. It was at one of these 
meetings that the conversation took place which led to 
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Locke's writing hie famous Essay (see page 127). Accord- 
ing to a marginal note made by Sir James Tyrrell in his 
copy of the first edition, now in the British Museum, the 
discussion on this occasion turned on “the principles of 
morality and revealed religion.” The date of this memo- 
table meeting was, according to the same authority, the 
winter of 1673; but according to Lady Masham, it was 
1670 or 1671. Anyway, there is an entry on the main 
subject of the Hesay in Locke’s Common-place Book, 
beginning “ Sic cogitavit de intellectu humano Johannea 
Locke, anno 1671.” In this brief entry the origin of all 
knowledge is referred to sense, and “ sensible qualities” are 
stated to be “the simplest ideas we have and the first 
object of our understanding "—a theory which, as we shall. 
hereafter see, was supplemented in the Lesay by the addi- 
tion to the ultimate sources of knowledge of simple ideas 
of reflection The Essay iteelf was not published till 
nearly twenty years after thia date, in 1690. 

Locke’s health had never been strong, and, in the years 
1670-2 he seems to have suffered much from a trouble- 
some cough, indicative of disease of the lungs. Connected 
with this illness was a short journey which he made in 
France, in the suite of the Countess of Northumberland, 
in the autumn of 1672. Soon after his return, his patron, 
who had lately been created Earl of Shaftesbury, was 
appointed to the highest office of the State, the Lord High 
Chaneeliorship of England. Locke shared in his good 
fortune, and was made Secretary of Presentations—that 
is, of the Chancellor's church patronage—with a salary of 
3007. a year. The modern reader, especially when he 
recollecta Locke's intimacy with Shaftesbury, is surprised 
to find that he dined at the Steward’s table, that he was 
expected to attend prayers three times a day, and that, 
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when the Chancellor drove out in state, he was secus- 
tomed, with the other secretaries, to walk by the side of 
the coach, while, as “my lord” got in and out, he “ went 
before him bareheaded.” The distinctions of rank were, 
however, far more marked in those days than at present, 
and the high officers of state were still surrounded with 
much of the elaborate ceremonial which had obtained in 
the times of the Tudors. 2 

To the period of Locke’s excursion in France, or that 
immediately succeeding it, we may refer a free translation 
—or rather, adaptation—of three of the Ewsais de Morale 
of Pierre Nicole, a well-known Janseniat, aud the friend of 
Pascal and Arnauld. These Exeaye, which wore tranalated 
for the use of the Countess of Shaftesbury, were apparently 
not designed for publication, and, in fact, were first given 
to the world by Dr. Hancock, in 1828, They aro mainly 
remarkable as affording evidence of the depth and aincority 
of Locke’s religious convictions, 

Routine and official duties now occupied much of his 
time, and must have interfered eadly with his favourite 
studies, From discussing the tangled and ambiguous 
politica of this period I purposely refrain ; but there is one 
official act, recorded of Locke at this time, which places 
him in so incongruous a light that his biographer can 
hardly pass it over in silence, At the opening of the 
Parliament which met on February 4, 1672-3, Shaftes- 
bury, amplifying the King’s Speech, made, though it is 
said unwillingly and with much concern, his famous de- 
fence of the Dutch war, and his attack on the Dutch 
nation, culminating in the words “ Delenda cst Carthago.” 
Locke, we are sorry to find, thongh the act was a purely 
ministerial one, stood at his elbow with a written copy, to 
prompt him in case of failure. 
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On the 9th of November, 1673, Shaftesbury, who had 
incurred the displeasure of the King by his support of the 
Test Bill, and who was now looked on as one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Anti-Catholic party, was summarily 
dismissed from the Chancellorship. Locke, of course, lost 
at the same time the Secretaryship of Presentations ; but 
he did not, as meaner men might have done, try to in- 
sinuate himself into wealth and power through other 
avenues, ‘ When my grandfather,” says the third Earl 
of Shaftesbury, “quitted the Court and began to be in 
danger from it, Mr. Locke now shared with him in dan- 
gera, as before in honours and advantages. He entrusted 
him with his secretest negotiations, and made use of his 
assistant pen in mattera that nearly concerned the State 
and were fit to be made public.” 

Locke’s connexion with the affairs of the colony of 
Carolina has already been mentioned, Business of this 
kind, owing to his relations with Shaftesbury, multiplied 
upon him, and on the 15th of October, 1673, shortly be- 
fure Shaftesbury’s fall, he was sworn in as Secretary to 
the Council of Trade and Foreign Vlautations, with a 
salary of 500/. a yoar. This office he retained, notwith- 
standing the fall of his patron, till the dissolution of the 
Council on the 12th of March, 1674-5; but it appears 
that his salary was pever paid. 

On February 6, 1674-5, Locke proceeded to the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine, having already bean appointed 
to, or more probably promised, a Faculty Studentship 
at Ch. Ch., or, as Dean Prideaux, who had no love for 
him, puts it, “having wriggled into Ireland’s faculty 
place.” It ia curious that his name does not appear in the 
Ch, Ch. books among the Faculty Students till the second 
quarter of 1675, and during that and the two subseyuent 
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quarters it is erased. The first time tho name occurs 
without an erasure is in tho firet quarter of 1676. That 
there waa much irregularity in the mode of appointing to 
College places at this time is evident, 

His studentship being now secure, Lord Shaftesbury 
having, for a consideration in ready money, granted him 
an annuity of 100/. a year, and his estates in Somerset- 
abire, a8 well as one or two loans and mortguges, bringing 
him in a modest sum in addition; Locke, notwithstanding 
the non-payment of his salary as Secretary to the Council 
of Trade and Plantations, must have been in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances, Ho was dispensed from the necea- 
sity of practising a profession, and, being also relieved 
from the pressure of public affairs, was free to follow his 
bent. It is probably to the leisure almost enforexd upon 
him by the weakness of his health aa well o8 by the turn 
which public affairs had taken, and rendered porsible by 
the independence of his position, that we are indebted for 
the maturity of reftection which forms so characteristic a 
feature of his subsequent writings. 


CHAPTER II. 


RESIDENCE IN FRANCE — FURTHER HELATIONS WITH 
SHAPTESBURY—EXPULSION FROM CHRIST CHURCH. 


Tux state of Locke’s health had Jong rendered it desirable 
that he ehould reside in a warmer climate, and his release 
from official duties now removed any obstacle that there 
might formerly have been to his absence from England. 
The place which he selected for his retirement wae Mont- 
pellier, at that time the most usual place of resort for 
invalids who were able to leave their own country. He 
left London about the middle of November, 1675, with 
one if not more companions, and, after experiencing the 
ordinary inconveniences of travel in those days of slow 
locomotion and poor inns, arrived at Paris on Nov. 24, 
and at Lyons on Dec. 11. At Lyons, he remarks of the 
library at the Jesuits’ College that it “is the best that 
ever I saw, except Oxford, being one very high oblong 
square, with a gallery round, to come at the books.” Aa 
before, in the North of Germany, s0 now in the South of 
France, he is a diligent observer of everything of interest, 
whether in the way of customs, occupations, or buildings, 
that falls in his way. He reached Montpellier on Christ- 
mas Day, and, except when making short excursions in 
the neighbourhood, resided there continuously till the 
early spring of 1677, a period of fourteen months. At 
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Montpellier I have not been able to find any trace of him, 
either in the library or elsewhere, but his journal shows 
that he was much interested in the trade and products of 
the country, as well as in the objects which usually excite 
the curiosity of travellers. At Shaftesbury’s instigation 
he wrote a little treatise, entitled, ‘‘ Observations upon 
the Growth and Culture of Vines and Olives, the Pro- 
duction of Silk, and the Preservation of Fruita” It is 
curious that this small tract was never published till 
1766. It enumerates no less than forty-one varieties of 
grapes, and thirteen varieties of olives, which were grown 
in the neighbourhood of Montpellier. The ceremonial 
and doings of the States of Languedoc attracted Locke's 
attention, but he does not seem to have been present at 
their deliberations, He witnessed, however, their devo- 
tions at the Church of Notre Dame, and remarks that the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Narbonne, who took part in the 
offices, kept “ talking every now and then, and laughing 
with the bishops next him.” The increasing incidence of 
the taxation on the lower and middle orders, and the 
growing poverty of the people, were topics which could 
hardly fail to arrest the attention of any intelligent tra- 
veller at that time. ‘The rent of lands in France i» 
fallen one half in thesa few years, by reason of the poverty 
of the people. Merchants and handicraftamen pay near 
half their gains.” Among the more interesting entries in 
his journal are the following:—March 18th (N.S). 
“Monsieur Rennaie, a gentleman of the town, in whose 
house Sir J. Rushworth lay, about four years ago, sacri- 
ficed a child to the devil—a child of a servant of his own, 
upon a design to get the devil to be his friend and help 
him to get some money. Several murders committed 
here since I came, and more attempted ; one by # brother 
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on. his sister, in the house where I lay.” March 22nd 
(N.8.): “The new philosophy of Des Cartes prohibited 
to be taught in universitios, schools, and academies.” It 
is plain from the journal that Locke’s mind was now 
‘busy with the class of questions which were afterwards 
treated in the Essay ; reflections on space, the extent of 
possible knowlodge, the objocts and modes of study, &c., 
being curiously interspersed with his notes of travel. In 
respect of health, he does not scem to have benefited 
much by his stay at Montpellier, which, as before stated, 
he left in the early spring of 1677. By slow stages he 
travelled to Paris, where he joined a pupil, the son of Sir 
John Banks, who had been commended to his supervision 
by Shaftesbury. This tutorial engagement lasted for 
nearly two years, and, in consequence of it, Locke remained 
in France Jongor than he had originally intended. In a 
letter written to his old friend Mapletoft from Paris in 
June, 1677, after some playful allusions to Mapletoft’s love 
atfaira, he says :—‘ My health is the only mistress I have 
4 long time courted, and is so coy a one that I think it will 
fake up the romainder of my days to obtain her good 
graces and keep her in good humour.” There can be no 
queation that, at this time, the atate of his health was a 
matter of very serious concern to him, and it may possibly 
have been the cause of his not marrying. While in Paris 
he prubably took a pretty complete holiday, seeing the 
sights, however, making occasional excursions, forming 
new scquaintances, and exercising a general supervision 
over the education of his young charge. 

At the end of June, 1678, Locke, accompanied probably 
by his pupil, left Paris with the view of making his way 
leisurely to Montpellier, and thence to Rome. He tra- 
velled westward by way of Orleans, Blois, and Anger. 
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On the banks of the Loire he noticed the poverty-stricken 
appearance of the country. “ Many of tho tuwna they 
call bourgs; but, considering how poor and few the 
houses in most of them are, would in England scarco 
amount to villages. The houses genorally were but one 
story. ... Tho gentlemen’s seats, of which wo saw 
many, were most of them rather bearing marks of decay 
than of thriving and being well kept.” Montpollier was 
reached early in October, and, after a short stay thore, he 
went on to Lyons, with the view of commencing hiy 
journey to Rome. But the depth of the snow on Mont 
Cenis was fatal to this design. Twico Locke had formed 
plans to visit Rome, “the time set, the company agreed,” 
and both times he had been disappointed. ‘ Were I not 
accustomed,” he says, “to have furtune to dispose of me 
contrary to my design and oxpectation, I should bo very 
angry to be thus turned out of my way, when I made suro 
ina few days to mount the Capitol and trace the footsteps 
of the Scipios and the Cesars.” He had now nothing left 
but to turn back to Paris, where he remained till the 
following April. Here he seems to have spent his timo in 
the same miscellaneous occupations as before. In the 
journal we find the following entry, dated Feb, 13:— 
“T saw the library of M. de Thou, a great collection of 
choice, well-bound books, which are now to be sold; 
amongst others, a Greek manuscript, written by one 
Angelot, by which Stephens’ Greek characters wore first 
made.” De Thou, the celebrated historian of his own 
times, ia better known under his Latinized name, Thuanus. 
On a Friday, he notes:—‘ The observation of Lent at 
Paris is come almost to nothing. Meat is openly to be 
had in the shambles, and a dispensation commonly to be 
had from the curate without difficulty. People of sense 
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laugh at it, and in Italy itself, for twenty sous, a dispen- 
sation is certainly to be had.” Then follows an amusing 
story of “that Bishop of Bellay, who has writ so much 
against monks and monkery.” 


“ A devout lady being sick, and besieged by the Carmes, made 
her will and gave them all: the Bishop of Bellay coming to see 
her, after it was done, asked whether she had mado her will; 
she answered yes, and told him how; he convinced her it was 
not well, and she, desiring to alter it, found a difficulty how 
to do it, being wo beset by the friars. The bishop bid her not 
trouble herself for it, but presently took order that two notaries, 
habited as physicians, should come to her, who being by her 
bedside, the bishop told the company it was convenient all should 
withdraw ; and so the former will was revoked, and a new one 
made and put into the bishop’s hands. The ledy dies, the 
Carmes produce their will, and for some time the bishop lets 
them enjoy the pleasure of their inheritance ; but at last, taking 
out the other will, he says to them, ‘Mes fréres, you are the 
sons of Elijah, children of the Old Testament, and have no share 
in the New.” 


It may have been the influence of fashion and the 
eager thirst for reputation, which were ao rife in Parisian 
society, that inspired, shortly after Locke’s return to 
Paris, the following reflections, as profound as they are 
true :-— 


“The principal spring from which the actions of men take 
their rise, the rule they conduct them by, and the end to which 
they direct them, seems to be credit and reputation, and that 
which, at any rate, they avoid is in the greatest part shame and 
disgrace. This makes the Hurons and other people of Canada 
with such constancy endure inexpressible torments; this makes 
merchants in one country and soldiera inanother; this pute men 
upon school divinity in one country and physics and mathe- 
matics in another; this cute out the dresses for the women, and 
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makes the fashions for the men, and mnkes them endure the 
inconveniences of all... . . Religions are upheld by this and 
factions maintained, and the shame of being disesteemed by 
those with whom one hath lived, and to whom one would recom- 
mend oneself, is the great source and director of most of the 
actions of men. .. . He therefore that would govern the world 
well, had need consider rather what fashions he makes than 
what laws; and to bring anything into use he need only give 
it reputation.” 


Leaving Paris on the 22nd of April, 1679, Locke 
arrived, after his long absence, in London on the 30th of 
the same month. In tho political world, much had hap- 
pened whilst he had been away. Shaftesbury, already 
in disgrace when he left England, had been imprisoned 
in the Tower for s year ; but, by a sudden turn of fortune, 
was now reinstated in office as President of the newly- 
created Council. Of the circumstances which had brought 
about this change, the story of the Popizh Plot, the die 
covery of the King’s nefarious negotiations with Louis 
XIV., and the impeachment of Danby, it is not necessary 
here to speak. That Shaftesbury, when he saw the pro- 
spect of restoration to power, should wish to avail himself, 
as before, of Locke's advice and services, was only to be 
expected, and it was the expression of this desire which 
had hastened Locke’s return to England. What, how- 
ever, were the exact relations between the new Lord 
President and his former secretary during Shaftesbury’s 
second tenure of office we are not informed. That the 
intercourse between them was close and frequent, there 
ean be no doubt, and, during the summer months of 
1679, Locke again resided in his patron's house. But 
the king soon felt himself strong enough to reassert 
his own will Under date of the 15th of October, we 
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read in the Privy Council Book, “The Earl of Shaftes- 
‘bury’s name was struck out of this list by his Majesty's 
command in Council.” Consequently, Shaftesbury was 
again in opposition, and Locke, though still his edviser 
and friend, and frequently an inmate of one or other of 
his houses, was released from the pressure of official busi- 
ness, One of his principal cares at this time was the 
supervision of the education of Shaftesbury’s grandson. 
The father, Locke’s former pupil, “born a shapeless lump, 
Tike anarchy,” seams to have been but a poor creature, and 
the little Anthony, when only three years old, was made 
over to the formal guardianship of his grandfather. Locke, 
though not his instructor, seams to have kept « vigilant 
eye on the boy’s studies and discipline, as well as on his 
health and bodily training. If we may trust the memory 
of the third earl, writing when in middle life, Locke's 
care was extended to his brothers and sisters as well as 
to himself. “In our education,” he says, “Mr. Locke 
governed according to his own principles, since published 
by him” [in the Thoughts on Education}, “and with 
such success that we all of us came to full years with strong 
and healthy constitntions—my own the worst, though 
uever faulty till of late. I was his more peculiar charge, 
being, as eldest eon, taken by my grandfather and bred 
under his immediate care, Mr. Locke having the absolute 
direction of my education, and to whom, next my imme- 
diate parenta, as I must own the greatest obligation, so I 
have ever preserved the highest gratitude and duty.” The 
admiration and gratitude which the author of the Charac- 
teristics felt for his tutor did not, however, prevent him 
from criticizing freely Locke's Theory of Ethics, and pro- 
nouncing it “‘a very poor philosophy.” Of the Zesay, as 
a whole, notwithstanding his vigorous protest on this par- 
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ticular point, Shaftesbury seams to have had as high an 
opinion as of its author. “It may aa well qualify for 
business and the world as for the sciences and a univer 
sity. No one has done more towards the recalling of 
philosophy from barberity into use and practice of the 
world, and into the company of the better and politer 
sort, who might well be ashamed of it in ite other dress, 
No one has opened a better or clearer way to reasoning.” 
(See the Letters of the third Earl of Shaftesbury toa 
Student at the University, Letters I., VIII.) 

Of the parliament which met at Oxford on the 21st of 
March, 1680-1, Locke was a close, and must have been 
an anxious, observer. He himself occupied his rooms at 
Christ Church, and for Shaftesbury’s uso he obtained the 
house of the celebrated mathematician, Dr. Wallis. The 
fallest account we have of the earlier proceedings of this 
parliament are contained in a letter from Locke to 
Stringer, Shaftesbury’s Secretary. It was prematurely 
dissolved on the 28th of March, Charlea having suc- 
ceoded in obtaining supplies from the French king instead 
of from his own subjects, and no other parliament was 
summoned during the remainder of the reign. 

So suspicious of treachery had the rival parties in the 
State now become, that most of the mombera of tho 
Oxford parliament had been attended by armed servants, 
while the king was protected by a body of guards, The 
political tension was, of course, by no means relaxed, 
when it became plain that the king intended to govern 
without s parliament, and we can hardly feel surprised 
that ministers took the initiative in trying to silence their 
opponenta. On the 2nd of July, 1681, Shaftesbury was 
arrested in his London house on a charge of high treason, 
and, after a brief examination before the Council, was 
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committed to the tower. Notwithstanding many attempts, 
he failed to obtain « trial till Nov. 24, when he was 
indicted before a special commission at the Old Bailey. 
The grand jury, amidst the plaudits of the spectators, 
threw out the dill, and on the Ist of December following 
he was released on bail, Shaftesbury’s acquittal was 
recsived in London, and throughout the country, with 
acclamations of joy, but his triumph was only a brief one. 
The rest of his story is soon told. In the summer of 
1682, Shaftesbury, Monmonth, Russell, and a few others, 
began to concert measures for a general rising against the 
king. The scheme was, of course, discovered, and Shaftes- 
bury, knowing that, from the new composition of the 
juries, he would have no chance of escape if another 
indictment were preferred against him, took to flight, and 
concealed himself for some weeks in obecure houses in the 
city and in Wapping. Meanwhile he tried, from his 
hiding-places, to foment an insurrection, but, when he 
found that the day which had been fixed on for the 
general rising had been postponed, he determined to seek 
safety for himself by escaping to Holland. After some 
adventures on the way, he reached Amsterdam in the 
beginning of December. To preserve him from extradi- 
tion, he was on his petition admitted a citizen of Amster- 
dam, and might thus, like Locke, have lived to see the 
Revolution, but on the 21st of January, 1682-3, he died, 
in excruciating agonies, of gout in the stomach, 

There is no evidence to implicate Locke in Shaftesbury's 
design of setting the Duke of Monmouth on the throne, 
though it is difficult to suppose that he was not acquainted 
with it, Any way, in the spring of 1682-2, he seems to 
have been engaged in some mysterious political move 
ments, the nature of which is unknown to us. Humphrey 
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Prideaux, afterwards Dean of Norwich, in his gossiping 
lettere to John Eljis, afterwards an Under-Secretary of 
State, frequently mentions Locke, who was at this time 
residing in Oxford. These notices were probably in 
answer to queries from Ellis, who was already in the 
employment of the government. From Prideaux’s letters 
(recently published by the Camden Society) I extract a 
few passages, interesting not only as throwing light on 
Locke’s mode of life at this period in Oxford, but aleo as 
showing the estimate of him formed by a political enemy 
who was a member of the same college :— 

“ March 14, 1681 (0.8,).—Jobn Locke lives a very cunning 
and unintelligible life here, being two days in town and three 
out; and no one knows where he goes, or when he goes, or when 
he returms. Certainly there is some Whig intrigue a man- 
aging ; bat here not a word of politics comes from him, nothing 
of news or anything else concerning our present affairs, as if he 
were not at all concerned in them. 

“ March 19, 1681 (0.8.).—Where J. L. goes I cannot by any 
means learn, all his voyages being so cunningly contrived. He 
hath in his last sally been absent at least ten days, where I 
cannot learn. Last night he returned ; and sometimes he him- 
self goes out and leaves his man behind, who shall then to be 
often seen in the quadrangle to make people believe his master 
is at home, for he will let no one come to hia chamber, and 
therefore it is not certain when he is there or when he is absent. 
T fancy there are projects afoot, 

October 24, 1682.—John Locke lives very quietly with us, 
and not a word ever drops from his mouth that discovers any- 
thing of his heart within. Now his master in fied, I suppose 
we shall have him altogether. He seems to be = man of very 
good converse, and that we have of him with content ; as for 
what else he is he keeps it to himself, and therefore ttoubles 
not us with it nor we him.” 


After Shaftesbury’s dismissal from the Presidentehip of 
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the Council, Locke must have hed a considerable amount 
of leisure. ‘The state of his health, however, and the con- 
sequent necessity of his frequently changing his residence, 
must have interfered a good deal with the progress of his 
studies, It is plein from his correspondence that he still 
took a lively interest in scientific and medical pursuits, 
nor does he appear to have yet given up the hope of 
practising medicine in a regular way. By his friends he 
was usually called Dr. Locke, and at the period of life 
‘we are now considering he still continued to attend cases, 
and to make elaborate notes of treatment and diagnosis, 
It is probable that about this time Locke wrote the 
first of the Two Treatises on Government, which were 
published in 1690, Materials for the Essay were, un- 
doubtedly, being slowly accumulated, and on a varisty of 
questions, political, educational, ethical, theological, and 
philosophical, his views were being gradually matured. 
Several pamphlets of a political character wera, during 
these yeurs, attributed to him, but we have his own 
solemn asseveration, in @ letter wmtten to the Earl of 
Pembroke in November, 1684, that he was not the 
author “of any pamphlet or treatise whatever, in part 
good, bad, or indifferent ;” that is, of course, of any pub- 
lished pamphlet or treatise, for he hed already written a 
good deal in the way of essays, reflections, and common- 


After Shaftesbury’s flight, Locke must have found his 
position becoming more and more unpleasant. During 
the year 1682 he had resided pretty constantly in Oxford, 
bat we can well understand that Oxford was not then a very 
eligible place of residence for a whig and a latitudinarian. 
He appears to have left it for good at the end of June or 
beginning of July, 1683, and to have retired for a while 
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into Somersetshire, Shortly afterwards, however, he 
quitted England. altogether, and when we next hear of 
him it isin Holland. That he was implicated :n the Ryo 
House plot ia, on every ground, most improbable, not- 
withstanding the malicious insinuations of Prideaux to the 
contrary. Nor is there any evidence that he had any 
concern with the more respectable conspiracy of Mon- 
mouth, Russell, and Sidney. But in those times of 
plots and counter-plote, and arbitrary interference with 
the courts of justice, any man who was in opposition to 
the government might well be in fear for his life or 
liberty. Specially would this be the case with Locke, 
who was well known as a friend and edherent of Shaftes- 
bury. Moreover, had he been thrown into prison, the 
state of his health was auch that his life would probably 
have been endangered. His flight, therefore, affords no 
countenance whateoever to the supposition that he had 
been engaged in treasonable designs against the govern- 
ment. It would, I conceive, be no stain on Locke's 
character, had he, in those days of misgovernment and 
oppression, conspired to effect by violent means a change 
in the succession, or even @ transference of the crown. 
But the fact that there is no evidence of his having done 
so removes almost all excuse for the tyrannical act which 
I am presently about to describe. In connexion with 
Locke’s flight to Holland, it may be mentioned that the 
idea of leaving England was by no means new to him. 
The propoval to emigrate together to Carolina or the 
fle de Bourbon, possibly, however, thrown out half in 
jeat, is a frequent topic in the correspondence with his 
French friend, Thoynard, during the two or three years 
succeeding his return from France. That he was becoming 
disgusted with the political game then being played in 
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England, and despondent as to the future of his country, 
is evident from several letters written by him at this time. 

The account of Locke's life in Holland may be deferred 
to the next chapter. It will be convenient here to tell 
the story of his expulsion from Christ Church, which marks 
the issue of his connexion with Shaftesbury, and of the 
part which he had so far taken in English politica, We 
have already seen that he was suspected of having written 
& number of political pamphieta against the government. 
This suspicion was not unnatural, Locke being a literary 
man and a well-known friend of Shaftesbury. After his 
retirement to Holland, the suspicion of his having written 
various pamphlets, supposed to have been printed in that 
country and surreptitiously conveyed into England, was 
one which very naturally occurred, and, acconiing to 
Prideaux, he was now specially suspected of having 
written “a moet bitter libel, published in Holland in 
English, Dutch, and French, called a Hue and Cry after 
the Earl of Essex’s murder.” But the government had 
no proof of these surmises, and therefore no right to take 
action upon them. Their suspicions were, however, pro- 
bably sharpened by the malicious reports of their spies in 
Oxford, and by the not unlikely supposition that Locke 
was taking part in the intrigues, on behalf of Monmouth, 
now being carried on in Holland. For the latter sus- 
picion, as for the one with regard to the authorship of the 
pamphlets, it happens that there was no justification, but 
it is impoasible to deny that there was some primd facie 
ground for it. Compared with other arbitrary acts of the 
reigns of Charles IL. and James IL, the measures taken 
against Locke do not seem exceptionally severe, utterly 
abhorrent as they would doubtless be to the usages of a 
constitutional age. 
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Abont fourteen or fifteen months had elapsed since his 
disappearance from England, when, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1684, Lord Sunderland signified to Dr. Fell, Dean of 
Christ Church, who was also Bishop of Oxford, the 
pleasure of the king that Locke should be removed from 
his studentship, asking the Dean at the same time to 
specify “the method of doing it” “The method” 
adopted by the Dean was to attach a “ moneo” to the 
sereen in the college hall, summoning Locke to appear on 
the let of January following, to anawer the charges against 
him. After admitting that Locke, as having a physician's 
place among the students, wes not obliged to residence, 
and that he was abroad upon want of health, the Dean, 
in hia reply to Sunderland, proceeds to show his readiness 
to accommodate himself to the requirements of the court: 
“ Notwithstanding that, I have summoned him to return 
home, which is done with this prospect, that if he comea 
not back, he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy ; if 
he does, he will be answerable to your lordship for what 
he shall be found to have done amise.” Ingenious, how- 
ever, as the “method ” was, it was not expeditious enough 
to satisfy the court, A second letter from Sunderland, 
enjoining Locke’s immediate expulsion, was at once 
despatched. This curious document is still shown in the 
Christ Church library, and, as I have never seen an exact 
transcript of it, I here subjoin one :-— 


“To the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord Bishop 
of Oxon, Dean of Christ-Church, and our trusty and well- 
beloved the Chapter there. 

“ Right Reverend Father in God, and trusty and well-beloved, 
we greet you well. Whereas we have received information of 
the factions end disloyal behaviour of Lock, one of the 
students of that our Colledge; we have thought fit hereby to 
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signify oor will and pleasure to you, that you forthwith remove 
him from his said stadent's plate, and deprive him of all the 
tights and advantages thereanto belonging. For which this 
abal! be your warrant. And 80 we bid you heartily farewell, 
“Given at our Court at Whitehall, 11th dsy of November, 
1684, in the six and thirtieth year of our Reigue. 
“By his Majesty’s command, 
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On the 16th of November the Dean signified that his 
Majesty’s command was fully executed, whereupon Lord 
Sunderland acquainted him that his Majesty was well 
satisfied with the college's ready obedience... 

Thus the most celebrated man, perhaps, that Oxford 
has sheltered within ber walla aince the Reformation was 
summarily ejected at the dictation of a corrupt and arbi- 
trary court, The Dean and Chapter might have won our 
admiration, had they resisted the royal command, as was 
dons in the next reign by the Fellows of Magdalen 
College, but it was hardly to be expected that they should 
risk their own goods and liberties in attempting to afford 
® protection which, after all, would have been almost 
certainly attempted in vain. Moreover, as Lord Gron- 
ville (Oxford and Locke) has pointed out, Christ Church 
being a royal foundation, the Dean and Chapter might 
well regard the king as having full power either to appoint 
or remove any member of the foundation, and themselves 
as only registering his decree, The same power, as we 
have already seen, had been exercised in Locke's favour 
by the dispensation from entering holy orders aecorded by 
the crown in 1666. 

After the Revolution, Locke petitioned William the 
Third for the restitution of his studentship, but “ find- 
ing,” according to Ledy Masham, that “it would give 
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great disturbance to the society, and dispossess the person 
that was in his place, he desisted from that pretension.” 


In Fell’s first letter to Sunderland, he speaks of Locke's 
extreme reserve and taciturnity. As this seems to have 
been one of his distinguishing characteristics, and as the 
passage is otherwise remarkable, as showing the vigilance 
with which Locke was watched at Oxford, I give it at 
Jength :— 

“1 have for divers years had an eye upon him; but #0 close 
has his guard been on himself that, after several strict inquiries, 
I may confidently affirm there is not any one in the College, 
however familiar with him, who has heard him speak a word 
either against or #0 much as concerning the Government; and 
although very frequently, both in public and in private, dis- 
courses have been purposely introduced to the disparagement of 
his master, the Earl of Shaftesbury, his party and designs, he 
could never be provoked to take any notice or discover in word 
or look the least concern; 90 that I believe there is not in the 
world such a master of taciturnity and passion.” 

This account of Locke's reserve, as well ag the illus- 
tration here incidentally afforded of the abominable 
system of college espionage whicl: then prevailed in Ox- 
ford, is amply confirmed by Prideaux’s letters to Ellis. 
In the Zhoughte on Education parents and tutors aro 
Tecommended to mould children betimes to this mastery 
over their tongues. But the gift of silence was exer- 
cised by Locke only in those matters where other men 
have no right to be inquisitive or curious—matters of 
private concernment and of individual opinion. In con- 
versation on general topics, he seems always to have been. 
open and copious. His taciturnity, though the effect of 
pradence and self-control, was certainly not due to any 
lack of geniality or any want of sympathy with others. 


CHAPTER IV. 


RESIDENCE IN HOLLAND—THE REVOLUTION—-RETURN TO 
HNGLAND—PUBLIOATION OF THE “ ZssaY” AND OTHER 
‘WORKS. 


Looxn must have landed in Holland in one of the autumn 
months of 1683, being then about fifty-one years of age. 
We are not able, however, to trace any of his movemente 
till the January of 1683-4, when he was present, by in- 
,Vitation of Peter Guenellon, the principal physician of 
Amaterdam, at the dissection of a lioness which had been 
killed by the intense cold of the winter. 

Through Guenellon, whom he had met during his stay 
in Paris, he must have made the acquaintance of the 
principal literary and scientific men at that time residing 
in or near Amsterdam. Amongst these was Philip van 
Limborch, then professor of theology among the Arminians 
or Remonstrants. The Arminians (called Remonstranta on 
account of the remonstrance which they had preeented to 
the States-General in 1610) were the Jatitudinarians of 
Holland, and, though they had been condemned by the 
Synod of Dort in 1619, and had been subjected to a 
bitter persecution by the Calvinist clergy for some years 
following, were now « fairly numerous body, possessing a 
theological seminary, and exercising a considerable in- 
fluence, not only in their own country, but over the minds 
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of the more liberal theologians throughout Europe. The 
undogmatio, tolerant, and, if I may use the expression, 
ethical character of the Remonstrant theology must have 
had great attractions for Locke, and he and Limborch, 
united by many common sentimenta, subsequently became 
fast frienda, 

In the autumn of 1684 Locke made s tour of the 
country, noting, as was usual with him, all objects and 
matters of interest, and evidently benefiting much in 
health by the diversion of travelling. Indeed, we are 
somewhat surprised to hear that his health derived more 
advantage from the air of Holland than from that of 
Montpellier. What, however, he put down to climate 
was, perhaps, at least equally due to pleasant companion- 
ship, and to the variety of intereste—political, commer- 
cial, literary, and theological—which the Dutch nation 
at that time so pre-eminently afforded. Amongst the 
objecta which attracted his attention was a sect of com- 
munistic mystics established near Leeuwarden. “They 
receive,” he says, “all ages, sexes, and degrees, upon 
approbation. They live all in common ; and whoever is 
admitted is to give with himself all he has to Christ 
the Lord—that is, the Church—to be managed by officers 
appointed by the Church. These people, however, were 
very shy to give an account of themselves to strangers, 
and they appeared inclined to dispense their instruction 
only to those whom ‘ the Lord,’ as they say, ‘had dia- 
posed to it,” and in whom they saw ‘signs of grace ;’ 
which ‘signa of grace’ seem to me to be, at last, a perfect 
submission to the will and rules of their pastor, Mr. Youn, 
who, if I mistake not, has established to himself s perfect 
empire over them. For though their censures and all 
their administrations be in appearance in their Church, 
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yet it is easy to perceive how at last it determines in him. 
He is dominus factotum; and though I believe they are, 
generally speaking, people of very good and exemplary 
livea, yet the tone of voice, manner, and fashion of those 
T conversed with seemed to make one suspect a little ot 
Tartuffe.” After Locke's experiences of the Puritan 
ministers in hig early life, the character of Mr. Yonn was, 
probably, by no means new to him, though he now 
repeated his acquaintance with it under novel circum- 
stances, 

In November Locke was again in Amsterdam, and here 
he heard of Dr. Fell’s “ moneo,” summoning him back to 
Christ Church, At first it would seam that he resolved 
to comply with it, but the intelligence of the “moneo” 
must soon have been followed by that of his deprivation, 
and thus he was saved from the dangers which might have 
befallen him had he returned to England. In more ways 
than one, his continued absence abroad was probably an 
advantage to him. “In Holland,” says Lady Masham, 
‘the had full leisure to prosecute his thoughts on the sub- 
ject of Human Understanding—a work which, in pro- 
bability, he never would have finished had he continued in 
England.” The winter of this year waa spent in Utrecht 
and devoted to study—probably to the preparation of the 
Essay on Human Understanding. But this quiet mode 
of life was quickly coming to an end. On the 6th of 
February, 1684-5, Charles the Second had died; and, 
though the succession of the Duke of York was af first 
undisputed, Monmouth, the natural son of the late king, 
was soon persusded by his impatient and injudicious fol- 
lowers to head the insurrection which resulted in his 
defeat and execution. From Monmonth’s intrigues Locke 
had always held aloof, “having no such high opinion of 
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the Duke of Monmouth as to expect anything from his 
undertaking.” But prudence, in those days of fierce poli- 
tical hatred and unblushing fabrications, was often of 
very little avail. ‘Locke was well known as an adberent 
of Shaftesbury, and Shaftesbury hed long and ardently 
tavoured Monmonth’s pretensions. Moreover, stories 
tending to discredit him with the advisers of the Court, 
and to connect his name with the plots of the other exiles, 
were probably circulating pretty freely at this time 
On the 7th of May—a few days after Argyle had set out 
on his il-starred expedition to Scotland, and while Mon- 
mouth was still preparing for his descent on the west 
coast of England—Colonel Skelton, who bad been sent 
over as a special envoy to the Hague, presented to the 
States-General a list of persons regarded as dangerous by 
the English Government, and demanded their surrender. 
Un this list Locke’s name stood last, having been added, 
we are told, by Sir George Downing, the English repre- 
sentative at the Dutch Court, but whether or not in pur 
scance of further instructions from home we do not know. 
Locke was at this time living at Utrecht, and it was at 
once arranged that he should be concealed in the house 
ot Dr. Veen of Amsterdam, the father-in-law of his old 
acquaintance, Dr. Guenellon. Though it was necossary, 
for appearance’ sake, that he should keep strictly to his 
hiding-place, he does not seem to have incurred any real 
danger. The municipal authorities of Amsterdam had 
too great a horror of Popery and too much sympathy with 
liberty to show any marked zeal in carrying out the wishes 
of the English king; nor does the Prince of Orange him- 
eelf appear to have been very eager to hunt out the fugi- 
tives, provided they went through the decent ceremony of 
concealing themselves from the ministers of. justice. To 
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Locke the confinement was doubtless irksome; but he was 
solaced by the visits of his friends, especially of Limborch, 
and tha monotony of his solitude was broken by a visit of 
a few weeks to Cleve. Here, however, he does not appear 
to have felt so safe as at Amsterdam ; and, consequently, 
he acon returned to his old quarters, assuming the name 
of Dr. Van der Linden, as at Cleve he had assumed that 
of Lamy. Meanwhile, two of his friends in England— 
William Penn, the celebrated Quaker, and the Earl of 
Pembroke, to whom he afterwards dedicated the Hesay— 
were moving the king for a pardon. The latter, writing 
to Locke on the 20th of August, informs him that the 
king “bid me write to you to come over; I told him I 
would then bring you to kiss his hand, and he was fully 
satisfied I should.” Locke, however, appears to have had 
little confidence in the king’s sincerity, and, perhaps, no 
desire to compromise any political action that might be 
open to him in the fature by making formal submission to 
a monarch who was tolerably certain to work out his own 
ruin, He still remained in concealment, and replied that. 
“having been guilty of no crime, he had no occasion for 
a pardon.” But in May, 1686, all fear of arrest was 
removed by the appearance of a new proclamation of the 
States-General, in which his name was not included, and 
henceforth he was enabled to move about with perfect 
freedom, 

The name of Limborch, one of the friends whom Locke 
made in Holland, has already been mentioned, <A long 
series of letters which passed between them, beginning 
with Locke's arrival at Cleve in September, 1685, and 
ending only a few weeks before his death, is still extant, 
though some are still unpublished. This correapondence 
ig interesting, not only as throwing light on Locke’s pur. 
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suits, but also as affording a free expression of his theolo- 
gical opinions. Thus, in a letter written to Limboreh soon 
after his arrival at Cleve, with reference to a work recently 
published by Le Clerc, he acknowledges his perplexities 
respecting the plenary inspiration of the Bible. “If all 
things which are contained in the sacred booke are equally 
to be regarded as inspired, without any distinctions, then 
we give philosophers a great handle for doubting of our 
faith and sincerity. If, on the contrary, some things are 
to be regarded as purely human, how shall we establish 
the divine authority of the Scriptures, without which the 
Christian religion will fall to the ground? What shall 
be our criterion? Where shall we draw the line?” He 
applies to Limborch for help. “For many things which 
occur in the canonical books, long before I read this trea- 
tise, have made me anxious and doubtful, and I shall 
‘be most grateful if you could remove my scruples,” From 
the character of his theological writings, composed during 
the latter years of his life, it would appear that these 
scruples were afterwards either removed or set aside. 

With Le Clerc (Joannes Clericus) himself Locke first 
‘became personally acquainted after his return to Amster- 
dam in the winter of 1685-6. Le Clere was still young, 
having been born at Geneva in 1657, but he had already 
acquired considerable reputation both as a philosopher 
and as a theologian. As a philosopher, he had at first 
embraced the doctrines of Descartes, but, in after-life, he 
leaned rather to those views which, a few years after the 
time of which I am writing, became famous by the pub- 
lication of Locke’s Zesay. As a divine, his theology was 
liberal and critical beyond even that of the Remonatrant 
School, He questioned the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, regarded some of the books of the Old Testa- 
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ment as of purely human origin, and, in his treatment of 
the miracles and of Christian doctrine, rationalized so far 
as to expose himself to the chargo of Socinianism, though 
he himself warmly repudiated the imputation. In literary 
activity and enterprise, he yielded to no other author of 
the age. Such a man, fall of energy and of novel views, 
teady to entertain and discuss any question of interest in 
theology, criticism, or philosophy, must have been pecu- 
liarly acceptable to an exile like Locke, whose mind was 
now engaged with just the same problems that were ocou- 
pying Le Clero. The intimacy between the two student, 
though never so affectionate as that between Locke and 
Limborch, soon became a close one. Though widely 
separated in age, and though differing, probably, in many 
of their specific opinions, they were conscious that they 
were travelling the eame road; a way then little fre- 
quented ; the way which led from the received tenets of 
the churches and the echools to the arena of free inquiry 
and impartial investigation. 

In the winter of 1685-6, Locke, while still hiding in 
Dr. Veen’s house, employed himself in writing the famous 
Epistola de Tolerantia, addressed to Limborch, This 
tract was not, however, published till 1689, when it was 
almost immediately translated into English, Dutch, and 
French, Of the opinions expressed in this and the other 
letters on Toleration I shall have occasion to speak here- 
after, when describing Locke’s theological views. It must 
be recollected that, though now in his fifty-fourth year, he 
had as yet published nothing of any importance, He had 
indeed for several years been slowly putting together the 
materials for many books; but it is possible that his na- 
tural modesty, together with what seems to have been an 
excessive prudence, might have prevented him from giving 
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any of his thoughts to the world, at least during his life- 
time, had it not been for the fortunate circumstances 
which brought him into contect with Le Clero, At the 
time when the two friends were introduced to one another, 
Le Clore was projecting the Bibliothtque Universelle, one 
of the earliest literary and scientific reviews, and to this 
Locke soon became a constant contributor. In the July 
number of 1686 appears his method of s Common-place 
Book, under the title, Méthode Nouvelle de dresser des 
Recueils, The ice was now broken, and from this time 
onwards we shall find his publications follow one another 
in rapid succession, 

In September, 1686, Locke moved again to Utrecht, 
intending, apparently, to make a prolonged residence there ; 
but in December, for some mysterious reason with which 
we are not acquainted, though connected in all probability 
with English politics, he was threatened with expulsion 
from the city, and was obliged to return to Amsterdam. 
Itseems, from his correspondence with Limborch, that he 
did not wish this expulsion to be talked about, At the 
game time, he accepted stoically the inconveniences to 
which it put him. “These are the sports of fortune, or 
rather the ordinary chances of human life, which come as 
naturally as wind and rain to travellers.” At Amsterdam 
he remained for two months as the guest of his old friend, 
Dr. Guenellon, and then removed to Rotterdam, where, 
with occasional breaks, he resided during the rest of his 
stay in Holland. This removal was undoubtedly con- 
nected with the turn which English politics were now 
taking at the Dutch Court. Monmouth being now out of 
the way, the orly quarter to which thoee who were weary 
of the Stuart despotism could look for redress was the 
House of Orange. Secret negotiations were at this time 
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going on with the Prince and Princess, and there can 
be no doubt that Locke was taking an active share in 
the schemes that were in preparation. Rotterdam was 
within a chort distance of the Hague, and also a con- 
venient place for carrying on a correspondence with Eng- 
land as well as for mesting the Englishmen who landed 
in Holland. As soon as Locke arrived at Rotterdam his 
hands seem to have been tolerably full of political busi- 
neas. Writing to Limborch in February, 1686-7, he saya, 
“To politics I gave but little thought at Amsterdam ; here 
I cannot pay much attention to literature.” Mr. Fox Bourne 
conjectures that it was through Lord Mordaunt, after 
wards Earl of Peterborough, who shortly before this 
time had taken up his residence in Holland, that Locke 
was brought into personal relations with the Prince and 
Princeas, Any way, these relations gradually ripened into 
friendship, and a mutual feeling of respect and admiration 
seems soon to have grown up between him and the royal 
couple, 

While at Rotterdam, Locke resided with Benjamin 
Furly, an English Quaker, who was a merchant of con- 
siderable wealth and # great book-collector. At Furly’s 
death in 1714, the sale-catalogue of his books occupied 
nearly 400 pages. Locke was thus at no loss for the 
instruments of his trade, and, notwithstanding his pre- 
occupation in politics, he seems to have been working 
with fair assiduity at the Hesay and on other literary sub- 
jects, In the number of the Bibliothéque Universelle for 
January, 1687-8, appeared an abstract of the Hesay, trana- 
lated into French by Le Clerc, from a manuscript written 
by Locke, which is still extant. The epitome was an- 
nounced as communicated by Monsiour Locke, and a note 
was appended inviting criticisms, if anything false, obscure, 
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o1 defective were remarked in the system, After the 
review had appeared, separate copies of the epitome were 
struck off, and the opuseuls, with a short dedication to 
the Earl of Pembroke, was published in a separate form. 
Locke went to Amsterdam for the purpose of superintond- 
ing the printing of the epitome, and appears to have been 
sorely tried by the “drunken” and “lying” workmen, 
who, however, were all “good Christians,” “ orthodox 
believers,” and “marked for salvation by the distinguish- 
ing L thet stands on their door-posts, or the funeral sermon 
that they may have for a passport if they will go to the 
charge of it.” On the 29th of February he returned to 
Farly’s house, where he seems to have lived in great 
comfort, and on most intimate and affectionate terms with 
the family, One of the sons, a little boy of four or five 
years old, named Arent, was = special favourite, and is 
playfully alluded to in the letters to Furly aa “my little 
friend !” Kindness to children seems always to have been 
one of Locke's characteristics, as it is of all men of simple 
manners and warm hearts, 

It was on the let of November, 1688, that William of 
Orange set out on his expedition to England. Locke still 
remained in Holland, and appears to have had frequent 
interviews with the Princess Mary, who was waiting till 
she could with safety join her husband. At lest the word 
was given from England, and, after being detained for 
some time by unfavourable weather, the royal party, 
accompanied by Locke and Lady Mordannt, left the Hague 
on the 11th of February, 1688-9. They arrived at 
Greenwich on the following day. It was with mixed 
feelings that Locke took leave of the country where he had 
‘been entertained so long, and where he had formed so many 
warm and congenial friendships. Writing to Limborch 
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shortly before his departure, he esys: “There are many 
considerations which urge me not to miss this opportunity 
of sailing: the expectation of my friends; my private 
affairs, which have now been long neglected ; the number 
of pirates in the channel ; and the charge of the noble lady 
(Lady Mordaunt) with whom I am about to travel. But 
I trust that you will believe me when I say that I have 
found here another country, and I might almost ssy other 
relations ; for all that is dearest in that expression—good- 
will, love, kindnese—bonds that are stronger than blood— 
I have experienced amongst you. It ia owing to this 
fellow-fealing, which has always been shown to me by your 
countrymen, that, though absent from my own people and 
exposed to every kind of trouble, I have never yet felt sick 
at heart.”* Still, it must have been with a thrill of delight 
that, after an absence of more than five years, he once 
more stepped on the shores of his native land, and felt 
that a new era of liberty and glory had dawned for her. 
About a week after his arrival in England, Locke was 
offered, through Lord Mordaunt, the post of ambassador 
to Frederick the First, Elector of Brandenburg, The letter 
to Lord Mordaunt, in which he declines the post, shows 
the feeble condition in which, notwithstanding all his pre- 
cautions, his health still continued. “It is the most 
touching displeasure I have ever received from that weak 
and broken constitution of my health, which has so long 
threatened my life, that it now affords me not a body 
suitable to my mind in so desirable an occasion of serving 
his Majesty... .. ‘What shail a man do in the necessity 
of application and variety of attendance on business who 
eometimes, after @ little motion, has not breath to epeak, 
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tween Looke and Limborch is in Latin. 
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and cannot borrow an hour or two of watching from the 
night without repaying it with a great waste of time the 
next day!” But there was another reason, besides his 
health, why he could not accept a mission to the Court of 
Brandenburg. “ If I have reason to apprehend the cold air 
of the country, there is yet another thing in it ae incon- 
sistent with my constitution, and that is their warm 
drinking.” It was true that he might oppose obstinate 
refugal, bnt then that would be to take more care of his 
own health than of the king’s business. “It is no «mall 
matter in such stations to be acceptable to the people one 
has to do with, in being able to accommodate one’s self to 
their fashions; and I imagine, whatever I may do there 
myself, the knowing what others are doing is at least one 
half of my business, and I know no such rack in the world 
to draw out men’s thoughts as a well-managed bottle. If, 
therefore, it were fit for me to advise in this case, I 
should think it more for the king’s interest to send a man 
of equal parts, that could drink his share, than the 
soberest man in the kingdom.” But, though Locke shrank 
from this post, the importance of which could hardly be 
exaggerated, for Frederick was the ally on whom William 
most confided in his opposition to Lonis the Fourteenth, 
he was ready to place his services at the disposal of the 
Government for domestic work. “If there be anything 
wherein I may flatter myself 1 have attained any degree of 
capacity to serve his Majesty, it is in some little know- 
ledge I perhaps may have in the constitutions of my 
country, the temper of my countrymen, and the divisions 
amongst them, whereby I persuade myself I may be more 
usefal to him at home, though I cannot but see that such 
an employment would be of greater advantage to myself 
abroad, would but my health assent to it.” The disin- 
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terested patriotism of this letter was only of « piece with 
the whole of Locke's political life, He was next offered 
the embassy to Vienna, and, in fact, invited to name any 
diplomatic appointment which he would be prepared to 
accept; but he regarded his health as an insuperable bar 
to work of this kind at so critical a time in the history of 
Europe. Having declined all foreign employment, he was 
now named a Commissioner of Appeals, an office with 
amall emolument and not much work, which he appears 
to have retained during the remainder of his life. This 
office seems to have been given to him partly as a com- 
pensation for the arrears of salary due under the late 
Government ; for, with an exhausted exchequer, it was 
impossible to satisfy euch claima by immediate payment. 
Locke's health suffered considerably by his return to 
London. Writing to Limborch shortly after his arrival, 
and complaining of the worry caused him by the pressure 
of private affairs and public business, the climax of all his 
grievances, we are hardly surprised to find, is the injury 
to his health “from the pestilent smoke of this city” 
(Malignus hujus urbie fumus). Amongst the public affairs 
which claimed his attention, the foremost, doubtless, was 
the attempt then being made to widen the basis of the 
National Church by a measure of comprehension, as well 
as to relieve of civil disabilities the more extreme or 
scrupulous of the sectaries by what was called a measure 
of indulgence or toleration. Locke, of course, with his 
friend Lord Mordaunt, took the most liberal side open to 
him as respects these measures ; but he complains that the 
episcopal clergy were unfavourable to these as well as to 
other reforma, whether to their own advantage and that of 
the State it was for them to consider. Unfortunately 
both for the Church and nation, the iseue of the religious 
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struggles which were carried on at the beginning of 
William’s reign was, on the whole, in favour of the lesa 
tolerant party. The Comprehension Bill, after being 
violently attacked and languidly defended, was dropped 
altogether. The Toleration Bill, though passed by pretty 
general consent, and affording a considerable measure of 
telief on the existing law, was entirely of the nature of a 
compromise, and what we should now note as most 
remarkable in it is the number of its provisos and excep- 
tions, No relief was granted to the believer in transub- 
etantiation or the disbeliever in the Trinity. No dissenting 
minister, moreover, was allowed to exercise his vocation 
unless he subscribed thirty-four out of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, together with the greater part of two others. 
The Quakers had to make a special declaration of belief in 
the Holy Trinity and in the Divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures, The measure of toleration which Locke would 
have been prepared to grant, it need hardly be said, far 
exceeded that which was accorded by the Act. Speaking 
of the law recently passed in a letter to Limborch on the 
6th of June, he uses apologetic language. ‘Toleration has 
indeed been granted, but not with that latitude which 
you and men like you, true Christians without ambition 
or envy, would desire, But it is something to havo got 
thus far, On these beginnings I hope are laid the foun- 
dations of liberty and peace on which the Church of 
Christ will hereafter be established.” In a subsequent 
letter, speaking again of the same law, he saya, “ People 
will always differ from one another about religion, and 
carry on constant strife and war, until the right of every 
one to perfect liberty in these matters is conceded, and 
they can be united in one body by a bond of mutual 
charity.” If there be any trath in the tradition to which 
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Lord King alludes, that Locke himself negotiated the 
terma of the Toleration Act, he must have regarded it 
simply as an instalment of religious liberty, the utmost 
that could be procured under the circumstances, and an 
earnest of better things to come, 

On William’s accession to the throne, one only of the 
English Sees was vacant, the Bishopric of Salisbury. To 
thie he nominated the famous Gilbert Burnet, who had 
beon one of his advisers in Holland. Locke, in one of his 
letters to Limborch, tells a rather malicious story of the 
new prelate, When he paid his first visit to the king 
after his consecration, his Majesty observed that his hat 
was a good deal larger than usual, and asked him what 
was the object of so very much brim. The bishop replied 
that it was the shape suitable to his dignity. “TI hope,” 
anewered the king, “that the hat won't turn your head.” 

The topic that moat interested Locke probably at this 
time, next to the political regeneration of his country, was 
the approaching publication of the Essay. The work 
tmust have been finished, or all but finished, when he left 
Holland. In May, 1689, he wrote the dedication to the 
Ear! of Pembroke, and the printing commenced shortly 
afterwards. The proofsheets were sent to Le Clerc. As 
before at Amsterdam, the printers appear to have caused 
him some trouble, but the book was in the bookeellers’ 
shops early in 1690, It is a fine folio, “ printed by Eliz. 
Holt for Thomas Basset at the George in Fleet Street, 
near St. Dunstan’s Church.” Locke received 301. for the 
copyright. But when we remember that Milton only 
lived to receive 107. for Paradise Lost, we cannot feel 
much surprise at Locke’s rate of payment. The days 
when authorship was to become a lucrative profession 
were still far distant in England. 
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Previously to the publication of the Eysay, in the 
spring of 1689, the Epistola de Tolerantia had appeared at 
Gouda, in Holland; but it was published anonymously, 
and apparently without Locke's knowledge, the respon- 
sibility of giving it to the world being undertaken by 
Limborch, to whom it had been addressed, On the title- 
page are some mysterious letters, the invention, probably, 
of Limborch: ‘“ Epistola de Tolerantia ad Clerissimum 
Virom T. A. R. P. T. 0. L.A. Seriptaa P.A P.O. 
LL. A.” These being interpreted, are,-“ Theologis Apud 
Remonstrantes Professorem, Tyrannidis Osorem, Limbor. 
chium Amstelodamensem ;” and “Pacis Amico, Perse- 
eutionis Qsore, Joanne Lockio Anglo.” Dutch and 
French translations were issued almost immediately, and 
the book at once created considerable discussion on the 
Continent ; but it does not at the first appear to have 
excited much attention in England, Locke himself was 
for some time unable to obtain a copy. In the course of 
the year, however, it was translated into English by one 
William Popple, an Unitarian merchant residing in 
London. In the preface the translator, alluding to recent 
legislation, says, “We have need of more generous 
remedies than what have yet been made use of in our dis- 
temper. It is neither declarations of indulgence nor acts 
of comprehension, such as have aa yet been practised or 
projected amongst us, that can do the work. Absolute 
liberty, just and trae liberty, equal and impartial liberty, 
is the thing that we stand in need of.” 

‘Locke affords a curious instance of a man who, having 
catefaHy shunned publication up to a late period of life, 
then gave forth a series of works in rapid succession. It 
would seem as if he had long mistrusted his own powers, 
oras if he had doubted of the expediency of at once 
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seeking wide circulation for his views, but that, having 
once ventured to reveal himself to the public, he was 
emboldened, if not impelled, to proceed. Early in 1690, 
there appeared not only the Kesay, but also the Two 
Treatises of Government. These were published anony- 
mously, but it must soon have been known that Locke was 
their suthor. For reasons which I have given in 
another chapter, the former of the two treatises, which ia 
& criticiam of Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha, seems to 
have been written between 1680 and 1685, the latter 
during the concluding period of Locke's stay in Holland, 
while the English Revolution was being prepared and 
consummated, 

The translation of the Epistle on Toleration soon pro- 
vokod alively controversy. To one answer, that by Jonas 
Proast, Locke replied in a Second Letter concerning 
Toleration, signed by Philanthropus, and dated May 27th, 
1690. Proast, as the manner is in such controversies, 
replied again, and Locke wrote a Third Letter for 
Toleration, again signed Philanthropus, and dated June 
20, 1692. After many years’ silence, Proast wrote a 
rejoinder in 1704, and to this Locke replied in the 
Fourth Letter for Toleration, which, however, he did 
not live to publish, or, indeed, to complete. It appeared 
amongst his Posthumous Works. These Letters on Tolera- 
tion doubtless exercised great influence in their day, and 
probably contributed, in large measure, to bring about the 
more enlightened views on this subject which in this 
conntry, at least, are now all but universal, 

The authorship of the Letters on Toleration, though it 
could hardly fail to be pretty generally known, was first 
distinctly acknowledged by Locke in the codicil to his 
will. Limborch, on being hard pressed, had divulged it, 
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in the epring of 1690, to Guanellon and Veen, but they 
appear, contrary to what generally happens in such cases, 
to have kept the secret to themselvea, Locke, however, 
was much irritated at the indiscretion of Limborch, and, 
for once, wrote him an angry letter. “Ifyou had en- 
trusted me with a secret of this kind, I would not have 
divulged it to relation, or friend, or any mortal being, 
‘under any circumstances whatsoever. You do not know 
the trouble into which you have brought me.” It is not 
easy to see why Locke should have felt so disquicted 
at the prospect of his authorship being discovered, but it 
may be that he hoped to bring about some extension of 
the limits of the Toleration Act which had been passed in 
the preceding year, and that he feared that his hands 
might be tied by the discovery that he entertained what, 
at that time, would be regarded as such extreme views ; or 
it may have been simply that he was afraid, if his author- 
ship were once acknowledged, of being dragged into a 
long and irksome controversy with the bigots of the various 
ecclesiastical parties, which were then endeavouring to 
maintain or recover their ascendancy. 


CHAPTER V. 
LIFE AY OATES, Y¥RIENDSHIPS. FUBTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Suortiy after Locke returned to England, he settled down 
in lodgings in the neighbourhood of what is now called 
Cannon Row, Westminster. But the fogs and smoke of 
London then, as now, were not favourable to persons of 
delicate health, and he seems to have been glad of any 
opportunity of breathing the country air. Amongst his 
places of resort were Parson’s Green, the suburban residenos 
of Lord Mordaunt, now Earl of Monmouth, and Oates, a 
manor-house, in the parish of High Laver, in Essex, the 
seat of Sir Francis and Lady Masham, situated in a pleasant 
pastoral country, about twenty miles from London. Lady 
Masham had become known to him as Damaris Cudworth, 
‘before his retreat to Holland, and it is plain that from the 
first she had excited his admiration and esteem. She was 
the daughter of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Master of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, author of The True Intellectual 
System of the Universe, and of a posthumous work, still 
better known, A Treatises concerning Eternal and Im- 
mutable Morality. The close connexion which, in the 
Intter years of his life, subsisted between Locke, the 
foremost name amongst the empirical philosophers of 
modern times, and the daughter of Cudworth, the most un- 
compromising of the a priort moralista and philosophers 
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of the seventeenth century, may be regarded as one of the 
ironies of literary history. DamarisCudworth, inheriting her 
father’s tastes, took grest interest in learning of all kinds, 
and specially in philosophy and theology. There was 
one point of community between her father and Locke, 
besides their common pursuits, namely, the wide and 
philosophical view which they both took of theological 
controversies, Cudworth belonged to the small but 
learned and refined group of Cambridge Platoniste or 
Latitudinarians, as they were called, which alao numbered. 
Henry More, John Smith, Culverwell, and Whichcote, 
Liberal and tolerant Churchmanship in those days, when 
it was so rare, was probably a much closer bond of union 
than it is now, and the associations which she had formed 
with her father’s liberal, philosophical, and devout apirit 
must have helped to endear Locke to the daughter of Dr. 
Cudworth. During Locke's absence from England, Damaris 
Cudworth had been married, as his second wife, to Sir 
Francis Masham, anamiable and hospitablecountry gentle- 
man, who seems to have occupied a prominent position in 
his county. With them lived Mra. Cudworth, the widow of 
Dr, Cudworth, one little son, Francis, and a daughter by 
the former marriage, Esther, who was about fourteen when 
Locke commenced his visits to the family. From the first 
he seems to have had some idea of settling down at Oates, 
“ making trial of the air of the place,” than which, as Lady 
Masham tells us, “he thought none would be more 
suitable to him.” After a very severe illness in the 
autumn of 1690, he spent several months with the 
Maahams, and appears then to have formed a more definite 
plan of making Oates his home. But, though his 
hospitable friends gave him every assurance of a constant 
welcome, he would only consent to regard it as a per 
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manent residence on his own terms, which were that he 
should pay hia share of the household expenses, With 
true kindness and courtesy, Sir Francis and Lady 
Masham, et last, in the spring of 1691, agreed to this 
arrangement, and “ Mr. Locke then,” says Lady Masham, 
“believed himself at home with us, and resolved, if it 
pleased God, here to end his days—ashe did.” Devoted 
end sympathetic friends, a pleasant residence, freedom 
from domestic or pecuniary carea, and the pure fresh air of 
the country seem to have afforded bim all the enjoyment 
and leisure which we could have wished for him. After 
having had mors than his share of the storms of life, he 
had at last found a quiet and pleasant haven wherein to- 
enjoy the calm and sunshine of his declining years, 
Oocasionally, and especially during the aummer, he visited 
London, where, at first, he retained his old chambers at 
Weatminster, moving afterwards to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
But Oates was now his home, and it continued to be 0 to 
the end of his life, 

Locke was always an attached friend, and we have seen. 
already how many warm friendships he had formed in 
youth and middle age. At the present time, besides 
Limborch, Le Clere, Lord Monmouth, and the Mashams, 
‘we may mention among his more intimate friends, Lord 
Pembroke, the young Lord Ashley, Somers, Boyle, and 
Newton, Lord Pembroke (to whom the Hesay is dedi- 
cated in what we ehould now regard as a tone of over 
‘wrought compliment) opened his town house for weekly 
meetings in which, instead of political and personal 
gossip, things of the mind were discuased. These con- 
versations, ‘ undisturbed by such as could not bear a part 
in the best entertainment of rational minds, free discourse 
concerning usefal truths,” were 3 souree of great enjoy- 
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ment to Locke during his London residence. It was 
through his introduction that Lord Pembroke, when sent 
on @ apecial mission to the Hague, made the acquaint- 
ance, which afterwards ripened into friendship, of Lim- 
borch and Le Clere. 

The correspondence between Locke and Limborch, 
while Lord Pembroke was in Holland, reveals to us the 
curious fact that there was no organized carrying trade be- 
tween England and Holland at that time. On returning, 
the Earl, or his Secretary, was commissioned to bring 
‘back a pound of tea and copiea of the Acta Erudttorum, 
The tea must be had at any price. “I want the beat 
tea,” Locke writes to Limborch, “even if it costs forty 
florins a pound ; only you must be quick, or we shall lose 
this opportunity, and I doubt whether we shall have 
another.” The price that he was ready to pay for a 
pound of tea would be about 9%. at the presant value of 
money. But tea at that time was regarded rather as a 
medicine than a beverage. 

Young Lord Ashley, it will be recollected, had, like his 
father, been under the charge of Locke, when a child. 
After being at echool for some years at Winchester, and 
spending some time in travelling on the Continent, he 
‘was now again in London, living in his father’s house at 
Chelsea. It is plain that the young philosopher saw a 
good deal of his “ foster-father,” as he called him, and 
they must often have discussed together the questions 
which were so interesting to them both. Ashley, more- 
over, who was already beginning to solve the problems of 
philosophy in his own way, addressed a number of letters 
to Locke, freely, but courteously and good-humouredly, 
eriticizing his master’s views. 

Sir John Somers, now Solicitor-General, and succes- 
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sivaly Attorney-General, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
and Lord Chancellor, with the title of Lord Somers, had 
‘been known to Locke before his retirement to Holland. 
They were both of them attached to the Shaftesbury con- 
nexion, and, hence, though Somers wes nearly twenty 
years the junior, they had probably already seen a good 
deal of each other when William ascended the throne, 
On Locke's return to England, he found Somers a member 
of the Convention Parliament. The younger man, both 
when he was a rising barrister and a successful minister, 
seems frequently to have consulted the elder one, and 
Locke's principles of government, finance, and toleration, 
must often have exerted 4 considerable influence both on 
his speeches and his measures. Nor had Locke any 
reason to be ashamed of his teaching. “Lord Somers,” 
says Horace Walpole, “was one of those divine men who, 
like a chapel in a palace, remain unprofaned, while all the 
rest is tyranny, corruption, and folly.” It was, perhaps, 
through Somers that Locke made the acquaintance of 
another great and wise statesman, Charles Montague, sub- 
sequently Lord Halifax, with whom, at least during the 
later years of his life, he had much political connexion, 
and by whom he was frequently called into counsel. 

The acquaintance between Locke and Newton, of whom 
Newton was the junior by more than ten years, most 
probably began before Locke’s departure to Holland. 
Both had then for come time been members of the Royal 
Society, and both were friends of Boyle. The first 
positive evidence, however, that we have of their relations 
is afforded by a paper, entitled “A Demonstration that 
the Planeta, by their gravity towards the Sun, may move 
in Ellipees,” and endorsed in Locke’s handwriting, “ Mz. 
Newton, March, 1689.” In the summer or autumn of the 
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game year, probably, was written the epistle to the reader, 
prefixed to the Essay. In that occurs the following pas- 
sage, expressing no doubt Locke’s genuine opinion of 
the great writers whom he names :—“ The Commonwealth 
of learning is not at this time without master-builders, 
whose mighty designs in advancing the sciences will leave 
lasting monuments to the admiration of posterity ; but 
every one must not hope to be a Boyle or 2 Sydenham, 
and in an age that produces such masters as the great Huy- 
genius and the incomparable Mr, Newton, with some other 
of that strain, ’tis ambition enough to be employed as an 
under-labourer in clearing ground a little, and removing 
some of the rubbish that lies in the way to knowledge,” 
Locke interested himeelf long and warmly in attempting 
to obtain for Newton some lucrative appointment in 
London. Newton's letters occasionally betray querulovs- 
ness, but there can be no reason to suppose that Locke at 
all flagged in his efforts, and, ultimately, with the assist- 
ance of Lord Monmouth, Lord Halifax, and others, they 
proved successful. Newton was, in course of time, ap- 
pointed Warden, and then Master of the Mint. In 
January, 1690-1, the philosopher and the mathematician 
met at Oates. Their conversation there probably tumed 
chiefly on theological topics, as was the case with 
roost of their correspondence afterwards, Newton was 
greatly interested not only in theological speculation, but 
in the interpretation of prophecy and Biblical criticism, 
on both of which subjects works by him are extant. In 
1690 he wrote s manuscript letter to Locke, entitled, 
“ An Historical Account of Two Notable Corraptions of 
Scripture in a Letter to Friend,” the texts criticized 
being 1 John v. 7, and 1 Timothy iii. 16. The cor 
ruption of the former of these texts is now almost univer- 
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cally, and that of the latter very generally, acknowledged, 
but eo jealous of orthodoxy, in respect of anything which 
seemed to affect the doctrine of the Trinity, was public 
opinion at that time that Newton did not dare to publish 
the pamphlet. Locke, who was meditating a visit to 
Holland, was, by Newton's wish, to have taken it over 
with him, and to have had it translated into French, and 
published anonymously. But the intended visit fell 
through, and Locke sent the manuscript over to Le Clero. 
So timid, however, was Newton that he now tried to 
recall it. “Let me entreat you,” he writes to Locke, “to 
atop the translation and impreasion of the papers as soon 
as you can, for I desire to suppress them.” Le Clerc 
thought more nobly and more justly that “one ought to 
tisk a little in order to be of service to those honest folk 
who err only through ignorance, and who, if they get a 
chance, would gladly be disabused of their false notions,” 
The letter waa not published till after its author's death, 
and at first it appeared only in an imperfect form, In 
Bishop Horsley’s edition of Newton it is printed com- 
plete. Newton's unpublished writings leave no doubt 
that he did not accept the orthodox doctrine of the 
Trinity, and it may have been his consciousness of this 
fact which made him so afraid of being known to be the 
author of what was merely a critical exercitation. But 
we must recollect that at this time Biblical criticiam was 
unfamiliar to the majority of divines, and that to question 
the authenticity of a text was generally regarded as iden- 
tical with doubting the doctrine which it was supposed to 
illustrate, One of the other subjects on which Locke and 
Newton corresponded was a parcel of red earth which had 
been left by Boyle, who died on Dec, 30, 1691, to Locke 
and his other literary executors, with directions for turn- 
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ing it into gold. Locke seems to have had some faith in 
the alchemistie process, but it is plain that Newton hed 
none, He was satisfied that “mercury, by this recipe, 
might be brought to change its colours and properties, but 
not that gold might be maltiplied thereby.” Some work- 
men of whom he had heard as practising the rectpe had 
been forced to other means of living, a proof that the 
taultiplication of gold did not succeed as as profession. 
Occasionally, owing to Newton’s nervous and irritable 
temper, which at one time threatened to settle down into 
a fixed melancholy, there seems to have been some mis- 
understanding of Locke on his part, but it is satisfactory 
to know that the two greatest literary men of their age in 
England, if not in Europe, lived, almost without inter- 
ruption, in friendly and even intimate relations with each 
other. 

The close intercourse between Boyle and Locke, which 
dated from their Oxford days, seems to have been 
kept up till the time of Boyle’s death. Locke made 
# special journey to London to visit him on his death- 
bed, and was, aa we have seen, left one of his literary 
executora. The editing of Boyle’s General History of 
the Air had already been committed to Locke, and 
seems to have occupied much of his time during the 
year 1691. 

Of Locke’s less-known friends, Dr. David Thomas must 
have died between 1687, when there is a letter from him 
to Locke, and 1700, when Locke speaks of having out- 
lived him, Sir James Tyrrell, another old college friend, 
usually spoken of in Locke's correspondence as Musidore, 
was in communication with him as late ss April, 1704, 
the year of his death, He had, as already stated, been 
present at the “ meeting of five or six friends” in Locke's 
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Edward Clarke, of Chipley, near Taunton, was another 
friend of old standing. He was elected member for 
Taunton in King William’s second parliament, and from 
that time forward resided much in London. This circum- 
stance probably deepened the intimacy between the two 
friends ; at all events, during the remainder of Locke's life 
they are constantly associated. Locke advised Clarke aa 
to the education of his children, one of whom, Betty, a 
little girl now about ten years old, seems to have been 
regarded by him with peculiar affection ; in his letters he 
constantly speaks of her as “ Mra. Locke” and his ‘' wife.” 
The playful banter with which Locke treated his child 
friends affords unmistakeable evidence of the kindness and 
simplicity of his heart. 

William Molyneux, who for many years represented 
the University of Dublin in the Irish parliament, re- 
ferred to in the second edition of the Hesay as “that 
very ingenious and studious promoter of real know- 
ledge, the worthy and learned Mr, Molyneux,” “this 
thinking gentleman whom, though I have never had the 
happiness to see, Iam proud to call my friend,” first be- 
came acquainted with Locke in 1692. In his Dioptrica 
Nova, published in that year, he had paid Locke a grace- 
fal, if not an exaggerated, compliment. ‘“To none do we 
owe, for a greater advancement in this part of philosophy,” 
he said, speaking of logic, “ than to the incomparable Mr. 
Locke, who hath rectified more received mistakes, and 
delivered more profound truths, establiahed on experience 
and observation, for the direction of man’s mind in the 
prosecution of knowledge, which I think may be properly 
termed logic, than are to be met with in all the volumes 
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of the ancients, He has clearly overthrown all those 
metaphysical whimaies which infected men’s brains with 
@ spice of madness, whereby they feigned a knowledge 
where they had none, by making a noise with sounds 
without clear and distinct significations.” Locke was 
pleased with the compliment, and a letter acknowledging 
the receipt of Molyneux’s book was the beginning of a 
long correspondence between them, which ended only with 
the early death of Molyneux, at the age of forty-two, in 
1698, For nearly six years the frienda, though in con- 
stant correspondence, had never seen each other, Moly- 
neux residing in Dublin, and suffering, like Locke, from 
feeble health, which prevented him from crossing the 
channel, But the feeling of affection seems soon to have 
‘become as intense, notwithstanding Aristotle’s dictum that 
personal intercourse is easential to the continuance of 
friendship, as if they had lived together all their lives. 
In his second letter to Molyneux, dated September 20, 
1692, Locke says :— ‘You must expect to have me live 
with you hereafter, with all the liberty and assurance of a 
settled friendship, For meeting with but few men in the 
world whose acquaintance I find much reason to covet, I 
make more than ‘ordinary haste into the familiarity of a 
rational inquirer after and lover of trath, whenever I can 
light on any such. There are beauties of the mind as well 
as of the body, that take and prevail at first sight; and, 
wherever I have met with this, I have readily surrendered. 
myself, and have never yet been deceived in my expecta- 
tion.” Molyneux had thought of coming over to England 
on a visit to Locke in the summer of 1694. Locke, in a 
letter written in the following spring, after deprecating 
the risks to which his journey might expose him, adda :— 
“ And yet, if I may confess my secret thoughts, there is not 
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anything which I would not give, that eome other unavoid- 
able occasion would draw you into England. A rational, 
free-minded man, tied to nothing but truth, is so rare a 
thing that I almost worship such a friend ; but, when 
friendship is joined to it, and these are brought intoa free 
conversation, where they meet and can be together, what 
is there can have equal charms? I cannot but exceedingly 
wish for that happy day when I may see a man I have so 
often longed to have in my embraces... . . You cannot 
think how often I regret the distance that is between us; 
Lenvy Dublin for what I every day want in London.” 
In a subsequent letter, written in 1695, he writes :-—“T 
cannot complain that I have not my share of friends of 
all ranks, and such, whose interest, assistance, affection, 
and opinions too, in fit cases, I can rely on. But me- 
thinks, for all this, there is one place vacant that I know 
nobody would so well fill as yourself ; I want one near 
me to talk freely with “de quolibet ente,” to propose to 
the extravagancies that rise in my mind ; one with whom 
I would debate several doubts and questions to see what 
was in them.” Thomas Molyneux, the brother of William, 
a physician practising in Dublin, had met Locke during his 
stay in Holland. They shared a common admiration for 
Sydenham, and the correspondence with William Moly- 
neux revived their friendship, though it never attained to 
nearly the same proportions as that between Locke and 
the other brother. A passage on what may be called the 
Logic of Medicine, in one of Locke's letters to Thomas 
Molyneux, ia worth quoting :—“ What we know of the 
works of nature, especially in the constitution of health 
and the operations of our own bodies, is only by the sensible 
effecta, but not by any certainty we can have of the tools she 
uses or the ways she walks by. So that there is nothing 
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left for 2 physician to do but to chearve well, and so, by 
analogy, argue to like cases, and thence make to himself 
ralea of practice.” 


November 7, 1691, is the date of the dedication of the 
Tract entifled, ‘Some considerations on the Lowering ot 
Interest and Raising the Value of Monoy in a letter sent 
to a Member of Parliament, 1691.” This letter was 
published anonymously in the following year. The 
member of Parliament was undoubtedly Sir John Somers, 
who had “put” the author “upon looking out his old 
papers concerning the reducing of interest to 4 per cent., 
which had eo long,” nearly twenty years, “lain by, for- 
gotten.” The time to which Locke refers must be the 
year 1672, when the Exchequer was closed, that is to say, 
all payments to the public creditors suspended for a year, 
and the interest on the Bankers’ advances reduced to six 
per cent, This nefarious act of spoliation, which caused 
wide-spread ruin and distress, was devised while Shaftes- 
bury was Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the main 
blame in the transaction probably attaches to Clifford. 
“The notions concerning coinage,” which are embodied 
in the second division of the pamphlet, had been put 
into writing and apparently shown to Somers about 
twelve months before the date of the letter. On the 
occasion and contents of this pamphlet, as well as of 
Locke’s other tracta on Finance, I ahall have an oppor 
tunity of speaking in subsequent chapters. 

Many of my readers will sympathize with Locke in his 
complaints of the waste of his time during this sutumn. 
‘Writing to Limborch on Nov. 14, he seya, “I know not 
how it is, but the pressure of other people’s business bas left 
me no time or leisure for my own affairs. Do not suppose 
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that I mean public business. I have neither health, nor 
strength, nor knowledge enough to attend to that. And 
when I ask myself what has so hampered and occupied 
me during the last three months, it seema as if a sort of 
spell had been thrown on me, so that I have got entangled 
first in one business and then in another, without being 
able to avoid it, or, in fact, to foresee what was coming.” 
Locke was preeminently a good-natured man, and, like 
many other men before and since, he had to pay the 
penalty of good-nature by doing as vast amount of other 
people's business, often probably with secant acknowledg- 
ment. One of the occupations in which he was engaged 
may have been doctoring the household at Oates and 
advising medically for his friends at a distance ; but in 
‘business of this kind, though he may have gradged the time 
it consumed, he seems always to have taken special delight. 

Tn the summer of 1692 he spent a considerable time 
in London. His main business there seems to have been 
to see the Third Letter on Toleration through the press. 
But he was now, as ever, ready to do work for his friends, 
Thus he obtained for Limborch the permission to dedicate 
the book which he had so long been preparing, the 
Historia Inquisitionie, to Tillotaon, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Limborch evidently set great store on this 
privilege, Of Tillotson, Locke seems to have entertained 
a very high opinion ; which, indeed, was thoroughly well- 
deserved. “In proportion to his renown and worth is 
his modesty.”  Tilloteon was not one of those liberal 
Churchmen whom promotion makes timid, or cold to their 
former friends, He was maligned by an unforgiving and 
userupulous faction, more, perhaps, than any other man 
of that age, but he always retained the courage of his 
opinions, 
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Locke's health seems to have suffered much during the 
winter of 1692-3. But he still occupied himself with 
literary work. While in Holland, he had corresponded 
frequently with Clarke on the education of his children. 
Yielding to the solicitation of many of his friends, 
especially William Molyneux, he now reduced the letters 
to the form of a treatise, which was published in July, 
1693, under the title, Some Thoughts concerning 
Education. The dedication to Clarke beara date in the 
previous March, and is signed by Locke,,though his name 
does not appear on the title-page. The most serious work, 
however, in which he was now engaged, was the prepara- 
tion of a second edition of the Zesay. The first edition 
seems to have been exhausted in the autumn of 1692, 
On the alterations and additions introduced into the second 
edition, there is an interesting correspondence with Moly- 
neux, ranging from Sept. 20, 1692, to May 26, 1694, when 
thenewedition, notwithstanding the “slowness of the press,” 
was “ printed and bound, and ready to be sent” to Locke's 
Dublin correspondent. Besides suggestions in detail, 
such as those touching the questions of liberty and personal. 
identity, Molyneux urged Locke to undertake a separate 
work on Ethics, a suggestion which fora time he enter- 
tained favourably, but which, owing partly, perhapa, to 
his idea that the principles and rules of morality ought to 
‘be presented in a demonstrative form, wes never carried 
out. Though he does not seem to have doubted 
that “morality might be demonstrably made out,” yet 
whether he was able so to make it out was another ques- 
tion. “Every one could not have demonstrated what 
Mr. Newton’s book hath shown to be demonstrable.” He 
was, however, ready to employ the first leisure he could 
find that way. But the treatise never proceeded beyond 
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a few rough notes. Another reason assigned, at a later 
period, for not more seriously setting about this task was 
that ‘‘the Gospel contains so perfect a body of ethica, 
that reason may be excused for that inquiry, since sho 
may find man’s duty clearer and easier in revelation than 
in herself.” This argument shows, at once, the sincerity 
of Locke's religions convictions, and the inadequate con- 
ception he had formed to himself of the grounds and 
nature of Moral Philosophy. Another suggestion made by 
Molyneux, was that, besides a second edition of the 
Essay, Locke should bring out, in accordance with tho 
main lines of his philosophy, another work forming a com- 
plete compendium of logic and metaphysics for the use of 
University Stadents. No one can regret that the author of 
the Eesay did not adopt this advice. Apropos of this suggee- 
tion, Molyneux tells Locke that Dr. Ashe, then Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, “was so wonderfully pleased 
and satisfied with the work, that he has ordered it to be 
read by the bachelors in the college, and strictly examines 
them in their progress therein.” From that time onwards 
the Essay seems to have held its ground as a class-book at 
Dublin. The reception which it met with at first from 
the authorities of Locke's own University, as we shall gee 
presently, was widely different, In May, 1694, the 
second edition was on sale, and was quickly exhausted. 
The third edition, which is simply a reprint of the 
second, appeared in the following year. One more edition, 
the fourth, dated 1700, but issued in the autumn of 1699, 
appeared during Locke's lifetime, In it there are im- 
portant alterations and additions, including two new 
chapters, that on Enthusiasm, and the very important one, 
at the end of the second book, on the Association of 
ldeas, A Latin translation of the Essay by Richard 
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Burridge, an Irish Clergyman, was published at London, 
in 1701, and a French translation by Pierre Coste, who 
was a friend of Le Clerc, and had been acting for some 
time as tutor to young Frank Masham, at Amsterdam, in 
1700. John Wynne, Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 
and subsequently Bishop of St. Asaph, publiched an 
abridgment for the use of University Students, in 
1696, Wynne had a large number of pupils, and the 
compendium of Locke’s philosophy appears to have 
obtained rapid circulation among the younger studenta in 
Oxford, only, however, as we shal] soon see, to encounter 
the opposition of the authorities, 

It is notable that all the important alterations and addi- 
tions made in the second edition of the Essay were 
printed on separate slips and issued, without charge, to 
those who possessed the first, Sir James Tyrrell’s copy of 
the first edition, with these slips pasted in, is in the 
British Museum, and that of William Molyneux in the 
Bodleian. In sending to Molyneux the second edition, 
Locke had also forwarded the slips to be pasted in the 
first, which would “help to make the book useful to any 
young man ;” but whether Molyneux gave the copy now 
in the Bodleian to ‘‘ any young man,” and, if so, who the 
fortunate young man was, we do not learn, 

The first writer who had taken up his pen against 
Locke was John Norris, the amiable and celebrated Vicar 
of Bemerton, a religious and philosophical mystic, whose 
works are even still in repute. Norris was a disciple of 
Malebranche, and his attack seems to have had the effect 
of leading Locke to make careful study of the theories 
of the French philosopher. The result was two tractates 
—one entitled, Remarks upon some of Mr. Norris's Booka; 
the other, 4a Examination of Pere Malebranche's Opinion 
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of seeing all things in God, The latter is much the more 
considerable production of the two, and is mainly remark- 
able as showing that Locke saw clearly that the con- 
clusions, subsequently drawn by Berkeley, must follow 
from Malebranche’s premises. Neither ef these tracts 
was published till after Locke’s death. The reasons 
assigned by him for not publishing his criticiams of Male- 
branche are characteristic: “I love not controversies, and 
have a personal kindness for the author.” 

Locke's literary activity during the years 1689-95 
appears excessive; but we must recollect that he had 
already accumulated a vast amount of materia), and that, 
during the latter part of that time at least, he must have 
enjoyed considerable leisure in his country retirement. In 
the early months of 1695 he was mainly occupied with a 
new subject, the Hesay on the Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity as delivered in the Scriptures. Though this work 
was designed to establish the supernatural character of the 
Christian revelation, and its importance to mankind, it by 
no means satisfied the canons of a strict orthodoxy. Some 
of the more mysterious and less intelligible doctrines of 
the Christian Church, if not denied, were at least repre- 
sented as uneasential to saving faith, Hence it at once 
provoked a bitter controversy. “The buz, the flutter, and 
noise which was made, and the reports which were raised,” 
saya ita author, “ would have persuaded the world that it 
subverted all morality, and was designed against the 
Christian religion. I must confess, discussions of this 
kind, which I met with, spread up and down, at first 
amazed me; knowing the sincerity of those thoughts 
which persuaded me to publieh it, not without some hope 
of doing some service to decaying piety and mistaken and 
slandered Christianity.” The first assailant was John 
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Edwards, a former Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who in a violent pamphlet, entitled Thoughts 
concerning the Causes and Occasions of Atheism, included 
the Reasonableness of Ohristianity in his attack, and in- 
sinuated that Locke was ita author by affecting to dis- 
believe it. The book was described as “all over 
Socinianized,” and a Socinian, if not an atheist, is, ac- 
cording to Edwards, “one that favours the cause of 
atheiam.” That there was much similarity between the 
apparent opinions of Locke and the doctrines of Faustus 
Socinus himself, though not of Socinus’s more extreme 
followers, who were also popularly called Socinians, admits 
of no doubt, But the charge of favouring atheism can 
only have been brought against a man who regarded the 
existence of God as “the most obvious truth that reason 
discovers,” and who appears never to have questioned the 
reality of supernatural intervention, from time to time, in 
the world’s history, because it happened to be the roughest 
stone that could be found in the controversial wallet. 
Locke replied to Edwards with pardonable asperity in a 
tract entitled, 4 Vindication of the Reasonableness of 
Christianity. Edwards, of course, soon replied to the 
reply, and attacked Locke more violently than ever in his 
Socinianism Unmasked, Wo rejoinder followed, but the 
adversary was not to be let off on such easy terms, 
Another shot was fired, and The Socinian Oreed, aa 
venomous and more successful than the Socinianiem 
Unmasked, provoked A Second Vindication. This lengthy 
pamphlet, far more elaborate than the first, must have 
occupied much of Locke’s time. It did not appear till 
the spring of 1697. Edwards returned to the charge ; but, 
fortunately, Locke had the wisdom and courage to refrain 
from carrying on the fight. Bitter as the feeling against 
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Locke must have been in many clerical circles at this time, 
there were not wanting, even amongst the clergy, those 
who sympathized with his views, Mr. Bolde, a Dorset- 
shire clergyman, came forward to defend him against 
Edwards. And Molyneux, writing on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1696, says, “As to the Heasonablensss of Chris- 
fianity, 1 do not find but it is very well approved of here 
amongst candid, unprejodiced men, that dare speak their 
thoughts. I'll tel! you what a very learned and ingenious 
prelate said to me on that occasion, I asked him whether 
he had read that book, and how he liked it, He told me 
very well; and that, if my friend Mr. Locke writ it, it was 
the best book he ever laboured at; ‘but,’ says he, ‘if I 
should be known to think s0, I should have my lawns 
torn from my shoulder.’ But he knew my opinion 
aforehand, and was, therefore, the freer to commit his 
secret thoughts in that matter to me.” We may not be 
disposed to think highly of the “very learned and in- 
genious prelate ;” but the story shows, as indeed we know 
from other sources, to what a volume of opinion, both lay 
and clerical, on the expediency of presenting Christianity 
in a more “ reasonable” and less mysterious and dogmatic 
form, Locke's treatiee had given expression. Men were 
anxious to retain their beliefs in the supernatural order of 
events, but they were equally anxious to harmonize them 
with what they regarded as the necessities of reason. The 
current of “ Rationalism ” had set in. 

It is satisfactory to know that, amidst all these contro- 
versial worries, which must have been most distasteful to 
a men of his habits and temper, Locke enjoyed the solace 
of pleasant companionship and domestic serenity. He was 
thoroughly at home at Oates, and Lord Monmouth and 
his other friends in and near town seem always to have 
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been ready to accord him a hearty welcome, whenever he 
cared to pay them a visit. His little “wife,” Batty 
Clarke, and her brother used occasionally to come on visits 
to him at the Mashams, and he seems to have taken great 
delight in the society of Esther Masham, who was now 
rapidly growing up to womanhood. “In raillery,” wrote 
this lady many years afterwards, “he used to call mo his 
Lindabridis, and I called him my John.” The winters of 
1694-5 and 1695-6 were unusually long and severe, and in 
both of them Locke appears to have been under appre- 
hensions that his chronic illness might terminate in death. 

It may here be noticed that, in the summer of 1694, 
Locke became one of the original proprietors of the Bank 
of England, which, having been projected by a merchant 
named William Paterson, had been established by Act of 
Parliament in April of that year, and invested with certain 
trading privileges, on condition that it should lend its 
capital to the Government at eight per cent. interest, The 
plan had encountered great opposition, especially among 
the landed gentry, and had only been carried through the 
strenuous exertions of Montague and the Whig party. 
Locke subscribed 5007, a considerable sum in those daya. 


CHAPTER VL 


POLITIOAL AFFAIRS——PUSLIC OCOUPATIONS — RELATIONS 
WITH THE KING, 


Norwitsstaxpm@ his retirement to Oates, and his inces- 
sant literary activity, Locke never lost his interest in 
politics, and, as the friend and admirer of men like Mon- 
mouth, Somers, and Clarke, he must always have exercised 
a considerable influence on the policy of the whig party. 
In the spring of 1695 he seems to have taken » primary 
share in determining a measure which, for a time, divided 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, and which must have 
enlisted his warmest sympathies, This was the repeal of 
the Licensing Act. The English Press had never been 
wholly free, and the Act of Charles II., which was still 
in force, was peculiarly stringent. Occasion had been 
taken by the Commons, when it was proposed, in the 
seasion of 1694-5, to renew certain temporary statutes, to 
strike out this particular statute from the list. ‘The Lords 
diseented, and re-inserted it. The Commons refused to 
accept the amendment. A conference of both Houses 
took place, Clarke of Chipley being the leading manager 
on the part of the Commons, and the result was that the 
Lords waived their objections, The paper of reasons 
tendered by the Commons’ managers on this occasion is 
said, by a writer in the Crafteman for November 20tb, 
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1731, to have been drawn up by Locke. As Clarke was 
ono of his most intimate friends, and as the Reasons cor- 
respond pretty closely with a paper of criticisms on the 
Act written by Locke, this statement is probably tras, so 
far at least as concerns their substance. The arguments 
employed are mainly practical, consisting of objections in 
detail, and pointing out inconveniences, financial and 
otherwise, which resulted from the operation of the Act. 
But these arguments, “suited to the capacity of the par 
liamentary majority,” did, as Macaulay has remarked, 
what Milton's Areopagitica had failed to do, and a vote, 
“of which the history can be but imperfectly traced in 
the Journals of the House, has done more for liberty and 
for civilization than the Great Charter or the Bill of 
Rights.” Locke’s paper of criticisms, which is published 
in extenso in Lord King’s Life, saks very pertinently, 
“why a man should not have liberty to print whatever 
he would speak, and be answerable for the one, just as he 
is for the other, if he transgreases the law in either.” He 
then offers a suggestion, to take the place of the licensing 
provisions :— Let the printer or bookseller be answerable 
for whatever is against law in the book, as if he were the 
author, unleas he can produce the person he had it from, 
which is all the restraint ought to be upon printing.” It 
appears from this paper that the monopoly of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company had become so oppressive that books 
printed in London could be bought cheaper at Amsterdam 
than in St. Paul's Church Yard. Except for the few 
monopolists, tha book-tade had been ruined in England. 
But then, he reflecta, “our ecclesiastical laws seldom 
favour trade, and he that reads this Act with attention 
will find it upse” (that is, highly) “ecclesiastical.” 

This question had hardly been settled before Locke had 
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another opportunity of influencing legislation on a eubject 
which absorbed much of his interest, and on which he had 
already eriployed his pen. Probably at no time in the 
history of our country has the condition of the coinage 
become so burning a question, or caused auch wide-spread 
distress, as in the years immediately succeeding the Re- 
yolution. To understand the monetary difficulties occa- 
sioned by clipping the coin, is must be remembered that, 
at the time of which I am speaking, two kinds of silver 
money (if we neglect the imperfectly milled money which 
was executed between 1561 and 1663) were in circulation, 
hammered money with unmarked rims, and what was 
callod milled money, from being made in a coining-mill, 
with a legend on the rim of the larger and graining on the 
rim of the smaller pieces, The latter kind of coins, too, 
had the additional advantage of being almost perfectly 
circular, while the ahape of the former was almost always 
more or less irregular. The hammered money, it is plain, 
could be easily clipped or pared, whereas the milling was 
an absolute protection against this mode of fraud. Though 
milling, in much ite present form, had been introduced into 
our mint in the year 1663, and then became the exclusive 
mode of coining, the old hammered money still continued 
to be legal tender ; and, as the milled money was always 
worth ita weight in silver, and the hammered money was 
generally current at something much above its intrinsic 
worth, the milled money was naturally melted down or 
exported abroad, leaving the hammered money in almost 
exclusive possession of the field. The milled money dis- 
appeared almost as fast as it was coined, and the hammered 
money was clipped and pared more and more, till it was 
’ often not worth half or even a third of the sum for which 
it passed, At Oxford, indeed, a hundred pounds’ worth 
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of the current silver money, which ought to have weighed 
four hundred ounces, was found to weigh only a hundred 
and sixteen. Every month the state of things was be- 
coming worse and worse. The cost of commodities was 
constantly rising, and every payment of any amount in- 
volved endless altercations. In a bargain not only had 
the price of the article to be settled, but also the value of 
the money in which it was to be paid. A guinea, which 
at one place counted for only twenty-two shillings, would 
at another fetch thirty, and might have brought far more, 
had not the Government fixed that sum as the maximum 
at which it would be taken in the payment of taxes. Thus, 
all commercial transactions had become disarranged, no 
one knew what he was really worth, or what any commo- 
dity might cost him a few months hence. Macaulay, 
who has given a most graphic description of the financial 
condition of the country at this time, hardly exaggerates 
when he says, “It may be doubted whether all the 
misery which had been inflicted on the English nation in 
@ quarter of a century by bad kings, bad ministers, bad 
parliaments, and bad judges, was equal to the misery 
caused in a single year by bad crowns and bad shillings.” 
Almost from the moment of his return to England, Locke 
had felt the gravest anxiety on this subject. ‘“ When at 
my lodgings in London,” saya Lady Masham, speaking of 
the time immediately succeeding the revolution, “ the 
company there, finding him often afflicted about a matter 
which nobody else took any notice of, have rallied him 
upon this uneasiness es being a visionary trouble, he has 
more than once replied, ‘We might laugh at it, but it 
would not be long before we should want money to send 
our servants to market with for bread and meat,’ which 
was 80 true, five or six years after, that there was not a 
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family in England who did not find this a difficulty.” 
The letter on “ Some Considerations of the Consequences 
of Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value of Money,” 
the latter part of which dealt with this question, is dated 
as early as November 7, 1691, and had been, in the main, 
as he tells us, put into writing about twelve months before. 
Here he not only points out the intolerable character of 
the grievances under which the nation was labouring, but 
also protests most emphatically against one of the proposed 
methods of remedying them, namely, “raising the value 
of money,” as it was called ; that is, depreciating the 
intrinsic value of the money coined, or raising the deno- 
mination, so, for instance, as to put into a crown-piece or 
a shilling, when coined, less than the customary amount 
of silver. To the consideration of this scheme, which at 
one time found much favour, we shall soon see that he had 
occasion to recur, Universal as were the complaints about 
the existing state of things, no active measures, if we except 
wholesale and frequent hangings for “clipping the coin,” 
and increased measures of vigilance for the purpose of 
detecting the delinquents, were taken for atopping the evil, 
until the year 1695. Under the malign ascendancy of 
Danby, the Government had other views and objects than 
to ameliorate the condition of the people. But, in the 
years 1694 and 1695, other and more enlightened states- 
men were gradually winning their way into the royal 
council, or beginning to occupy a more important position 
in them. For at this period, we must recollect, the high 
officers of state were not all, as now, necessarily of one uni- 
form political pattern. In April, 1694, immediately after the 
establishment of the Bank of England, Charles Montague, 
afterwards Lord Halifax, one of the greatest of English 
financiers, had been made Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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And, on occasion of the king’s departure for the Conti- 
nentin May, 1695, two of Locke’s most intimate friends, 
Lord Keeper Somers and the Earl of Pembroke, were 
nominated among the aeven Lords Justices, who were to 
govern the kingdom during William’s absence. To dis- 
cerning and judicious statesmen like Somers and Montague 
it must have been quite apparent that the penal laws for 
protecting the coinage were altogether inadequate to the 
purpose. The gains to be made were ao large and so easily 
obtained, that men were ready to run the risk of the punish- 
ment, And, moreover, even if the crime were detected, 
the punishment was by no means certain or unattended 
with sympathy. Great as were the suffering and incon- 
veniences inflicted on the people by these practices, the 
punishment of death appeared to many to be in excess of 
the offence, Juries were often unwilling to convict, and 
the disgrace incurred by the criminal was very different 
from that which attended the murderer or the ordinary 
thief. That wise financial legislation, and not the moro 
stringent oxecution of the penal laws, was the true and only 
effectual mode of eradicating the disease, was at length 
recognized by the Government, and the new Lords Justices 
goon set about to devise the remedy. To Locke, who was 
well known to have been the author of the pamphiet 
which appeared on the subject in 1692, they naturally 
tarned for advice. In the early part of October, while the 
king was on his way back from hia suecessful campaign in 
the Netherlands, he ‘was summoned up from Oates to 
confer with them. Writing to Molynenx the next month, 
and informing him of the fact, he adds with characteristic 
modesty: “ This is too publicly known here to make the 
mentioning of it to you appear vanity in me.” Notwith- 
standing the subordinate part which Locke here seems to 
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assign to himself, there can be no doubt that his share in 
the measures of the Government, as ultimately matured, 
was a principal, if not the principal, one. That legislative 
measures would now be taken, there was no longer any 
question. But the danger of which Locke was chiefly 
afraid, was the raising the denomination of the coin, or, 
in other words, the legalized depreciation of the currency, 
ascheme against which he had formerly protested, and 
which was now officially recommended to the Government 
by one of their own subordinates, William Lowndes, 
Orders had been given to Lowndes, who, after’ many 
years of good service in a subordinate capacity, had 
Tecently been appointed Secretary to the Treasury, to 
collect statistics relating to the monetary condition of the 
country, and to report on the most practicable methods of 
re-coining the current silver money. In executing the for. 
mer part of his task, he left no doubt as to the necessity 
of speedily applying eome remedy. The silver coins 
brought into the exchequer during three months of 1695 
ought to have weighed 221,418 ounces. Their actual 
weight was 113,771 ounces, or barely over one-half, In con- 
sequence of the vitiating, diminishing, and counterfeiting 
of the current moneys, he says, “it is come to pass 
that great contentions do daily arise amongst the king’s 
subjects in fairs, markets, shops, and other places 
throughout the kingdom, about the passing and refusing 
of the same, to the great disturbance of the public peace. 
Many bargains, doings, and dealings are totally prevented 
and laid aside, which lessens trade in general.” Tho 
necessity of setting the price of commodities according to 
the value of the money to be received, is, he considers, 
“one great cause of raising the price, not only of merchan- 
dise, but even of edibles and other necessaries for the 
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sustenance of the common people, to their great grievance.” 
So far, his political economy was perfectly sound, but, when 
he comes to discuss the question of re-coinage, he advocates, 
without any misgiving, a scheme for the deprecia- 
tion of the currency to the extent of one-fifth. A crown- 
piece was heneeforth to count as 6s, 3¢., and the nominal 
value of half-crowns, shillings, and sixpences was to be 
raised proportionately. ‘Locke, with his clearer mind, saw, 
of course, that this would only be for the state to do 
systematically and by law the very same thing for which 
the clippers were being hanged. It would be to legalize 
the disarrangement of all monetary transactions, and to 
deprive every creditor of one-fifth of his debts. Montague 
and Somers were as clear on this point as he was, and 
Somers at once urged him toreply. Locke had retuned to 
Oates, in consequence of the sudden death of Mrs, Cud- 
worth, on the 16th of November, and at once eeti about 
his answer, 

This tract, which formed a pamphlet of more than 
a hundred pages, was submitted to the Lords Justices, 
printed, and published before the end of December. It 
was entitled, Further Considerations concerning Raising 
the Value of Money, and simplified and enforced the 
arguments contained in a previous pamphlet which Locke 
had also drawn up for the use of the Lords Justices earlier 
in the year, under the title, Some Observations on a Printed 
Paper, entitled, For Encouraging the Coining Silver 
money in England, and after for keeping tt here. 
Meanwhile, Montague had, under the sanction of a com- 
inittee of the whole Honse, introduced his resolutions into 
the House of Commons, and there can be little doubt 
that, in drawing up these, he and the Lords Justices 
had been assisted by Locke. Any way, the resolutions 
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embodied in the main the opinions which Locke had been 
so instrumental in impressing on those in authority. The 
old standard value of the silver pieces was to be retained 
both as to weight and fineness, the point for which ha 
had fought so persistently. The clipped pieces were, after 
a certain day, only to be received in payment of taxes, or 
in loans to the exchequer ; after a further day, they were 
to cease to be legal tender altogether. All the hammered 
money, as it came into the mint in payment of loans or 
taxes, was to be re-coined as milled money, and the loss to 
‘be borne by the Exchequer. When the resolution that the 
old standard was to be retained was put to the House, it 
was challenged, and an amendment moved by those who 
were of Lowndes’ opinion, that the word “both” be 
omitted. On a division, there were 225 for retaining the 
word, and 114 against. The House, thus, by a large 
majority, affirmed what all economists would now regard 
as an elementary principle of finance. A Bill embodying 
the resolution was soon passed, but, in consequence of 
difficulties with the Lords, had to be dropped. A fresh 
Bill was introduced on the 15th of January, substantially 
embodying the same provisions aa the old Bill, and was 
hurried through its various stages so fast, that it received 
the Royal Assent on the 2Ist of January, 1695-6. Up 
to the 4th of May, 1696, the clipped money was to be 
received in payment of taxes, and up tothe 24th of June, 
for loans or other payments into the Exchequer. But 
after the 10th of Febraary ensuing, it was to cease to be 
legal tender in ordinary payments. Thus, in spite of much 
temporary inconvenience caused by the scarcity of money 
during the time of transition, the silver coinage of the 
country was, once for all, put upon a sound basis. Late 
as Locke's pamphlet appeared, it probably helped to 
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facilitate the passage of the Bill through the two Houses, 
as the reiterated statement of his opinions had undoubtedly 
contributed in very large measure to shape and confirm 
the action of the government, It may be mentioned that 
the loss to the Exchequer, estimated as 1,200,0007, was 
made up by the imposition of a house tax and window tax, 
the former of which atill continues, while the latter 
existed within the memory of many men now only of 
middle age, 

Great as is the debt which philosophy owes to Locke's 
Essay, constitutional theory to his treatises on govern- 
ment, the freedom of religious speculation to his Letters 
on Toleration, and the ways of “sweet reasonableness ” to 
ali these, and indeed to all his works, it would form a 
nice subject of discussion whether mankind at Jerge has 
not been more benefited by the share which he took in 
practical reforms than by his literary productions. It 
would undoubtedly be too much to affirm that, without 
his initiative or assistance, the state of the coinage would 
never have been reformed, the monopoly of the Stationers’ 
Company abolished, or the shackles of the Licensing Act 
struck off, But had it not been for his clearnesa of 
vision, and the persistence of his philanthropic efforts, 
these measures might have been indefinitely retarded or 
clogged with provisos and compromises which might have 
robbed them of more than half their effecta. A generation 
ago it was the fashion in many circles to speak con- 
temptuously of the writers and statesmen of William’s 
reign, and even now but secant and grudging justice is 
often done to them. The admirers of mystical philosophy 
and romantic politics may, however, fairly bo challenged 
to show thst their heroes, whether in letters or action, 
have borne equal fruit with the vigorous understanding 
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and plain, direct, practical common-sense of men like 
Halifax, Somers, and Locke. 


It has already been stated that soon after his return to 
England Locke was appointed a Commissioner of Appeals, 
a post which, though not entirely without duties, seems 
to have taken up but little of histime, One of his letters 
to Clarke shows the difficulty of forming a quorum, and 
perhapa illustrates the fact that when the duties of an 
office are slight, they are generally neglected altogether. 
But towards the end of the year 1695 the government, 
now virtually under the leadership of Somers, determined 
to revive the council of trade and plantations of which, 
it will be recollected, Locke had been Secretary when 
Shaftesbury’s counsels were in the ascendant at the court 
of Charles IJ., as far back as the year 1673. At first 
there were some difficulties with the king, but ultimately, 
on the 15th of May, 1696, he was induced to issue the 
patent appointing and defining the duties of a commission. 
Besides the great officers of state, there were to be certain 
paid commissioners, with a salary of 10007. a year, of 
whom Locke was one, His name was inserted in the first 
draft of the commission without his express conaent, and 
he appears, as we can well understand, to have accepted 
the office only with extreme reluctance. Writing to 
Molyneux, who had congratulated him on the appoint- 
ment, he says with evident sincerity :— 


“Your congratulation I take as you meant, kindly and seri- 
ously, and, it may be, it is what another would rejoice in; but 
"tis a preferment I shall get nothing by, and I know not whether 
my country will, though that I shall aim at with all my endea- 
vours. Riches may be instrumental to xo many good purposes 
that it is, I think, vanity rather than religion or philosophy to 
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pretend to contemn them. But yet they may be purchased too 
dear, My age and health demand a retreat from bustle and 
business, and the pursuit of some inquiries I have in my thoughts 
makes it more desirable than any of those rewards which public 
employments tempt people with, I think the little I have 
enough, and do not desire to live higher or die richer than I 
am. And therefore you have reason rather to pity the folly, than 
congratulate the fortune, that engages me in the whirlpool.” 


The duties of the commission could hardly have been 
more widely defined than they were. It was to be at 
ones a Board of Trade, a Poor-Law Board, and a Colonial 
Office. The commissioners were to inquire into the 
general condition of trade in the country, both internal 
and external, and “ to consider by what means the several 
useful and profitable manufactures already settled in the 
kingdom may be further improved ; and how, and in what 
manner, new and profitable manufactures may be intro- 
duced,” They were also “to consider of some proper 
methods for setting on work and employing the poor of 
the kingdom, and making them useful to the public, and 
thereby easing our subjects of that burthen.” Finally, 
they were to inform themselves of the present condition of 
the plantations, as the colonies were then called, not 
only in relation to commerce, but also to the administra. 
tion of government and justice, aa well as to suggest 
means of rendering them more useful to the mother coun. 
try, especially in the supply of naval stores. Here, surely, 
‘was work enough for men far younger and more vigorous 
than Locke, but, having undertaken the duties of the 
office, he appears in no way to have spared himself In 
the summer and eutumn months he resided in London, 
and attended the meetings of the board personally, often 
day after day, and in the evening as well as the day-time, 
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fin the winter and spring his health compelled him to 
reside at Oates, but he was constantly sending up long 
minutes for the use of his colleegues. Mr. Fox Bourne, 
who has been carefully through the proceedings of the 
commission, informs us that Locke was altogether its pre- 
siding genius, He was a member of this board a little 
over four years, having been compelled by increasing ill- 
health, or, as the minutes of the council put it, “ finding 
his health more and more impaired by the air of this 
city,” to resign on the 28th of June, 1700. The king, we 
are told by Lady Masham, was most unwilling to receive 
hig resignation, “telling him that, were his attendance 
ever so small, he was sensible his continuance in the com- 
mission would be useful to him, and that he did not 
desire he should be one day in town on that account to 
the prejudice of his health.” Iocke, however, was too 
conscientious to retain a place with large emoluments, of 
which he felt that he could no longer perform the duties 
to his own satiafaction, It is interesting to find that his 
successor was Matthew Prior, the poet. 

‘When we have seen the wide powers of the commission, 
we hardly need feel surprise that its business was multi- 
farious. It at once set to work to collect evidence of the 
state of trade in the colonies, of our commercial relations 
with foreign ports, of the condition of the linen and paper 
manufactures at home, of the number of paupera in the 
Kingdom, and the mode of their relief, as well as to devise 
means for increasing the woollen trade and preventing the 
exportation of wool. Locke was specially commissioned 
“to draw up a scheme of some method of determining 
differences between merchants by referees that might be 
decisive without appeal.” In the winter of 1696-7, find- 
ing that his work followed him to Oates, and being then 
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apparently in a feebler state of health than usual, he mat 
an ineffectual attempt to escape from his new employment, 
‘but Somers refused to hand in his resignation to the king. 
From a letter to Molyneux we find that it was not 
simply his ill-health, but the “corruption of the age,” 
which made him averse to continuing in office, And we 
can well understand how troublesome, and apparently 
hopeless, it must have been to deal with the various 
threatened interests of that time, when monopolies, 
patenta, and pensions were regarded by the governing 
classes almost as a matter of course. 

In the summer of 1697 the principal subject which 
engaged the attention of the commission was the best 
means of discouraging the Irish woollen manufacture, and 
of, at the same time, encouraging the Irish linen manu- 
facture. Each commissioner was invited to bring up a 
separate report. Three did so. Locke's was the one 
selected, end, with slight alterations, was signed by the 
other commissioners on the 31st of August, and forwarded 
almost immediately afterwards to the Lords Justices, 
This interesting statedocument proceeds entirely upon 
the notions of protection to native industries which were 
then almost universally current among statesmen and 
merchants. The problems were to secure to England the 
monopoly of what was then regarded as its peculiar and 
appropriate manufacture, the woollen trade, and to assign 
to Ireland, in return for the restrictions imposed upon 
her, some compensating branch of industry. According 
to the ideas then commonly prevalent the scheme was 
perfectly equitable to both countries. But, naturally, 
the interests of England are put in the foreground. The 
interests of the Irish people, however, were not to be 
neglected, and what Locke doubtless conceived as full com- 
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pensation was to be given them for the loss of their woollen 
trade. “ And since it generally proves ineffectual, and we 
conceive it hard to endeavour to drive men from the trade 
they are employed in by bare prohibition, without offering 
them at the same time some other trade which, if they please, 
may turn to account, we humbly propose that the linen 
manufacture be set on foot, and so encouraged in Ireland 
as may make it the general trade of that country as 
effectually as the woollen manufacture is, and must be, of 
England.” Linen cloth and all other manufactures made 
of flax or hemp, without any mixture of wool, were to be 
exported to all places duty free, as indeed had already been 
provided by Act of Parliament with regard to England. 
One method by which Locke proposed to encourage the 
linen manofacture in Ireland rana so counter to modern 
notions with regard hoth to the education of the poor and 
to freedom of employment, that it may be interesting to 
the reader to see the suggestion at length :— 

“ And, bocanse the poorest earning in the several parte of the 
linen manufactare is at present in the work of the spinners, who 
therefore need the greatest encouragement, and ought to be 
increased as mach as possible, that therefore spinning schools 
be set up in such places and at such distanoos as the directors 
shal! appoint, where whoever will come to learn to spin shall be 
taught gratis, and to which all persons that have not forty 
shillings a year estate shall be obliged to send all their children, 
both male and female, that they have at home with them, from 
six to fourteen years of age, and may have liberty to send those 
slso between four and six if they please, to be employed there 
in spinning ten hours in the day when the days are so long, or 
as long as it in light when they are shorter; provided always 
that no child shall be obliged to go above two miles to any such 
school.” 


Then there follow many other minute and paternal 
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regulations of the same kind, the object of which was to 
tarn the whole Irish nation into spinner, aud to supply 
with linen not only “the whole kingdom of England,” but 
foreign markets as well. The Irish authorities, however, 
were meanwhile preparing a scheme of their own, ani, 
after controversies between the English and Irish officials, 
extending over more than two years, Locke's plan was 
finally laid aside in favour of that of Louis Crommelin. 
Besides the attempt to monopolize the woollen trade for 
England and tho linen trade for Ireland, much of the time 
of the Council was devoted to schemes for the protection 
of native industries, by forbidding or throwing obstacles 
in the way of importation and exportation, But Locke 
and hia colleagues were here only following the track 
marked out for them by the ordinary opinion of the time. 

The main subject which occupied the attention of the 
Council in the autumn of 1697 was the employment of the 
idle or necessitous poor. ‘From the beginning of its 
sessions, it had been collecting evidence on this subject, 
and, in September of this year, it was decided that each 
commissioner should draw up a scheme of reform, to be 
submitted to the Council. As had been the case with his 
report on the Irish linen manufacture, Locke's was the one 
aclected. From ® variety of causes, however, his sugges- 
tions were never carried into effect, and the various efforta 
of William’s Government to deal with the gigantic 
problem of pauperism proved abortive. 

Locke’s paper of suggestions assumes as a datum what 
was always regarded at this time as an axiom of poor-law 
legislation, namely, that it is the duty of each individual 
perish to maintain and employ its own poor, having, as a 
set-off, the right of coercing the able-bodied to work. 
Pernicious and partial as this principle was, we should 
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have more occasion for surprise if we found Locke con- 
travening it than conforming to it. The merit of his paper 
is that it offers excellent suggestions for minimizing the 
evils necessarily attaching to the system then in vogue. 
The recent growth of pauperiem he refers to “ relaxation 
of discipline and corruption of manners, virtue and in- 
dustry being as constant companions on the one side as 
vice and idleness are on the other. The first step, there- 
fore,” he continues, “towurds the setting of the poor on 
work ought to be a restraint of their debauchery by a 
strict execution of the laws provided against it, more par 
ticularly by the suppression of superfluous brandy-shopa 
and unnecessary ale-houses, especially in country parishes 
not lying upon great roads.” He then proposes a series of 
provisions, sufficiently stringent, for the purpose of com- 
pelling the idle and able-bodied poor to work, stating that, 
upon a very moderate computation, above one half of 
those who receive relief from the parishes are able to earn 
their own livelihood. In maritime counties, all those not 
physically or mentally incapacitated, who were found 
begging out of their own parish without a pass, were to 
be compelled to serve on board one of his Majesty's ships, 
under strict discipline, for three years. In the inland 
counties, all those so found begging were to be sent to the 
nearest house of correction for a like period. But, besides 
the able-bodied paupers, there were a great number not 
absolutely unable or unwilling to do something for their 
livelihood, and yet prevented by age or circumstances from 
wholly earning their own living. For these he proposes 
to find employment in the woollen or other manufactures, 
so as, at all events, to diminish the cost of their main- 
tenance to the public, and at the same time increase the 
industrial resources of the country. One of the most 
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distinctive features of Locke's scheme was the proposal to 
set up working-schools for spinning or knitting, or some 
other industrial occupation, in each parish, “to which the 
children of all such as demand relief of the parish, above 
three and under fourteen years of age, whilst they live at 
home with their parents, and are not otherwise employed 
for their livelihood by the allowance of the overseers of 
the poor, shall be obliged to come,” The children were to 
be fed at school, and this mode of relief was to take the 
place of the existing allowance in money paid to a father 
who had a large number of children, which, we are not 
surprised to learn, was frequently spent in the ale-house, 
whilst those for whose benefit it was given were left to 
perish for want of necessaries. The food of the children 
of the poor at that time, we ate told, waa seldom more 
than bread and water, and often there was a very scanty 
supply of that. Another advantage which Locke proposed 
to effect by the institution of these echools was the moral 
and religious instruction of the children, They would be 
obliged to come constantly to church every Sunday, along 
with their achoolmasters or dames, “ whereby they would 
be brought into some sense of religion, whereas ordinarily 
now, in their idle and loose way of bringing up, they are 
as utter strangers both to religion and morality as they are 
to industry.” One further provision of this scheme may 
be noticed, as offering some mitigation of the parochial 
aystem of relief which then obtained, namely, “ that in all 
cities and towns corporate the poor’s tax be not levied by 
distinct parishes, but by one equal tax throughout the 
whole corporation.” 

The anxiety of the king to retain Locke on the Com- 
mission has already been mentioned. It would appear 
that they were in not infrequent conference, and we know 
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that the king entertained a very high opinion both of his 
integrity and of his political capacity. A good deal of 
mystery attaches to one of their interviews, but the ex- 
planation of it proffered by Mr. Fox Bourne possesses, at 
any rate, considerable plausibility. One bitter January 
morning, in the winter of 1697-8, while Locke was at 
Oates, he received a pressing summons from the king to 
repair to Kensington. He was at the time suffering more 
than ordinarily from the bronchial affection to which he 
was constantly subject, and Lady Masham attempted to 
dissuade him from running the risk of the journey, but in 
vain. When he returned, the only account that he would 
give of the interview was that “the king had a desire to 
talk with him about his own health, as believing that 
there was much similitude in their cases,” It appeara, 
however, from a letter addressed by Locke to Somers a 
few days after his return to Oates, that the king had 
offered him some important employment, and that he had 
excused himself on the ground of his weak health, and his 
inexperience in that kind of business, the business being 
such aa required “skill in dealing with men in their 
various humours, and drawing out their secrets.” Mr. 
Fox Bourne forms the reasonable conjecture that Locke 
had been asked to go as right-hand man to William Ben- 
tinck, Earl of Portland, who had just been nominated aa 
special ambassador to the Court of France. The peace of 
Ryswick had been ratified in the previous November, and 
the miesion to Louis XIV. waa, of course, one requiring 
great tactand sagacity. William had strongly urged Locke, 
some years before, to represent him on another very im- 
portant mission, the one to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
and it may be that, on the present occasion, no fitter 
person occurred to him. Any way. the employment waa 
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ons which would have advanced Locke in riches and 
honour ; but as such, glad as he might have been to serve 
his country disinterestedly to the best of his power, it had 
no attractions for him. “He must have a heart strongly 
touched with wealth or honours who, at my age, and 
Jabouring for breath, can find any great relish for either of 
them.” 

On one occasion Locke accompanied the king, the latter 
going incognito, to a meeting of the Society of Friends, 
where they listened to the famous Quaker preacheresa, 
Rebecca Collier. Locke afterwards sent her a parcel of 
sweetmeata, with a very complimentary letter, and is said 
to have found the meeting so agreeable that it removed 
his objections to a female ministry. 

With his resignation of the Commissionership of the 
Board of Trade, in the summer of 1700, Locke’s public 
life comes to an end, His friend Somers had been sacri- 
ficed to the incessant and malignant attacks of the Tories, 
and dismissed from the Chancellorship, in the previous 
spring, and to those statesmen who were inspired by a 
sincere and simple desire for the well-being of their country, 
the political outlook had become anything but cheerful, 
The condition of Locke’s health was quite a sufficient 
reason for his desiring to be relieved of the anxieties of 
office ; but we can hardly doubt that, on other grounds as 
well, he was glad to escape from so intricate a maze as the 
field of polities bade fair soon to become. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


CONTROVERSY WITH STILLINGYLEET—OTHER LITERARY 00- 
OUPATIONS—DOMESTIO LIFE—PETER KING—LATIER 
YEARS—DBATH. 


Im order to regume the thread of Locke's literary and 
domestic life, it is now necessary to go back two or three 
years. I have already spoken of no lees than three literary 
controversies in which he found himself engaged, one on 
financial, and two on religious questions, Of the latter, 
one was occasioned by the publication of the Letter on 
Toleration, the other by that of the Reasonableness of 
Christianity. The Essay also had been attacked by 
Norris and other writers, including one very acute antago- 
nist, John Serjeant, or Sergeant, a Roman Catholic priest, 
but to these critics Locke did not see fit to reply. The 
strictures on Norris only appear among his posthumous 
works, But in the autumn of 1696 Stillingfeet, Bishop 
of Worcester, in bis Discourse in Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, pointedly drew attenticn to the 
principles of the Zvsay, as favouring anti-Triniterian 
doctrine. Stillingfleet’s position and reputation appeared 
io demand an answer, and before the year, according to 
the old style, was ont, Locke's Letter to the Bishop of 
Worcester was published. The Bishop's Answer, Locke’s 
Reply to the Answer, and the Bishop's “ Answer to Mr. 
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Locke's Second Letter, wherein his notion of ideas is 
proved to be inconsistent with itself, and with the articles 
of the Christian faith,” all followed, one on the other, 
within a few months, The last letter of the series is 
“Mx, Locke's Reply to the Bishop of Worcester’s Answer 
to his Second Letter,” published in 1699, Stillingfleet 
died soon after the publication of this pamphlet, and thus 
the voluminous controversy came to an end. There can 
be no doubt that the antagonists were unequally matched. 
Stillingfleet was clumsy both in handling and argument, 
and constantly misrepresented or exaggerated the state- 
ments of his adversary. On the other hand Locke, not- 
withstanding an unnecessary prolixity which wearies the 
modern reader, shows admirable skill and temper. Ho 
deals tenderly with his victim, as if he loved him, but, 
none the less, never fails to despatch him with a mortal 
atab, Stillingfleet, indeed, was no metapbysician, and 
not very much of a logician. He did not see at all 
clearly where the orthodox doctrines were affected, and 
where they remained unaffected, by Locke’s philosophy, 
and he no doubt considerably exaggerated the bearing of 
Locke's direct statements upon them, At the same time, 
it is impossible to deny that his instincts were perfectly 
sound in apprehending grave dangers to the current theo- 
logical opinions, and still more, perhaps, to the eatablished 
mode of expressing them, from the “new way of ideas.” 
Religious, and even devout, as are those portions of the 
Essay in which Locke has occasion expressly to mention 
the leading principles of the Christian faith, yet his 
handling of many of the metaphysical terms and notions 
which modern divines, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
had taken on trust from their predecessors, the fathers and 
schoolmen, was well calculated to alarm those who had 
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the interests of theological orthodoxy at heart. The play- 
fol freedom with which he discusses the idea of substance 
seemed, not unreasonably, to strike at the terminology of 
the Athanasian Creed, while, most unreasonably, his 
resolution of personal identity into present and recollected 
states of consciousness appeared inconsistent with the 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead. A far more 
powerful solvent, however, of the unreflecting and com- 
placent orthodoxy, into which established churches, and, 
in fact, all prosperous religious communities, are apt to 
lapse, was to be found in the general drift and tendency 
rather than in the individual tenets of Locke's philosophy. 
And this fact, though only very dimly and confusedly, 
Stillingfleet appears to have seen. To insist that words 
shall always stand for determinate ideas, to attempt to 
trace ideas to their original sources, and to propose to discri- 
minate between the certainty and varying probabilities of 
our beliefs, according to the nature of the evidence on 
which they rest, is to encourage a atate of mind diametri- 
cally the opposite of that which humbly and thankfully 
accepta the words of the religious teacher, without doubt 
and without inquiry. To the religious teacher whose own 
beliefs rest on no previous inquiry, who hes never 
acquired “a reason for the faith that is in him,” such a 
state of mind must necessarily be not only inconvenient 
but repulsive, and hence we have no right to feel surprised 
when an attempt is made to expose it to popular odium, 
or to fasten on those who entertain it injurious or oppro- 
brious epithets. The old-standing feud, of which Plato 
speaks, between poetry and philosophy, has in great 
measure been transferred, in these latter timea, to philo- 
sophy and theology. But, in both cases, the antagonism 
is an unnecessary one. The highest art is compatible 
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with the most profound speculation. And so we may 
venture to hope that the simple love of truth, combined 
with the charity “which never faileth,” will lead men 
not further away from the Divine presence, but nearer to, 
and into it, 

Here I thankfully take leave of the mass of controver- 
sial literature, in the writing of which 20 much of Locke's 
latter life was spent, The controversies were not of his 
own seeking, and, from all that we know of his temper 
and character, must have been as distasteful to him as 
they are wearisome to us. But prolonged and reiterated 
controversy was of the habit of the time, and no man who 
cared candidly and unreservedly to express his opinions on 
any important question could hope to escape from it. 


In the autumn of 1697, while the controversy with 
BtitlingHagt was at its hottest, Locke wrote to Molyneux : 
—I had much rather-he at leisure to make some addi- 
tions to my book of Education and my Essay on Human 
Understanding, than be employed to defend myself against 
the groundless, and, as others think, trifling quarrel of the 
bishop.” He was at this time engaged on preparing the 
fourth edition of the Heseay for the press. In addition to 
this task, or rather as part of it, he was also employing him- 
self on writing the admirable little tract on the Conduct 
of the Understanding, the contents of which I shall notice 
in a subsequent chapter. This treatise, which was not 
published till after his death, was originally intended as an 
additional chapter to the Hesay. Speaking of it in one of 
his letters to Molyneux, he says :—“I have written several 
pages on this subject ; but the matter, the farther I go, 
opens the more upon me, and I cannot yet got sight of 
any end of it. The title of the chepter will be ‘Of the 
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Conduct of the Understanding,’ which, if I shall pursue 
as far as I imagine it will reach, and as it deserves, will, I 
conclude, make the largeat chapter of my Essay.” It did 
not, however, appear in the new edition, nor did Locke 
ever reduce ita parts into order, or put the finishing stroke 
toit. He may, perhaps, have intended to revise it for a 
subsequent edition of the Essay, but the fourth was the 
last which appeared during his lifetime. 


Before speaking of the literary labours which occupied 
the last years of Locke’s life, I may here conveniently 
recur to his domestic history. Of his quiet life with tho 
Mashams little more need be said. Had Lady Masham 
been his daughter, she could not have tended him more 
carefully or lovingly, and had he been her father, he could 
not have entertained a more sincere solicitude for the 
welfare of her and her family, All Locke's friends were 
welcome at Oates, and seem to have been regarded quite as 
much as friends of the Mashams as ofhisown. And Oates 
appears in every respect to have been as much Locke’s home 
as that of itaowners, In the whole of his correspondence, 
there does not appear the slightest trace of those petty 
piques and annoyances, those small désagréments, which 
are so apt to grow up among people who live much toge- 
ther, even when, at bottom, they entertain a deep love and 
admiration for cach other. On the side of the Mashams 
we know that the tide of affection ran equally smooth. 
Lady Masham. and Esther acted as his nurses, and with one 
or other of them he seems to have shared all his pursuits. 
The intimacy and sweetneas of these relations surely imply 
ag rare an amount of amiability of temper and power of 
winning regard on the one side as of patience and devotion 
on the other. But then Locke possessed the inestimable 
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gift of cheerfulness, which renders even the invalid’s 
chamber a joy to those who enter it. All the glimpses 
we obtain of the life at Oatea represent it as a gay and 
pleasant one, none the less gay and pleasant because 
ita enjoyments were modest and rational After complain- 
ing to Molyneux of the persistent asthma which confined 
him a close prisoner to the house during the winter of 
1697-8, he adds, “I wish nevertheless that you wero 
here with me to ses how well I am; for you would find 
that, aitting by the fireside, I could bear my part in dis- 
coursing, laughing, and being merry with you, as well os 
ever I could in my life. If you were here (and, if wishes 
of more than one could bring you, you would be here to- 
day) you would find three or four in the parlour after 
dinner, who, you would say, passed their afternoons 
as agreeably and as jocundly as any people you have this 
good while mot with.” Locke's conversation is reported to 
have been peculiarly fascinating. He had a latge stock of 
stories, and is asid to have had o singularly easy and 
humorous way of telling them. 

Among the more frequent guests at Oates at this time 
were Edward Clarke and his daughter Betty, Locke's 
“little wife,” now fast growing up to womanhood, a eon of 
Limborech, and a son of Benjamin Furly, both engaged in 
mercantile purauifs in London, and a young kinsman of 
Locke’s own, Peter King, of whom I shall have moro 
to say presently, One of the most anxiously expected 
guests, whose visits had been often promised and often 
deferred, waa the correspondent of whom we have heard so 
much, William Molyneux. At length, after the rising of 
the British Parliament in the summer of 1698, the two 
friends met. Even on this ocoasion, Molyneux had been 
obliged to defer his promised visit for some weeks, on 
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account of a recent trouble which he had brought on him- 
self by the publication of a “ home-rule” pamphlet, pro- 
teating against the interference of the English Parliament 
in Irish affairs. Both Houses had joined in an address to 
the king, praying for punishment on the offender, but the 
King, possibly through Locke’s intervention, had wisely 
taken no notice of the petition. Any way, after the pro- 
rogation, Molyneux seems to have felt sufficiently secure 
to venture on a journey across the channel He and 
Locke were together for some time both in London and at 
Oates, The friends, though they had been in such constant 
and intimate correspondence for six years, had never met 
before. We may easily imagine how warm was their 
greeting, how much they had to talk about, and how 
loath they were to separate, ‘I will venture to assert to 
you,” wrote Molyneux on his return to Dublin, “ that 1 
cannot recollect, through the whole course of my life, such 
signal instahces of real friendship, as when I had the hap- 
piness of your company for five weeka together in London. 
That part thereof especially which I passed at Oates has 
made such an agreeable impression on my mind that 
nothing can be more pleasing.” Shortly after writing this 
letter, Molyneux died at the early age of forty-two. “ His 
worth and his friendship to me,” writes Locke in a letter 
to Burridge, the Latin translator of the Essay, “made him 
an inestimable treasure, which I must regret the loss of the 
little remainder of my life, without any hopes of repairing 
it any way.” He then characteristically goes on to ask if 
there is any service he can render to Molyneux’s son. 
“They who have the care of him cannot do me a greater 
pleasure than to give me the opportunity to show that my 
friendship died not with his father.” One of the most 
amiable and attractive traita in Locke's character is the 
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eagerness which he always displayed in advising, en- 
couraging, or helping forward the sons of his friends. 
Any opportunity of doing s0 always gave him the most 
evident satisfaction, as, from his correspondence, we eee in 
the case of Frank Masham, the two young Farlys, young 
Limborch, and numerous others. 

I must now no longer delay the introduction to the 
reader of Locke's young cousin, Peter King. Locke had 
an uncle, Peter Locke, whose daughter Anne had married 
Jeremy King, a grocer and salter inte substantial way of 
business at Exeter. Such a marriage was not necessarily 
any disparagement to Anne Locke's family, as the present 
line of demarcation between professional men and the 
smaller gentry, on the one side, and substantial retail 
tradesmen, on the other, hardly existed at thattime. They 
had a son, Peter, born in 1669, who was consequently 
Locke's first cousin once removed. The boy seems for 
some time to have been employed in his father’s businoss, 
put he had a voracious appetite for books, and showed a 
decided talent for the acquisition of learning. Locke, on 
one of his visita to Exeter, discovered these qualities, and 
persuaded Peter King’s parente to allow him to change his 
mode of life, and study for one of the learned professions, 
‘Whether he went to any English school does not appear ; 
but, during Locke’s stay in Holland, he resided for some 
time in the University of Leyden. His.studies there 
embraced at least classics, theology, and law ; and when he 
returned to England, apparently in 1690, he brought back 
with him a pamphlet entitled, An Enquiry into the Conati- 
tution and Discipline of the Primitive Church. As in 
thie treatise he maintained that Presbyterianism was the 
original form of Church government, he probably never 
had any serious intention, notwithstanding his theological 
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proclivities, of entering holy orders in the Established 
Church. Any way, in October, 1694, he was entered a 
atudent of the Middle Temple, and in Trinity Term, 1698, 
he was called to the Bar. During his residence in London 
as a law student, he must have been frequently at Oates, 
and Locke must have frequently visited him in his 
chambers in the Temple. The first extant letter from 
Locke to King, dated June 27th, 1698, at any mite 
assumes intimacy and frequency of intercoursa. “ Your 
company here had been ten times welcomer than any the 
best excuse you could send ; but you may now pretend to 
be 6 man of business, and there can be nothing said to 
you.” ‘Very sound was the advice with which the elder 
relative concluded his letter to the young barrister: 
“When you first open your month at the bar, it should 
be in some easy plain matter that you are perfectly master 
of.” King’s suocess in his profession wes very rapid, and 
he soon became one of the most popular counsel on the 
Western Circuit, In the general election of 1700 he 
attained one of the first objects of ambition at which a 
tising young barrister generally aims—a seat in the House 
of Commons. Owing, probably, to his cousin's influence 
with the Whig leaders, he was returned for the emall 
borough of Beer Alston, in Devonshire, which he con- 
tinued to represent in severel successive Parliaments, 
Locke, writing to him shortly before the meeting of Par- 
liament, entreats him not to go circuit, as he had intended 
to do, but to devote himself at once to his Parliamentary 
duties, “Iam sure there was never go critical a time, 
when every honeat member of Parliament onght to watch 
his trast, and that you will ses before the end of the next 
vacation.” The loss to his pocket, his good relative in- 
timates, delicately enough, shall be amply made up to 
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him. King took his cousin’s advice on this point, but, 
fortunately and wisely, did not take it on another. “My 
advice to you is not to speak at all in the house for some 
time, whatever fair opportunity you may seem to have.” 
King was advised to communicate his “light or apprehen- 
sions* to some “ honest speaker,” who might make use of 
them for him. Locke, we must remember, was now 
becoming old, and though not, like many old men, jealous 
of his juniors, he could not escape the infirmity of all 
old men, that of exaggerating the youthfulness of youth, 
and so of insisting too stringently on the modesty becoming 
those in whom he was interested. King broke the ice 
soon after the meeting of Parliament, and Locke had the 
prudence and good-nature to show no resentment at his 
advice having been neglected. His cousin, however, never 
became a great Parliamentary speaker ; but he soon gained 
@ reputation for being a thoroughly sound lawyer and a 
thoroughly honest man. He rose successively to be 
Recorder of London, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and Lord High Chancellor of England, He was 
also ennobled as Lord King of Ockham, and, by a very 
curious coincidence, his four sons in succession bore the 
same title. To one of his descendants, his great-grandeon, 
also named Peter, we owe the publication of many docu- 
ments and letters connected with Locke, and the biography 
80 well known as Lord King's Life of Locke. The pre- 
sent representative of the family, and the direct descendant 
in the male line of Peter King, ia the Earl of Lovelace. 
As Peter King was, to all intenta, Locke's adopted son, 
we may thus regard Locke as the founder of an illustrious 
line in the English peerage, and there are certainly few, if 
any, of our ennobled families who can point to a founder 
whose name is 20 likely to be the heritage of all future ages, 
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King kept Locke well posted in all that went on in 
parliament, and seems also have been a constant visitor at 
Oates. Soon after his election, Sir Francis Masham had 
considerately proposed to Locke that his cousin should 
“ steal down sometimes with him on Saturday, and return 
on Monday.” On one of these occasions, in the Easter 
holidays of 1701, King was accompanied by young Lord 
Ashley, now become the third Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Locke had then surmounted his winter troubles, and his 
old pupil pronounces him as well as he had ever known 
him. 


Amongst Locke’s correspondents in these years was 
the celebrated physician, Dr. Sloane, now Secretary of 
the Royal Society, afterwards created Sir Hana Sloane. 
In writing to him at the end of the century, evidently in 
answer to a request, Locke proposes a acheme for rectify- 
ing the calendar, Notwithstanding the reformation which 
had already taken place in many foreign countries, it will 
‘be recollected that the English year then began on the 
25th of March, instead of the lst of January, and that, by 
reckoning the year at exactly 365} days, or at 11 m. 14 sec. 
longer than its actual length, our time lagged ten days be- 
hind that of most other European countries, as well as the 
real golar time. The inconvenience, especially in transac- 
tions with foreign merchants, had become very great. The 
advent of the new century, inasmuch as the centenary 
year would be counted as a leap-year in England, but not 
in other countries where the new style or Gregorian calen- 
dar prevailed, would add an eleventh day to the amount 
of discrepancy, and hence the subject was now attracting 
more than ordinary attention. Locke’s remedy was to 
omit the intercalar day in the year 1700, according to the 
tule of the Gregorian calendar, as also for the ten next 
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leap-years following, “by which easy way,” he says, “we 
should in forty-four years insensibly return to the new 
style.” “ This,” he adds, “I call an easy way, because it 
would be without prejudice or disturbance to any one's 
civil rights, which, by lopping off ten or eleven days at 
once in any one year, might perhaps receive inconvenience, 
the only objection that ever I beard made against rectify- 
ing our account.” He alao suggested that the year should 
begin, as in most other European countries, on the Ist of 
January. No change, however, waa made till, by an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1750-1, it was ordered that the 
year 1752 should begin on the ist of January, and that 
the day succeeding the 2nd of September in that year 
should be reckoned as the 14th. Locke's other corre- 
spondence with Sloane shows the interest which ho still 
took in medical mattcre, and how ready he always was to 
expend time and thought on attending to the ailments of 
hia poor neighbours at Oates, 

During the latter years of Locke’s life his principal 
literary employment consisted in paraphrasing and writing 
commentaries on some of St. Paui’s epistles, He thought 
that this portion of Scripture offered peculiar difficulties, 
and finding, as he says, that he did not understand it 
himself, he set to work, rather for his own sake, and per- 
haps also that of the household at Oates, than with any 
view of publication, to attempt to clear up its obscurities, 
The labour was a work of love, and toa man of Locke’s 
devout disposition, with almost a child-like confidence in 
the guidance of Scripture, the occupation must have 
afforded a peculiar solace in the intervals of his disease, 
and as he felt that he was rapidly approaching the con- 
fines of that other world which had eo long been familiar 
to his thoughts. Though he was induced to consent to 
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the publication of these commentaries, and though he 
himself prepared an introduction to them, they did not 
appear till after his death, They were then issued by 
instalments, coming out at intervals between 1705 and 
1707 inclusively. 

Locke's political intereste, always keen, were specially 
active in the winter of 1701-2. England was just then 
on the point of engaging in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. In ths previous September an alliance against 
France and Spain had been concluded between the em- 
peror and the two great maritime powers, England and 
Holland. Almost immediately after the conclusion of 
this treaty, James the Second had died at St. Germain, 
and not only had the French king allowed his son to be 
proclaimed King of England but had himself received 
him with royal honours at the court of Versailles. The 
patriotic and protestant feeling of the country was tho- 
roughly roused, and the new parliament, which met on 
the 30th of December, was prepared to take the most 
energetic measures for the purpose of supporting the 
national honour and the Protestant succession. The king’s 
speech, on opening the parliament, excited an outburst of 
enthusiasm throughout the nation. He conjured the 
members to disappoint the hopes of their enemies by their 
unanimity. As he was ready to show himself the common 
father of his people, he exhorted them to cast out the 
spirit of party and division, so that there might no longer 
‘be any distinction but between those who were friends io 
the Protestant religion and the present establishment, and 
those who wished for a popish prince and a French 
government. The speech was printed in English, Dutch, 
sud French, framed, and hung up, as an article of furni- 
ture, in the houses of good Protestants, both at home and 
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abroad. Locke, writing to Peter King four days after the 
meeting of parliament, asks him to send a copy of the 
King’s speech, “ printed by itself, and without paring off 
the edges.” He suggests that, in addition to what the 
two Houses had done, the city of London and counties of 
England should, “with joined hearts and hands return 
his Majesty addresses of thanks for his taking such care 
of them.” “Think of this with yourself,” he says, “and 
think of it with others who can and ought to think how 
to save us out of the hands of Francs, into which we must 
fall, unless the whole nation exert its utmost vigour, and 
that speedily.” He is specially urgent on his cousin not 
to leave town, or to think of circuit business, till the king- 
dom has been put in an effectual state of defence, “I 
think it no good husbandry for a man to get a few fees on 
circuit and lose Westminster Hall” By losing Westmin- 
ater Hall he docs not, apparently, mean losing the chance 
ofa judgeship, but forfeiting those rights and libertios, 
and that personal aud national independence which the 
Revolution had only so lately restored. “For, I assure 
you, Westminster Hall is at stake, and I wonder how any 
one of the house can sleep till he secs England in a better 
state of defence, and how he can talk of anything else till 
that is done.” But a majority, at least, of the House of 
Commons was fally alive to its responsibilities ; enormous 
supplies were voted, and almost every conceivable measure 
was taken for securing the Protestant succession to the 
crown, A few days after Locke wrote the letter last 
quoted, King William died. His reflections on that event 
or on the political prospects under William's successor, 
we do not possess. 

As the war proceeded, Locke’s old friend, the Earl of 
Monmouth, now become Earl of Peterborough, was en- 
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trusted with a naval expedition against the Spanish pos- 
sessions in the West Indies. He had a great desire to see 
Locke before his departure, and, Locke being unable to 
come up to Landon, he and the Countess drove down to 
Oates about the middle of November, 1702. It is 
characteristic of the times that Locke was “much in 
pain” about their getting back safely to town, the days being 
then go short. His young friend, Arent Furly, who was also 
a protégé and frequent correspondent of Lord Shaftesbury, 
went out as Lord Peterborough’s secretary, and seems to 
have acquitted himself in the position with marked 
diligence and success. The early promise which he gave, 
however, was soon blighted. This young play-fellow and 
foster-child, as he might almost have been called, of Locke, 
died only a few years afterhim, in 17110r1712. Before 
acoompanying Lord Peterborough on his expedition, he 
had been living for some time, first at Oates, and after. 
wards in lodgings in the neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
learning English. 

It is gratifying to find that, during the autumn of this 
year, Locke had received a visit from Newton. During 
the discussion of the re-coinage question, and the active 
operations which followed for the purpose of carrying out 
the decisions of parliament, they must have been thrown 
a good deal together. Montague declared that, had it not 
been for the energetic measures taken by Newton, as War- 
den of the Mint, the re-coinage would never have been 
effected. When, however, Newton came down to visit 
Locke at Oates, in 1702, their conversation seems to have 
turned mainly on theological topica. Locke showed 
Newton his notes upon the Corinthians, and Newton re- 
quested the loan of them. But, like most borrowers, he 
neglected to return them, nor did he take any notice of 
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a letter from Locke, who was naturally very anxious 
to recover his manuscript. Peter King was asked to try 
to manage the matter. He was to call at Newton's reai- 
dence in Jermyn Street, to deliver a second note, and to 
find out, if he could, the reasons of Newton's silence, 
and of his having kept the papers so long, But he 
was to do this “with all the tenderness in the world,” 
for “he is a nice man to deal with, and a little too 
apt to raise in himself suspicions where there is no 
ground.” The emissary was also, if’ he could do it with 
sufficient adroitness, to discover Newton’s opinion of the 
Commentary. But he was by no means to give the 
slightest. cause of offence, “ Mr. Newton is really 5 very 
valuable man, not only for his wonderful skill in mathe- 
matics, but in divinity too, and his great knowledge in the 
seriptures, wherein I know few his equals, And there- 
fore pray manage the whole matter so as not only to 
preserve me in his good opinion, but to increase me in it ; 
and be sure to press him to nothing but what he is for- 
ward in himself to do.” In this letter Locke, notwith- 
standing the caution with which he felt it necessary to 
approach one of go susceptible a temperament, says, “I 
have several reasons to think him truly my friend.” And 
in thia generous judgment there can bo little doubt he 
was right, The friends probably never met again, but 
Newton is said to have paid a visit, on one of his journeys 
perhaps from London to Cambridge, to Locke’s tomb at 
High Laver. Peter King succeeded in recovering the 
manneeript, and at the eame time or soon afterwards there 
came a letter, criticizing one of Locke's interpretations, 
but expressing a general opinion that the “ paraphrase and 
commentary on these two epistles is done with very great 
care and judgment.” 
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Something should here be said of two friends whom 
Locke had made in Inter life, one of whom seems to have 
bean constantly about him during his last years. The 
leas intimate of these was Samuel Bolde, 1 Dorsetshire 
clergyman, who had come forward, in 1697, to defend the 
Reasonablencss of Christianity against Edwards’ attacks, 
and who afterwards did Locke a similar service in reply- 
ing to the assailants of the Zeeay. He wasone of Locke's 
correspondents, and, once at least, paid him a visit at 
Oates, Bolde’s outapokenness and independence of judg- 
ment naturally excited Locke's admiration. There ate 
some memorable sentences in a letter written to him in 
1699. To be learned in the lump, by other men’s 
thoughts, and to be in the right by saying after others, is 
the much easier and quieter way ; but how a rational man, 
that should inquire and know for himself, can content him- 
self with a faith ora religion taken upon trust, or with such 
a servile submission of his understanding as to admit all 
and nothing else but what fashion makes passable amorg 
men, is to me astonishing. I do not wonder you should 
have, in many points, different apprehensions from what 
you meet with in authors, With a free mind, which un- 
Diassedly pursues trath, it cannot be otherwise.” After 
expanding these thoughts, and applying them to the study 
of Scripture, he goes on to advise Bolde how to supply a 
mental defect that he had complained of, namely, that “he 
lost many things because they slipped from him.” The 
simple method was to write them down as they occurred. 
“The great help to the memory is writing,” Bacon had 
said. Locke emphasizes the dictum, and adds, “If you 
have not tried it, you cannot imagine the difference there 
is in studying with and without a pen in your hand.” 
“The thoughts that come unsonght, and as it were dropped 
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into the mind, are commonly the most valoable of any we 
have, and therefore shonld be secured, because they seldom 
return again.” 

The other friend, whose acquaintance had only boen 
made during these later years, was Anthony Collins, who was 
not more than twenty-eight years of age when Locke died, 
Collins afterwards attained great celebrity as a Deistical 
writer, but none of his theological works appeared till 
aome time after Locke’s death. Locke, with hia sincere 
and simple belief in the divine origin of the Christian 
Revelation, would doubtless, had he lived to see them, 
have been shocked with their matter, and still more with 
their style, But, at the present time, Collins presented him. 
self to him simply in the light of an ingenuous young man, 
with rare conversational powers and wide interests, and 
with what Locke valued far more, an eager desire to find 
out the truth. No one can have read the tracta, An 
Inquiry concerning Human Liberty, and Liberty and 
Necessity, without recognizing the acuteness and direct- 
ness of Collins’ intellect, and these, we know, were quali- 
ties always peculiarly acceptable to Locke, Moreover, to 
encourage and bring forward younger men had invariably 
‘been one of his main delights, Hence we may, perhaps, 
abate our surprise at the apparently exaggerated language 
in which he addresses this friend, who was so much his 
janior in age, and who must have become known to him 
only go recently. “Why do you make yourself so neces- 
asry to me? I thought myself pretty loose from the 
world; but I feel you begin to fasten me to it again. For 
you make my life, since I have had your friendship, much 
more valuable to me than it was before.” “If I were 
now setting out in the world, I should think it my great 
happiness to have such a companion as you, who had a 
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relish for truth, would in earnest seek it with me, from 
whom J might receive it undisgnized, and to whom I 
might communicate freely what I thought true. Believe 
it, my good friend, to love trath for truth’s sake is the 
principal part of human perfection in this world and the 
seed-plot of all other virtues, and, if I mistake not, you 
have as much of it as I ever met within anybody.” Then 
he adds pathetically, but with a tone of hopefulneaa in the 
labours of others, which is not commonly found amongst 
old men, “ When I consider how much of my life has 
been trifled away in beaten tracks, where I tramped on 
with others only to follow those that went before us, I 
eannot but think ] have just as much reason to be proud 
as if I had travelled all England, and, if you will, France 
too, only to acquaint myself with the roads and be able to 
tell how the highways lie, wherein those of equipage, and 
even the herd too, travel. Now, methinks—and these 
are often old men’s dreams—I see openings to truth and 
direct paths leading to it, wherein a little industry and 
application would settle one’s mind with satisfaction, 
and leave no darkness or doubt. But this is at the end 
of my day, when my sun is setting ; and though the pro- 
spect it has given mo be what I would not for anything be 
without—there is so much irresistible truth, beauty, and 
consistency in it—yet it is for one of your age, I think I 
ought to say for yourself, to set about it” What were 
those “ openings to truth and direct paths leading to it”? 
‘Were they merely the delusive visions of an old man’s 
fancies, or had he rvally formed wider conceptions of 
science, and pictured to himself more precise and fertile 
methods of reaching it? The sciences, it is needless to ob- 
serve, have grown vastly since Locke’s day ; the methods 
of scientific research are far more numerous, more accurate, 
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Ticher in their results. Had Locke, in his thoughts at 
this time, at ali anticipated the courses which inquiry and 
knowledge have since taken 3 

The letter to Collins, from which I have just quoted, 
‘was written on October 29, 1703. Within a year of that 
date, the end came, The wonder, indeed, is that, with 
his persistent malady, aggravated apparently in these latter 
yeara with other disorders, Locke’s life had continued ao 
long. The reasons are probably to be sought in his un- 
failing cheerfulness, in the variety of interests which 
diverted his mind from the thought of his own ailments, 
and in the judicious manner in which ho regulated his 
exercise and diet. Of these personal traits, something 
may conveniently here be said. The remarkable cheer- 
fulness of his disposition, his lively sense of humour, and 
his power of extracting amusement from all that was going 
on around him, have frequently come before us in tho 
course of this biography. His temper was not moody, 
like that of so many men of letters, but pre-eminently 
sociable, When not actually engaged in his studies, he 
always liked to be in company, and enjoyed especially the 
society of young people and children. He had a happy 
knack of talking to his companions for the time being on 
the subjects which interested them most, and in this way 
he gained a very extensive knowledge of the various kinds 
of business and of « variety of arts and crafts, To work- 
ing people he was often able to give very useful hints aa 
to their own employments. This union of conversational 
qualities, grave and gay, invariably made him a welcome 
addition to any company, young or old, gentle or simple. 
An even temper, and a combination of happy gifts of this 
kind, will carry a man through much suffering, bodily and 
mental, From any mental troubles, on his own account, 
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Locke seems during these latter years of his life to have 
been remarkably free. From bodily suffering he was rarely 
exempt, but he always endured it with resignation, and 
endeavoured to obviate its causes by every precaution 
which his prudence or medical skill suggested. Thus, wo 
have seen that, whenever it was possible, he preferred the 
quiet life and pure air of the country to the many atirac- 
tions which the capital must have offared to a man with 
his wide acquaintance, and with so many political and 
literary interests, In diet he practised an abstemiousness 
very rare among men of that age. His ordinary drink was 
water, and to this habit he attributed not only bis length 
of years, but also the extraordinary excellence of his eye- 
sight. Till recently, a curious relic of Locke's water- 
drinking habits was preserved in the shape of a large 
mortar of spongy stone, which acted as a natural filter, 
and which he used to call his brew-house. He was assid- 
uous in taking exercise, and was specially fond of walking 
and gardening. In the latter years of his life he used to 
tide out slowly every day after dinner. When advising 
hia friend Clarke about his health, he says, “I know no- 
thing so likely to produce quiet sleep as riding about 
gently in the air for many hours every day,” and then, like 
a truly wise doctor, he adds, “If your mind can be brought 
to contribute a little its part to the laying aside trouble- 
some ideas, I could hope this may do much.” At last, 
when he was no longer able to sit on horseback, he com- 
missioned Collins to have an open carriage specially made 
for him, the principle on which it was to be constructed 
being that “convenient carries it before ornamental.” 

In November, 1703, the Heads of Houses at Oxford— 
who at that time constituted the governing body, and 
through whose repressive and reactionary administration 
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the evil genius of Laud then and long afterwards con- 
tinued to cast a blight on the University—reaolved to 
discourage the reading of Locke’s Essay. The attempt 
wes futile, as they relied, not on coercion, but on the 
influence of their authority, which appears to have been 
held very cheap. Locke was now far too eminent a man 
to be troubled by eo anile a demonstration of folly. “I 
take what has been done, as a recommendation of my 
book to the world,” he says, in a letter to Collins ; and then 
he promises himself and his friend much merriment on the 
subject when they next meet. 

Locke's last literary labour appears to have been his 
Fourth Letter for Toleration. Jonas Proast, after a long 
interval, had returned to the charge in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1704; and Locke, unfortunately, thought it 
incumbent on him to reply, though he had long ceased to 
pay any regard to the assailants of the Mesuy. The 
Letter is unfinished. Its last words cannot have been 
written long before Locke’s doath. 

The winter of 1703-4 seems to have been peculiarly 
trying to his health. He hardly expected to live through 
it; but he still maintained his cheerfulness, and followed 
his usual employmenta. On the 11th of April, 1704, he 
made his will~perhaps not his first. To most of his 
friends, relatives,-and dependents he left some remem- 
brance; but the bulk of his personal property he left to 
Frank Masham and Peter King, the latter of whom was 
sole executor and residuary legatee- All his manuscripts 
were left to King. Many of these were published for the 
first time by the seventh Lord King, in his Life of Locke. 
His land he dedignedly did not will, and 20 it devolved 
by law, in equal shares, on his two cousins, Peter King and 
Peter Stratton. His funeral was to be conducted without 
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any ostentation, and what it would otherwise have cost 
was to be divided amongst four poor Isbourers at Oates. 
The approach of summer had not its ususl restorative 
effect upon him. On the other hand, all the bad symp- 
toms of his disease increased. To use his own expression, 
“tho dissolution of the cottage was not far off.” In a 
letter, written on the Ist of June, he earnestly pressed 
King to come to him, that he might pass some of the last 
hours of his life “in the conversation of one who is not 
only tho nearest but the dearest 1o me of any man in the 
world.” Both King and Collins seem to have visited him 
frequently during the last months of his life; and their 
society being cheerful, and the topics of their conversation 
interesting, he appeara to have taken great pleasure in 
their company. He did not, however, find equal enjoy- 
ment in the visit of Dr. Edward Fowler, Bishop of 
Gloucester, who, like himself, was in a bad state of 
health. “TI find two groaning people make but an un- 
comfortable co: "The moral he draws is, that men 
should enjoy their health and youth while they havo it, 
“to all the advantages and improvements of an innocent 
and pleasant life,” remembering that merciless old age is 
in pursuit of them. The lamp of life was now dimly 
flickering, but once more it burnt up in the socket before 
going out for ever. Peter King had been married on the 
10th of September, and he and his bride must be received 
with all due honours at Oates. King was asked to cater 
for his own wedding feast, and goodly and dainty is the 
list of delicacies which he was to buy, But something, 
perhaps, might be omitted in which Mrs. King took 
special delight. “If there be anything that you can 
find your wife loves, be sure that provision be made of 
that, and plentifully, whether I have mentioned it or no.” 
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The feast was to be cooked by “‘ John Gray, who waa bred 
up in my Lord Shaftesbury’s kitchen, and was my Lady 
Dowager’s cook.” The wedded pair arrived at Oates 
towards the end of the month, and well can we picture 
to ourselves the pride and pleasure with which the genial 
old man entertained the wife of his cousin and adopted 
eon—the adopted son whom he had rescued from the 
grocer’s shop at Exeter, and whose future eminence he 
must now have pretty clearly foreseen. A few days after 
King left Oates, he solemnly committed to him by letter 
the care of Frank Masham. “ It is my earnest request to 
you to take care of the youngest eon of Sir Francis and 
Lady Masham in all his concerns, as if he were your 
brother. Take care to make him a good, an honest, and 
an upright man. I have left my directions with him to 
follow your advice, and I know he will do it; for ho 
never refused to do what I told him was fit.” Then, 
turning to King himself, he says, ‘I wish you all manner 
of prosperity in this world, and the everlasting happiness 
of the world to come, That I loved you, I think you are 
convinced.” 

Poter King certainly executed the dying request of his 
cousin, 80 far as Frank Masham’s material interests were 
concerned, Soon after he became Lord Chancellor, Frank 
Masham was appointed to the newly constituted office of 
Accountant-General in the Court of Chancery, a lucrative 
post, conferring the same etatus as a Mastership. 

Locke retained his faculties and his cheerfulness to the 
last; but he grew gradually weaker, day by day. “Few 
people,” says Lady Masham, “do se sensibly see death 
approach them as he did.” A few days before his death 
he received the secrament from the parish minister, pro- 
fesaing his perfect charity with all mop, and his “sincere 
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communion with the whole Chureh of Christ, by what- 
ever name Chriet’s followers call themselves.” In the last 
hours he talked much with the Mashams about their 
eternal concerns. As for himself, he had lived long 
enough, and enjoyed a happy life; but he looked forward 
toa better. At length, on the afternoon of the 28th of 
October, the spirit left him, and the earthly tabernacle 
was dissolved. His body is buried in the churchyard of 
High Laver, in a pleasant spot on the south side of the 
church. The Latin epitaph on the wall above the tomb was 
written by himself. It tells us that he had lived content 
with his own insignificance: that, brought up among 
letters, he had advanced just so far as to make an accept- 
able offering to truth alone: if the traveller wanted an 
example of good life, he would find one in the Gospel ; if 
of vice, would that he could find one nowhere; if of 
mortality, there and everywhere. 

“His death,” says Lady Masham, “ was, like his life, 
truly pious, yet natural, easy, and unaffected; nor can 
time, I think, ever produce a more eminent example of 
reason and religion than he was, living and dying. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


“ Weut it fit to trouble thee,” says Locke in his Epistle 
to the Reader, “with the history of this Zussay, 1 
should tell thee, that five or six friends meeting at my 
chamber, and discouraing on # subject very remote from 
this, foand themselves quickly at a stand by the difficul~ 
ties that rose on every side. After we had a while puzzled 
ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thoughts that 
we took a wrong course; and that, before we set ourselves 
upon inguiries of that nature, it was necessary to examinc 
our own abilities, and see what objects our understandings 
were or were not fitted to deal with. This I proposed to 
the company, who all readily assented ; and thereupon it 
was agreed that this should be our ‘first inquiry.” 

This passage may serve not only to describe the occasion 
of Locke’s Hesay, but also to indicate the circumstance 
which constitutes the peculiar merit and originality of 
Locke as a philosopher. The science which wo now call 
Psychology, or the study of mind, had hitherto, amongst 
modern writers, been almost exclusively subordinated to 
the interests of other branches of speculation. Some ex- 
ception must, indeed, be made in favour of Hobbes and 
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Gassendi, Descartes and Spinoza, but all these authors 
treated the questions of psychology somewhat cursorily, 
while the two former seem usually to have had in view 
the illustration of some favourite position in physica or 
ethics, the two latter the ultimate establishment of some 
proposition relating to the nature or attributea of God. 
‘We may say then, without much exaggeration, that Locke 
was the first of modern writers to attempt at once an inde- 
pendent and a complete treatment of the phenomena of 
the human mind, of their mutual relations, of their causes 
and limits, His object was, as he himself phrases it, “ to 
inquire into the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge ; together with the grounds and degrees of 
belief, opinion, and assent.” This tesk he undertakes not 
in the dogmatic spirit of his predecessors, but in the 
critical spirit which he may be said to have almost in- 
augurated. As far as it is possible for a writer to divest 
himself of prejudice, and to set to his work with a candid 
and open wind, seeking help and information from all 
quarters, Locke does #0. And the effect of his candour 
on his first readers must have been enhanced by the fact, 
not always favourable to his precision, that, as far as he 
can, he throws aside the technical terminology of the 
schools and employs the Janguage current in the better 
kinds of ordinary literature snd the well-bred society of 
histime. The absence of pedantry and of parti pris in a 
philosophical work was at that time so rare a recommen- 
dation that, no doubt, these characteristics contributed 
largely to the rapid circulation and the general acceptance 
of the Hesay. 

The central idea, which dominates Locke’s work, is that 
all our knowledge is derived from experience. But this 
does not strike us s0 much as a thesis to be maintained as 
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a conclusion arrived at after a vast amount of patient 
thought and inquiry. Have we any ideas independent of 
experience? or, as Locke phrases it, are there any Innate 
Principles in the mind t 

“Tt is an established opinion amongst come men, that there 
are in the Understanding, certain Innate Principles, same Pri- 
mary Notions, xowai Evrown, characters, as it were, stamped 
upon the mind of man, which the Soul receives in its very first 
being and brings into the world with it.” 

This is the opinion which Locke examines and refutes 
in the first, or introductory, book of the Zesay. It has 
often been objected that he mistakes and exaggerates the 
position which he is attacking. And so far as his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Descartes, is concerned (though to 
what extent Locke has him in mind, his habit of not 
referring to other authors by name prevents us from 
knowing), this is undoubtedly the case. For Descartes, 
though he frequently employs and accepts the expression 
“innate notions” or “innate ideas,” concedes, as so many 
philosophers of the same school have done since, that this 
native knowledge is only implicit and requires definite 
experiences to elicit it. Thus, in his notes on the Pro- 
gramme of Regius, he expressly compares these innate 
notions or ideas with the nobility which is characteristic 
of certain ancient stocks, or with diseases, such as gout or 
gravel, which are said to be “‘innate” in certain families, 
not “ because the infants of those families suffer from these 
diseases in their mother’s womb, but because they are 
born with a certain disposition or tendency to contract 
them.” Here Descartes seeme to have been on the very 
point of stumbling on the principle of heredity which, in 
the hands of recent physiologists and psychologists, has 
done so much towards reconciling rival theories on the 
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nature and origin of knowledge and clearing up many of 
the difficultiss which attach to this branch of speculation. 
Tt must be confessed, however, that in his better-known 
works he often employs unguarded and unexplained ex- 
pressions which might easily suggest the crude form of the 
@ priori theory attacked by Locke. Still more is this 
the case with other authors, such as Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and Dr. Ralph Cudworth, whose works were in 
general circulation at the time when Locke was com- 
posing his Evsay. Lord Herbert, though indeed he 
acknowledges that ‘‘ common notions” (the expression by 
which he designates 2 priori principles) require an object to 
elicit them into consciousness, seems invariably to regard 
them as ready-made ideas implanted in the human mind 
from its very origin. They are given by an independent 
faenlty, Natural Instinct, which is to be distinguished from 
Internal Sense, External Sense, and Reasoning (‘ Diseur- 
sus”), the sources of our other ideas. They are to be found 
in every man, and universal consent is the main criterion 
by which they are to be discriminated. In fact, there can 
be no doubt that the dogma of Innate Ideas and Innate 
Principles, in the form attacked by Locke, was a natural, 
if not the legitimate, interpretation of much of the philo- 
sophical teaching of the time, and that it was probably 
the form in which that teaching was popularly under- 
stood. It lay, moreover, as Locke's phrase i, along the 
“common road,” which was travelled by the majority of 
men who cared about speculative subjects at all, and from 
which it was novel, and therefore dangerous, to diverge. 
The most effective, perhaps, of Locke’s arguments 
against this doctrine is his challenge to the advocates of 
Innate Principles to produce them, and show what and 
how many they are. Did men find such innate proposi- 
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tious stamped on their minds, nothing could be more easy 
than this, “There conld be no more doubt about their 
number than there is about the number of our fingers ; 
and tis like, then, every system would be ready to give 
them us by tale.” Now “’tis enough to make one suspect 
that the supposition of such innate principles is but an 
opinion taken up at random ; since those who talk so 
confidently of them are so sparing to tell us which 
they are.” (Bk. L, ch, iii, § 14.) The great majority, 
indeed, of those who maintain the’ aristence of innate 
principles and ideas attempt no enumeration of them, 
Those who do attempt such an enumeration differ in 
the lists which they draw up, and, moreover, as Locke 
shows in the case of the five practical principles of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, give no sufficient reagon 
why many other propositions, which they regard as 
secondary and derived, should not be admitted to the 
same rank with the so-called innate principles, which they 
assume to be primary and independent. Locke is here 
treading on safer ground than in many of his other criti- 
cisms. The fact is that it is impossible clearly to discrimi- 
nate between those propositions which are axiomatic and 
those which are derived—or, in the language of the theory 
which Locke is combating, between those which are innate 
and those which are adventitious. Race, temperament, 
mental capacity, habit, education, produce such differences 
between man and man that a proposition which to one 
man appears self-evident and unquestionable will by 
another be admitted only after considerable hesitation, 
while a third will regard it as doubtful, or even false. 
Especially is this the case, as Locke does not fail to 
point out, with many of the principles of religion and 
morals, which have now been received by so constant a 
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tradition in most civilized nations that they have come to 
be regarded as independent of reason, and, if not “in- 
graven on the mind” from its birth, at least exempt from 
discussion and criticiem. The circumstance, however, 
that they are not universally acknowledged shows that to 
mankind in general, at any rate, they are not axiomatic, 
and that, however clear and convincing the reasons for 
them may be, at all vente those reasons require to be stated. 
It was this determined and vigorous protest against mul- 
tiplying assumptions and attempting to withdraw a vast 
mass of propositions, both speculative and practical, from 
the control and revision of reason that, perhaps, consti. 
tuted the most distinctive and valuable part of Locke's 
teaching. 


Having cleared from his path the theory of Innate 
Principles, Locke proceeds, in the Second Book, to inquire 
how the mind comes to be furnished with its knowledge. 
Availing himself of a metaphor which had been commonly 
employed by the Stoics, but which reaches as far back as 
Aristotle and Plato, and even as A’schylus, he compares 
the mind to “white paper, void of all characters, without 
any ideas,” and then asks :— 

“Whence comes it by that vast store, which the busy and 
boundless Fancy of Man has painted on it, with an almost 
endless variety P Whence has it all the materials of Reason and 
Knowledge? To this I anewer in one word, From Eoperience: 
In that all our knowledge is founded; and from that it ulti- 
mately derives itself. Our observation employed either about 
external or sensible objects, or abont the internal operations of 
our minds perceived and reflected on by our selves, is that which 
supplies our Understandings with all the materials of thinking. 
These two are the Fountains of Knowledge from which all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do spring.” 
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“ Fins, our Senses, conversant about particular sensible ob- 
jects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of 
things, according to those various ways in which those objects 
do affect them, And thus we eome by those ideas we have of 
Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all 
thore which we call Senible Qualities, which when 1 say the 
senses convey into the mind, I mean they from external objects 
convey into the mind what produces there those Perceptions. 
This great source of most of the Ideas we have, depending 
wholly upon our senses, and derived by them to the Under- 
standing, I call SENSATION.” 

“Secondly, the other Fountain, from which Experience 
furnisheth the Understanding with Ideas, is the Perception 
of the operations of our own minds within us, as it in employed 
about the ideas it has got; which operations, when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the Understanding 
with another set of ideas which could not be had from things 
without; and such are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Be- 
lieving, Reasoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different 
notings of our own minds, which we being conscious of, and 
observing in our selves, do from these receive into our Under- 
standings as distinct ideas as we do from bodies affecting our 
senses. This source of ideas every man has wholly in himself. 
And thongh it be not sense, as having nothing to do with ex- 
ternal objects, yet it is very like it, and might properly enough 
be called Internal Sense. But as I call the other Sensation, 
ea I call this REFLECTION, the ideas it affords being such 
only as the mind gets by reflecting on its own operations within 
itself, By Reflection, then, in the following part of this Dis- 
course, I would be understood to moan that notice which tho 
mind takes of its own operations and the manner of them, by 
reason whereof there come to be Ideas of these operations in the 
Understanding. These two, I say, namely, external material 
things, as the objects of Sensation, and the operations of 
our own minds within, as the objects of Reflection, are to mo 
the only originals from whence all our ideas take their begin- 
ning. The term operations here I use in a large sense, a3 com- 
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prehending not barely the actions of the mind about its ideas, 
but some sort of Passions arising sometimes from them, such as 
is the satisfaction or uneasiness arising from any thought.” 

“The Understanding seema to me not to have the least glim- 
mering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of these 
two. External objects furnish the mind with the ideas of sen- 
sible qualities, which are all those different perceptions they 
produce in us; and the mind furnishes the Understanding with 
ideas of its own operations.” (Bk. IL., ch. i, §§ 2—5 ) 


In deriving our knowledge from two distinct sources, 
Sensation and Reflection, Locke is advancing a position 
altogether different from that of what is properly called 
the Sensationalist school of philosophers. Gassendi and 
Hobbes before him, Condillac and Helvétius after him, 
found the ultimate source of all our knowledge in the im- 
pressions of sense. The emphatic words of Hobbes, 
standing in the forefront of the Leviathan, are :—“ The 
original of all the thoughts of men is that which wo call 
Sense, for there is no conception in a man’s mind which 
hath not at first, totally or by parts, been begotten upon 
the organs of sense.” And Condillac, aiming at a theory 
still more simple, derives from sensations not only all our 
knowledge but all our faculties. ‘The other fountain,” 
then, of Locke has, we must recollect, a peculiar signifi- 
cance a8 distinguishing his psychology from that of the 
sensationaliat writers who preceded and who followed 
him. His theory of the origin of knowledge may fairly 
be called an experiential, but it cannot with any trath be 
called a sensationalist theory. 

The rest of the Second Book of the Hesay is mainly 
taken up with the attempt toe enumerate our simple ideas 
of Senzation and Reflection, and to resolve into them our 
other ideas, however complex. To follow Locke into 
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these details would be to re-write the Essay. I propose 
simply to direct the attention of the reader to a fow aalient 
points, 

Of “Simple Ideas of Sensation,” some “ come into our 
minds by one Sense only.” Such are the various colours, 
sounds, tastes, and smella, Heat and Cold, and the sensa- 
tion of Resistance or Impenetrability, which Locke denomi- 
nates Solidity. ‘The Ideas we get by more than one 
sense are of Space or Extension, Figure, Rest, and Motion.” 

The “ Simple Ideas of Reflection,” which the mind ac 
quires, when “it turns ita view inward upon iteelf, and 
observes its own actions about those ideas it has received 
from without,” are mainly two, namely, Perception or 
Thinking, and Volition or Willing. 

“There be other simple ideas, which convey themselves 
into the mind by all the ways of Sensation and Reflection, 
namely, Pleasure or Delight, Pain or Uneasiness, Power, 
Existence, Unity. (Bk. IL, ch. vii, § 1.) 


“ These simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are 
soggested and furnished to the mind only by those two ways 
above mentioned, namely Sensation and Reflection. When the 
‘Understanding is once stored with these simple ideas, it bas the 
power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almost 
infinite variety, and so can make at pleasure new oomplex ideas. 
Bat it is not in the power of the most exalted Wit or enlarged Un- 
derstanding, by any quickness or variety ef thoughts, to invent 
or frame one new simple idea in the mind, not taken in by the 
ways before mentioned. Nor can any force of the Understanding 
destroy those that are there: the dominion of man, in this little 
world of his own understanding, being much what the same as 
it is in the great world of visible things, wherein his power, 
however managed by art and ekill, reaches no farther than to - 
compound and divide the materials that are made to hia hand, ‘ 
but can do nothing towards the making the least particle of new { 
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matter or destroying one atom of what is already in being. 
The same inability will every one find in himself, who shall go 
about to fashion in hie Understanding any simple idea, not re- 
ceived in by his senses from extarnal objects or by reflection 
from the operations of his own mind about them.” (Bk. IT. 
oh. ii, § 2) 

In the reception of these simple ideas, Locke regards 
the mind as merely passive. It can no more refuse to 
have them, alter or blot them out, than a mirror can 
refuse to receive, alter, or obliterate the images reftected 
on it, The Understanding, before the entrance of simple 
ideas, is like a dark room, and external and internal sensa- 
tion are the windows by which light is let in. But when 
the light has once penetrated into this dark recess, the 
Understanding has an almost unlimited power of modify- 
ing and transforming it. It can create complex ideas, 
and that in an infinite variety, out of its simple ideas, and 
this it does chiefly by combining, comparing, and sepa- 
tating them, 

“This shows man’s power, and its way of operation, to be 
much what the same in the material and intellectual world. 
For the materiala in both being such as he has no power over, 
either to make or destroy, all that man can do is either to unite 
them together, or to set them by one another, or wholly separate 
them.” (Bk. II., ch. xi, § 1.) 


The complex ideas are classified under three heads, 
modes, which may be either simple or mixed, substances, 
and relations, Here, however, my analyais must stop, and 
I must content myeelf with giving a few examples of the 
manner in which Locke attempts to resolve “complex 
ideas” into “ simple ” ones, 

The idea of Infinity, to take one of his most celebrated 
resolutions, is merely a simple mode of Quantity, as Im- 
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mensity is a simple mode of Space, and Eternity of Dura- 
tion, All alike are negative ideas, arising whenever we 
allow the mind “an endless progression of thought,” with- 
ont any effort to arrest it. “How often scever” a man 
doubles an unit of space, be it a “ mile, or diameter of the 
earth, or of the Orbis Magnus,” or any otherwise multiplies 
it, “he finds that, after he has continued this doubling in 
hia thoughts and enlarged his idea as much as he pleases, 
he has no more reason to stop, nor is one jot nearer the 
end of such addition, than he was at first setting out; the 
power of enlarging his idea of Space by farther additions 
remaining still the same, he hence takes idea of infinite 
space,” (Bk. IL, ch. xvii, § 3.) 

With the idea of “ Substance” Locke is fairly baffled. 
If we examine our idea of a horse, a man, a piece of gold, 
&c,, we are able to resolve it into a number of simple ideas, 
such es extension, figure, solidity, weight, colour, é&c., co- 
existing together. But, according to Locke, who, in this 
respect, waa merely following in the track of the generally 
received philosophy of his time, there is, in addition to 
all these qualities, a substratum in which they inhere, or, 
to use his own language, “wherein they do subsist, and 
from which they do result.” Now of the various qualities 
we can form a clear idea and give a more or leas intelligi- 
ble account, But can we form a clear idea or give an 
intelligible account of the substratum? Locke here is bold 
enough to break off from the orthodox doctrine of the 
time, and confess candidly that we cannot. The idea 
of this Substratum or Substance is a “confused idea of 
something to which the qualities belong, and in which 
they subsist.” The name Substance denotes a Support, 
“though it be certain we have no clear or distinct idea of 
that thing we suppose a support.” 
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“So that if any one will examine himself concerning his 
notion of pure Substance in general, he will find he has no other 
idea of it at alt but only a supposition of he knows not what 
Support of such qualities which are capable of producing simple 
ideas in us; which qualities are commonly called Accidents. if 
any one should be asked what is the subject wherein Colour or 
‘Weight inheres, he would have nothing to say but the solid ex- 
tended parta. And if he were demanded what is it that Solidity 
and Extension inhere in, he would not be in » much batter case 
than the Indian who, saying that the world was supported by 
& great elephant, was asked what the elephant rested on? To 
which his answer was, a great tortoise. Bat, being again 
pressed to know what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, 
replied, something, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all 
other cases, where we use words without having clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, we talk like children; who, being questioned what 
such a thing is, which they know not, readily give this antis- 
factory answer, That it is something; which in trath signifies 
‘no more, when so used, either by children or men, but that they 
know not what, and that the thing they pretend to know and 
talk of is what they have no distinct idea of at all, and 
60 are perfectly ignorant of it and in the dark.” (Bk, II, 
ch. axiii., § 2) 

No wonder that the next step in philosophy was to get 
rid altogether of this “something, we know not what.” 
For, if we know not what it is, how do we know that it 
exists, and is not a mere fiction of the Schools? This 
step was taken by Berkeley, as respects matter, and by 
Hume the same negative criticism which Berkeley confines 
to matter was boldly, and, as it seems to me, far lees suc- 
cessfully and legitimately extended to mind. Indeed, 
were it not for his express assurance to the contrary, we 
should often be tempted to think that Locke himeelf 
regarded this distinction of Substance and Accident, so 
far, at least, as it affects Matter and its attributes, as 
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untenable, and was anxious to insinuate a doubt as to 
the very existence of the “ unknown somewhat.” 

In this chapter, Locke maintains that there is no more 
difficulty, if indeed so much, in the notion of immaterial 
spirit as of body. ‘Our idea of Body, as I think, is an 
extended solid substance, capable of communicating motion 
by impulse; and our idea of our Soul, as an immaterial 
Spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and has a power of 
exciting motion in body by Will or Thought.” (§ 22.) 
Nov, it is “no more a contradiction that Thinking ehould 
exist separate and independent from Solidity, than it is a 
contradiction that Solidity should exist separate and inde- 
pendent from Thinking, they being both but simple ideas 
independent one from another, And, having as clear and 
distinct ideas in us of Thinking as of Solidity, I know not 
why wo may not as well allow a thinking thing without 
solidity, that is immaterial, to exist, as a solid thing 
without thinking, that is matter, to exist ; especially since 
it is no harder to conceive how Thinking should exist 
without Matter, than how Matter should think.” (§ 32.) 

In the Fourth Book (ch, iii, § 6), however, he gave 
great scandal by suggesting the possibility that Matter 
might think, that it was not much more repugnant to our 
conceptions that God might, if he pleased, “superadd to 
Matter o Faculty of Thinking, than that he should super. 
add to it another substance with a faculty of thinking.” 
At the same time, he regarded it as no less than a contra- 
diction to suppose that Matter, “ which is evidently in its 
own nature void of sense and thought,” should be the 
“eternal first thinking Being,” or God Himself; and, in 
his First Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, he grants that 
in us (a8 distinguished from the lower animals) it is, in 
the highest degree, probable that the “thinking sub- 
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stance” isimmaterial. Materialism, therefore, as ordinarily 
understood, is certainly no part of Locke's system. 

In discussing the idea of Substance, Locke seems gene- 
rally to be thinking more of Matter than Mind. But, in an 
early part of the Hesay (Bk. IL, ch. xiii, § 18), he 
very rightly begs those who talk so much of Substance “ to 
consider whether applying it, as they do, to the infinite 
incomprehensible God, to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be 
in the same sense, and whether it stands for the same 
idea, when each of those three so different beings are 
called Substances.” As applied respectively to Matter and 
to Mind (whether finite or infinite), it appears to me that 
the word Substance assumes a very different meaning, 
and that the absurdities which it is possible to fix on the 
distinction between Matter and its attributes by no means 
extend to the distinction between Mind and ita operations. 
For an union of certain forces or powers affecting our 
organisms in certain ways seems to exhaust our concep- 
tion of external objects (the notion of externality, I con- 
ceive, being quite independent of that of the Substrate 
“ matter”), but no similar enumeration of mental acta 
and feelings seems adequately to take the place of that 
“Self,” or “TI,” of which we regard these as merely 
phases and modifications. It would much conduce to 
clearness in philosophical discussions if, at least amongst 
those who edmit the dualism of matter and mind, the 
word Substance, whenever applied to incorporeal objects, 
were replaced by the word Mind, and, whenever applied 
to corporeal objects, by the word Matter. 


The Second Book closes, in the Fourth and subsequent 
editions, with a short but very interesting Chapter on the 
“ Association of Ideas.” The student of Mental Philo 
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sophy will find it instructive to compare this Chapter with 
the previous account given by Hobbes (Human Nature, 
ch. iv.; Leviathan, Pt. L, ch. iii), and the subse- 
quent account given by Hume (Human Nature, Pi. 1, 
§ 4; Essays on Human Understanding, § 3), of the 
same phenomens. Locke appears to have been the first, 
author to use the exact’ expression “ Association of 
Ideas,” and it is curious to find in this chapter (§ 5) 
the word “inseparable,” so familiar to the readem ot 
recent works on psychology, already applied to designate 
certain kinds of association, Some ideas, indeed, have, 
he says, a natural correspondence, but others, that “in 
themselves are not at all of kin,” “come to be ao united in 
some men’s minds that one no sooner at any time comes 
into the understanding than the whole Gang, always 
inseparable, show themselves together.” 

The following passage on what may be called the 
associations of antipathy affords a good instance of Locke's 
power of homely and apposite illustration :— 

“ Many children imputing the pain they endured at echool to 
their books they were corrected for, so join those ideas together, 
that a book becomes their aversion, and they are never reconciled 
to the study and use of them all their lives after; and thus 
reading becomes a torment to them, which otherwise possibly 
they might have made the great pleasure of their lives. There 
are rooms convenient enough, that some men cannot atudy in, 
and fashions of vessels, which though never so clean and com- 
modious, they cannot drink ont of, and that by reason of some 
accidental ideas which are annexed to them and make them 


1 Bir W. Hamilton refers to La Chambre (Systame de TAme: 
Paris, 1664) as having anticipated Locke in the nse of this ex- 
pression. In Liv. IV, ch. ii.,art. 9, La Chambre speaks of“? Union 
et Ia Linison dea Images,” but I cannot find that he approaches 
suy nearer to the now established phraseology. 
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offensive. And who is there that hath not observed some man to 
flag at the appearance or in the company of some certain person 
not otherwise superior to him, but because, having once on some 
occasion got the ascendant, the idea of authority and distance 
goes along with that of the person, and he that has been thus 
mbjected is not able to separate them.” 


Had Locke’s Hesay ended with the Second Book, we 
should hardly have detected in it any incompleteness, It 
might have been regarded as an analytical work on the 
nature and origin of our ideas, or, in other words, on the 
elements of our knowledge. There are, however, a third 
and fourth book—the former treating ‘Of Words,” the 
latter “Of Knowledge and Opinion.” Locke's notion 
appears to have been that, after treating of “ Ideas,” 
mainly as regarded in themselves, it was desirable to cop- 
sider them as combined in Judgments or Propositions, and 
to estimate the various degrees of assent which we give 
or ought to give to such judgments, when formed. The 
Fourth Book thus, to a certain extent, takes the place, 
and was probably designed to take the place, of the 
Logic of the Schools, But,” to quote Locke’s own lan- 
guage in the Abstract of the Zesay, “ when I came a little 
nearer to consider the nature and manner of human know- 
ledge, 1 found it had so much to do with propositions, and 
that words, either by custom or necessity, were so mixed 
with it, that it was impossible to discourse of knowledge 
with that clearness we should, without saying something 
first of words and language.” 

The three last Chapters of the Third Book are remarkable 
for their sound sense, and may still be read with the 
greatest advantage by all who wish to be pnt on their 
guard against the delusions produced by misleading or 
inadequate language—those “‘Idala Fori” which Bacon 
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describes as the most troublesome of the phantoms which 
‘beset the mind in its search for truth. Some of the beat 
and freshest of Locke’s thoughts, indeed, are to be found 
in this book, and specially in the less technical parts 
of it. 

The Fourth Book, under the head of Knowledge, treats 
of a great variety of interesting topics: of the nature of 
knowledge, its degrees, its extent, and reality; of the 
truth and certainty of Universal Propositions ; of the logical 
axioms, or laws of thought ; of the evidence for the exix- 
tence of a God; of Faith and Reason ; of the Degrees of 
Assent ; of Enthusiasm ; of Error. Into those attractive 
regions it is impossible that I can follow my author, but 
the reader who wishes to see examples of Locke's strong 
practical sense and, at the same time, to understand the 
popularity so soon and so constantly accorded to the Kxsay, 
should make acquaintance at least with the four chapters 
last named. 


From the taak of description I now pass to that of 
criticiam, though this must be confined within still nar- 
tower limits than the former, and indeed, amongst the 
multiplicity of subjects which invite attention, I must 
confine myself to one only: the account of the ultimate 
origin of our knowledge, which forms the main subject of 
the Essay. 

Locke, as we heve seen, derived all our knowledge 
from Experience. But experience, with him, was simply 
the experience of the individual. In order to acquire 
this experience, it was indeed necessary that we should 
have certain “inherent faculties.” But of these “ facul- 
ties” he gives no other account than that God has “far. 
nished” or “ endued” us with them. Thus, the Deus ex 
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machina was as much an acknowledged necessity in the 
philosophy of Locke, and was, in fact, almost as frequently 
invoked, as in that of his antagonista. Is there any 
natural account to be given of the way in which we come 
to have these “ faculties,” of the extraordinary facility we 
possess of acquiring simple and forming complex ideas, is 
@ question which he appears never to have put to himself. 
Inquiries of this kind, however, we must recollect were 
foreign to the men of his generation, and, in fact, have 
only recently become a recognized branch of mental philo- 
sophy. Hence it was that his system left so much unex- 
plained. Not only the very circumstance that we have 
“inherent faculties” at all, but the wide differencea of 
natural capacity which we observe betwean one man or 
race and another, and the very early period at which there 
spring up in the mind such notions as those of space, 
time, equality, causality, and the like, are amongst the 
many difficulties which Locke's theory, in its bare and 
unqualified form, fails satisfactorily to answer. It was 
thus comparatively easy for Kant to show that the problem 
of the origin of knowledge could not be left where Locke 
had left it; that our @ posteriori experiences presuppose 
and are only intelligible through certain 4 priori percep- 
tions and conceptions which the mind itself imposes upon 
them ; or, to use more accurate language, through certain 
& priort elements in our perceptiona and conceptions, 
which the mind contributes from itself. Thus the child 
appears, as goon as it is capable of recognizing any source 
of its impressions, to regard an object as situated in space, 
an event as happening in time, circumstances which have 
occurred together as likely to occur together again. But 
Kant’s own account was defective in leaving this a prior! 
element of our knowledge unexplained, or, at least, in 
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attempting no explanation of it. The mind, according to 
him, is possessed of certain Forms and Categories, which 
shape and co-ordinate the impressions received from the 
external world, being as necessary to the acquisition of 
experience, as experience is necessary to eliciting them into 
consciousness. But here his analysis ends, He does not 
ask how the mind comes to be possessed of these Forms and 
Categories, nor does he satisfactorily determine the precise 
relation in which they stand to the empirical elements of 
knowledge. When studying his philosophy, we seem 
indeed to be once more receding to the mysterious region 
of Innate Ideas. But the mystery is removed at least 
several stages back, if we apply to the solution of these 
mental problems the principle of Heredity, which has 
recently been found so potent in clearing up many of the 
difficulties connected with external nature, What are 
the “Innate Ideas” of the older philosophers, or the 
Forms and Categories of Kant, but certain tendencies of the 
mind to group phenomena, the “ fleeting objects of sense,” 
under certain relations and regard them under certain 
aspects? And why should these tendencies be accounted 
for in any other way than that by which we are accus- 
tomed to account for the tendency of an animal or plant, 
belonging to any particular species, to exhibit, as it deve- 
lopes, the physical characteristics of the species to which 
it belongs? The existence of the various mental ten- 
dencies and aptitudes, so far as the individual is concerned, 
is, in fact, to be explained by the principle of hereditary 
transmission. But how have these tendencies and apti- 
tudes come to be formed in the race? The most scientific 
answer is that which, following the analogy of the theory 
now 80 widely admitted with respect to the physical 
structure of animals and plants, assigns their formation to 
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the continuous operation, through a long series of ages, of 
causes acting uniformly, or almost uniformly, in the same 
direction—in one word, of Evolution. This explanation 
may have ita difficulties, but it is at any rate an attempt 
at a natural explanation where no other such attempt 
exista, and it has the merit of falling in with the expla- 
nations of corresponding phenomena now most generally 
accepted amongst scientific men in other departments of 
knowledge. 

According to this theory, there is both an @ priori 
and an @ posteriori element in our knowledge, or, to 
speak more accurately, there are both @ priori and 
@ posteriori conditions of our knowing, the a posteriori 
condition being, as in all systems, individual experience, 
the a priori condition being inherited mental aptitudes, 
which, as a rule, become more and more marked and per- 
sistent with each successive transmission. Now Locke 
lays stress simply upon the & posteriori condition, though 
he recognizes a certain kind of 2 priori condition in our 
“natural faculties” and the simple ideas furnished by 
reflecting on their operations, The very important con- 
dition, however, of inherited aptitudes facilitating the 
formation of certain general conceptions concurrently or 
almost concurrently with the presentation of individual 
experiences did not occur to him as an element in the 
solution of the problem he had undertaken to anawer, 
nor, in that stage of speculation, could it well have 
done so. His peculiar contribution to the task of 
solving this question consisted in his skilful and popular 
delineation of the @ posteriori element in knowledge, and 
in his masterly exposure of the insufficiency of the account 
of the & priori element, as then commonly given, Locke's 
own theory was afterwards strained by Hume and 
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Hartley, and still more by his professed followers in 
France, such as Condillac and Helvétins, till at last, in 
the opinion of moat competent judges, it snapped asunder. 
Then, under the massive, though often partial and obscure, 
treatment of Kant, came the rehabilitation of the 2 priori 
side of knowledge, In recent times, mainly by aid of the 
light thrown on it from other branches of inquiry, a more 
thorough and scientific treatment of psychology has done 
much, as I conceive, towards completing and reconciling 
the two divergent theories which at one time seemed hope- 
leealy to divide the world of philosophic thinkers. And 
yet, as it appears to me, the ultimate mystery which 
surrounds the beginnings of intellectual life on the globe 
has by no means been removed. 

As closely connected with this general criticism of 
Tocke’s system, or rather as presenting the defects just 
criticized under another form, I may notice the tendency 
of the Hesay to bring into undue prominence th passive 
receptivities of the Mind, and to ignore its activity and 
spontansity. The metaphor of the tabula rasa, the sheet of 
“ white paper,” once admitted, exercises a warping influence 
over the whole work. The author is so busied with the 
variety of impressions from without, that he seems some- 
times almost to ignore the reaction of the mind from 
within. And yet this one-sideness of Locke's conception 
of mind may easily be exaggerated. ‘ When the Under- 
standing is once stored with simple ideas, it hasthe power 
to repeat, compare, and unite them, even to an almost 
infinite variety, and so can make at pleasure new 
complex ideas.” (Bk. IL, ch. ii, § 2.) Moreover, 
amongst the simple ideas themselves are the ideas of 
Reflection, “ being such as the mind gets by reflecting on 
its own operations.” The system, in fact, assumes an 
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almost ceaseless activity of mind, after the simple idess 
of sensation have once entered it. But where it fails is in 
not recognizing that mental reaction which is essential 
to the formation of even the simple ideas of sensation 
themselves, as well as that spontaneous activity of mind 
which often seems to assert iteelf independently of the 
application of any stimulus from without. Here again 
@ more scientific psychology than was possible in Locke's 
day comes to our aid, and shows, a8 is done by Mr, 
Bain and other recent writers, that the nerves, stored with 
energy, often discharge themselves of their own accord, 
and that movement is at least as much an original factor in 
animal life as ia sensation, while sometimes it even precedes 
it in time, Had the constant interaction of mental 
activity and mental receptivity, producing a compound in 
which it is often almost impossible to disentangle the 
elements, been duly recognized by Locke, it would certainly 
have made his philosophy less simple, but it would have 
made it more true to facta. Physiology, however, was in his 
daya in far too backward a state itself to throw much 
light upon Psychology. And the reaction agsinst the 
prevailing doctrine of Innate Ideas naturally Jed to a 
system in which the influences of external circumstances, 
of education and habit, were exaggerated at the expense 
of the native powers, or as they might more appropriately 
be called the inherited sptitudes, and the spontancous 
activity of the mind. 

Here, tempting as it is to follow my author along the 
many tracks of psychological, metaphysical, and logical 
discussion which he always pursues with sagacity, candour, 
and good sense, if not always with the consistency and 
profundity which we should require from later writers, ny 
criticism must necessarily end. 
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Before, however, finally dismissing the Essay, I must 
pause to ask what was the main work in the history of 
philosophy and thought which it accomplished. Many of 
ite individual doctrines, doubtless, could not now be 
defended against the attacks of hostile criticism, and some 
even of those which are true in the main, are inadequate 
or one-sided. But its excellence lies in its tone, ite 
language, its method, ite general drift, its multiplicity of 
topics, the direction which it gave to the thoughta and 
studies of reflecting men for many generations subsequent 
to ita appearance. Of the tone of candour and open- 
mindedness which pervades it, of the unscholastic and 
agreeable form in which it is written, and of the great 
variety of interesting topica which it starta, I have spoken 
already. Ita method, though not absolutely new, even in 
modern times, for it is at least, to some extant, the method 
of Descartes, if not, in a smaller degree, of Hobbes and 
Gassendi, was still not common at the time of its appear- 
ance. Instead of stating a series of preconceived opinions, 
or of dogmas borrowed from some dominant school, in a 
systematic form, Locke sets to work to examine the 
structure of his own mind, and to analyze into their 
elements the ideas which he finds there, This, the 
introspective masthod, as it has been called, though un- 
doubtedly imperfect, for it requires to be supplemented by 
the atudy of the minds of other men, if not of the lower 
animals, as made known by their acts, and words, and 
history, is yet a great advance on the purely 4 priori, and 
often fanciful, methods which preceded it. Nor do we fail 
to find in the Hesay some employment of that com- 
parative method to which I have just alluded: witness 
the constant references to children and savages in the First 
Book, and the stress which is Isid on the variety of moral 
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sentiment existing amongst mankind, This inductive 
treatment of philosophical problems, mainly introspec- 
tive, but in some measure also comparative, which was ex- 
tremely rare in Locke's time, became almost universal after- 
wards. Closely connected with the method of the book is 
ite general purport. By turning the mind inwards upon 
itself, and “making it its own object,” Locke surmisea 
that all its ideas come either from without or from 
experience of its own operations. He finds, on exami- 
nation and analysis, no ideas which cannot be referred to 
one or other of these two sources, The single word 
“ experience” includes them both, end furnishes us with 
& good expression for marking the general drift of his 
philosophy. It was pre-eminently a philosophy of expe- 
rience, both in its method and in its resulta, It accepts 
nothing on authority, no foregone conclusions, no data 
from other sciences. It digs, as it were, into the mind, 
detaches the ore, analyzes it, and asks how the various 
constituents came there. The analytical and psychological 
direction thus given to philosophy by Locke was followed 
by most of the philosophical writers of the eighteenth 
century. However divergent in other respects, Hume and 
Berkeley, Hartley and Reid, the French Sensationalists, 
Kant, all commence their investigations by inquiring into 
the constitution, the capacities, and the limits of the 
Human Mind. Nor can any system of speculation be con- 
structed on a sound basis, which hes neglected to dig 
about the foundations of human knowledge, to ascertain 
what our thoughts can and what they cannot compass, 
and what are the varying degrees of assurance with which 
the various classes of propositions.msy be accepted by us. 
Two cautions, indeed, are necessary in applying this pro- 
cedure. We must never forget that the mind is constantly 
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in contact with external nature, and that therefore a con- 
stant action and reaction is taking place between them ; 
and we must never omit to base our inductions on an 
examination of other minds as well as our own, bringing 
into the account, as far as possible, every type and grado 
of mental development. 

Tt was not, however, only ita general spirit and direc- 
tion which Locke impressed on the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, He may almost be said to have re- 
created that philosophy. There is hardly a single French 
or English writer (and we may add Kant) down to the 
time of Dugald Stewart, or even of Cousin, Hamilton, and 
J. 8, Mill, who does not profess either to develope 
Locke’s system, or to supplement, or to criticise it Fol- 
lowers, antagonists, and critica alike, seem to assume on 
the part of the reader a knowledge of the Kusay on the 
Human Understanding, and to make that the starting- 
point of their own speculations, The office which Bacon 
assigns to himeelf with reference to knowledge generally 
might well have bean claimed by Locke with reference to 
the science of mind. Both of them did far more than 
merely play the part of a herald, but of both alike it was 
emphatically true that they “rang the bell to call the other 
wits together.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


LOCKE'S OPINIONS ON RELIGION AND MORAIS, AND HIS 
THEOLOGIOAL WRITINGS. 


In the Essay on the Human Understanding, Bk. IV., 
ch. x., Locke attempta to prove the existance of a God, 
which, though God has given us no innate idea of Himself, 
he regards as “the most obvious truth that reason dis- 
cerns,” and as resting on evidence equal to mathematical 
certainty. Morality is, he maintains, entirely based upon 
the Will of God. I£ there were no God, there would, 
for him, be no morality, and this is the reason of his 
denying to Atheists the protection of the State. In the 
chapter on the Existence of God he eays expressly that 
thia trath is so fundamental that “all genuine morality 
depends thereon,” and almost at the beginning of the 
Evsay (Bk. L, ch. iii, § 6), while acknowledging that 
“several moral rules may receive from mankind a very 
general approbation, without either knowing or admitting 
the true ground of morality,” he maintains that such true 
ground “can only be the Will and Law of a God, who sees 
men in the dark, has in his hand rewards and punish- 
ments, and power enough to call to account the proudest 
offender.” Again, “the Rule prescribed by God is the true 
and only measure of Virtue.” But how are we to ascor 
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tain this rule? “God has by an inseparable connexion 
joined Virtue and Public Happiness together,” and, hense, 
we have only to ascertain, by the use of the natural rea- 
ton, what on the whole conduces most to the public 
welfare, in order to know the Divine Will. The rules, 
when arrived at, have a “moral and eternal obligation,” 
and are enforced by fear of “the Hell God has ordained 
for the punishment of those that tranagress them.” 

This form cf Utilitarianism, resting on « theological 
basia and enforced by theological sanctions, is precisely 
that which afterwards became so popular and excited 80 
much attention, when adopted in the well-known work of 
Paley. According to this system, we do what is right 
simply because God commands it, and because He will 
punish us if we disobey His orders. “ By the fault is the 
rod, and with the transgression a fire ready to punish it,” 
But, notwithstanding the divine origin and the divine 
sanction of morality, ita measure and teat are purely 
human, Each man is required by the Law of God to 
do all the good and prevent all the evil that he can, 
and, as good and evil are resolved into pleasure and pain, 
the ultimate test of virtue or moral conduct comes to be 
ite conduciveness to promote the pleasures and avert the 
paina of mankind. Bentham, whose ethical system, it 
may be noticed, differed mainly from that of Locke and 
Paley by not being based on «¢ theological foundation, 
extends the scope of morality to all sentient creatures, 
capable of pleasure and pain. 

I shall not here criticize Locke's theory so far as it is 

~ta.cther utilitarian systema of ethica, but shall 
simply content myself with pointing out that its influence 
on subsequent writers has seldom, if ever, been sufficiently 
recognized. The theological foundation, however, on which 
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it reata, and which iz peculiar among the more prominent 
morslists of modern times to Locke and Paley, is open to 
an objection so grave and obvious, that it is curions it did 
not occur to the authors themselves. If what is right and 
wrong, good and evil, depends solely on the Will of God, 
how can we speak of God Himself as good? Goodness, 
as one of the Divine attributes, would then simply mean 
the conformity of God to His own Will. An elder con- 
temporary of Locke, Ralph Cudworth, so clearly saw the 
difficulties and contradictions involved in this view of the 
nature and origin of morality, that he devotes a consider- 
able portion of his Treaties concerning Eternal and Im- 
mutable Morality (which, however, was not published till 
1731) to its refutation. And, possibly, Locke himself 
may have been conscious of some inconsistency between 
this theory (the ordinary one amongst the vulgar, though 
comparatively rare one amongst philosophers) and the 
attribution of goodness to God. ‘For, in his chapter on 
our knowledge of the existence of God, he never ex- 
pressly mentions the attribute of goodness as pertaining 
to the Divine Nature, though in other parts of the Kesay 
it must be acknowledged that he incidentally does so. 
Moralista and philosophical theologians have generally 
escaped the difficulties of Locke’s theory by making right 
or moral goodness depend not on the Will but on the 
Nature of God, or else by regarding it as an ultimate fact, 
incapable of explanation, or, lastly, by resolving it into 
the idea of happiness or pleasure, which itself is then 
regarded as an ultimate fact in the constitution of sentient 


Two other characteristic doctrines of Locke’s ethical 
system ought here to be mentioned, though it is impossible, 
within the space at my command, to discuss them. Ono 
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is that morality is a scienca capable of demonstration. 
The other, which is elaborately set out in the chapter on 
Power in the Hesay (Bk. II, ch. xxi), is that, though 
the Agent is free to act as he wills, the Will itedlf is in- 
variably determined by motives. This solution of the 
well-worn controversy on the Freedom of the Will is 
almost identical with that offered by Hobbes before and 
by Hume afterwards, and is usually known as Deter- 

‘We have seen that the main sanctions of morality, with 
Locke, are the rewards and punishments of a future state, 
But how are we assured of future existence? Only by 
Revelation. “Good and wise men,” indeed, “have always 
been willing to believe that the soul was immortal,” but 
“though the Light of Nature gave some obscure glimmer- 
ing, some uncertain hopes of a future state, yet Human 
Reason could attain to no clearness, no certainty about it, 
but it was Jesus Christ alone who brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel.” (Third Letter tu 
the Bp. of Worcester). But, if the main sanctions of 
morality are those of a future state, and if it is Christians 
alone who feel anything approaching to an assurance of 
euch a state, surely morality must come with somewhat 
woak credentials to the rest of mankind. And Locke 
doubtless believed this to be the case. But, then, if thie 
be #0, Christians ought to be prepared to tolerate a much 
lower morality than their own in dealing with men of 
other faiths—one of the many inconvenient consequences 
which result from founding morality on a theological 


Under the head of Locke’s theological writings may be 
included the Treatise on the Reasonablencss of Christianity 
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with the two Vindications of it, the Essays on Toleration, 
and the Commentaries on some of the Epistles of Bt. 
Paul. The Reasonableness of Christianity was published 
in 1695, and may be taken as expressing Locke’s most 
matured opinions on the questions of which it treats, though, 
in reading it, we must alwaye bear in mind the caution 
and reticence which any writer of that time, who diverged 
from the strict path of orthodoxy, was obliged to observe. 
There can be no doubt that his object in this work was to 
commend what he regarded as the fundamental truths of 
Christianity to the attention of reflecting men, and to 
vindicate to the Christian religion what he conceived to be 
ite legitimate influence over mankind. Bat, in trying 
to effect this his main object, he seams also to have 
wished to correct what he regarded es certain popular 
errora, and to bring back Christianity to the norm 
of the Scriptures, instead of implicitly following the 
Fathers, the Councils, and the received theology of the 
Churches and the Schools, He attempted, he tells us, to 
clear his mind of all preconceived notions, and, following 
the lead of the Scriptures, of which he assumed the infal- 
libility, to see whither they would lead him. We may 
certainly trust his own assertion that he had no thoughts of 
writing in the interest of any particular party, though, at 
the same time, it was evidently his aim to extract from 
the Scriptures a theory as much as possible in accordance 
with the requirements of human reason, or, in other words, 
to reconcile the divine light with the natural light of 
man. The main results at which he arrived may be stated 
very briefly, as follows. Adam had been created immortal, 
but, by falling from the state of perfect obedience, “he 
lost paradise, wherein was tranquillity and the tree of life, 
that is he lost bliss and immortality.” “Yn Adam all 
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die,” and henes all his descendanta are mortal. But this 
sentence is to be taken in ita literal sense, and not in the 
signification that “every one descended of him deserves 
endless torment in hell-fire.” Forit seems “a strange way 
of understanding a law, which requires the plainest and 
directest words, that by death should be meant eternal life 
in misery.” Much less can death be interpreted as a 
necessity of continual sinning. “Can the righteous God 
‘be supposed, asa punishment of our.sin, wherewith He is 
displeased, to put man under the necessity of sinning con- 
tinually, and so multiplying the provocation?” Hare it 
will be seen Locke strikes at the root of the doctrines of 
the taint and guilt of original sin, doctrines which had 
long been stoutly opposed by the Arminians or Remon- 
strants with whom he had associated in Holland. But 
though it would have been an injustice to condemn men, 
for the fault of another, to a state of misery “worse than 
non-being,” it was no wrong to deprive them of that to 
which they had no right, the exceptional condition of im- 
mortality, Adam’s sin then subjected all men to death. 
But in Christ they have again been made alive, and “the 
life which Jesas Christ restores to all men, is that life 
which they receive again at the resurrection.” Now the 
conditions of our obtaining this gift are faith and repentance, 
Butrepentance implies the doing works meet for repentance, 
that is to say, leading a good life. And faith implies a 
belief not only in the one invisible, eternal, omnipotent 
God, but also in Jesus as the Messiah, who was born of 8 
virgin, rose again from the grave, and ascended into 
heaven. When Christ came on earth, the minds of men 
had become so far blinded by sense and lust and super- 
stition that it required some visible and unmistakable 
agsertion of God’s majesty and goodness to bring them 
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pack to true notions of Him and of the Divine Law 
which He had set them. “Reason, speaking ever 20 
clearly to the wise and virtuous, had never authority 
enough to prevail on the multitude.” For the multitude 
were under the dominion of the prissta, and “the priesta, 
everywhere, to secure their empire, had excluded reason 
from having anything to do in religion.” “ In this state of 
darkness and error, in reference to the ‘true God,’ our 
Saviour found the world. But the clear revelation he 
brought with him dissipated this darkness, made the ‘one 
invisible true God’ known to the world ; and that with 
euch evidence and energy, that polytheism and idolatry 
have nowhere been able to withstand it.” And, as he re- 
vealed to mankind a clear knowledge of the one trae God, 
80 aleo he revealed to them a clear knowledge of their duty, 
which was equally wanting. 

“ Natoral religion, in its full extent, was nowhere that I know 
taken care of by the force of natural reason. It should seem, by 
the little that has hitherto been done in if, that it is too hard a 
task for unassisted reason to establish morality in all ite parte, 
upon ite trae foundation, with a clear and convincing light. 
And it is at least a surer and ehorter way to the apprehensions 
of the vnigar and masa of mankind, that one manifestly sent 
from God, and coming with visible authority from him, should, 
as a king and law-maker, tell them their duties and require 
their obedience, than leave it to the long and sometimes intri- 
cate deductions of reason to be made ont to them. Such trains 
of reasoning the greater part of mankind have neither leisure to 
weigh, nor, for want of education and use, skill to judge of. 
.» + You may as soon hope to have all the day-Jebourers and 
tradeamen, the spinsters and dairy-msids, perfect mathema- 
ticians, aa to have them perfect in ethics this way. Hearing 
plain commands is the eure and only course to bring them to 


obedience and practice. The greater part cannot learn, and 
therefore they must believe.” 
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It is true that reason quickly apprehends and approves 
of these traths, when once delivered, but “native and 
original truth is not so easily wrought ont of the mine, aa 
‘we, who havo it delivered already dug and fashioned into our 
hands, are apt to imagine ;’ moreover, “ experience shows 
that the knowledge of morality by mere natural light 
(how agreeable acever it be to it) makes but a slow pro- 
gress and little advance in the world.” 

The evidence of Christ’s mission is to be found in the 
miracles, the occurrence and the divine origin of which 
Locke, both here and in the paper on Miracles published 
among his Posthumous Works, appears to have thought it 
impossible to gain-eay. ‘The miracles he did were so 
ordered. by the divine providence and wisdom, that they 
never were nor could be denied by any of the enemies or 
opposers of Christianity.” And “ this plain matter of fact 
being granted, the truth of our Saviour’s doctrine and 
mission unavoidably follows.” But once acknowledge the 
trath of Christ's mission, and the rule of life is evident. 
“To one who is once persuaded that Jesus Christ was 
aent by God to be a King, and a Saviour of those who do 
believe in him, all his commands become principles ; 
there needs no other proof for the truth of what he saya, 
‘but that he said it. And then there needs no more, but 
to read the inspired books, to be instructed ; all the duties 
of morality lie there clear, and plain, and easy to be 
understood.” 

This, then, is Locke's scheme of a plain and reasonable 
Christianity. “These are articles that the Isbouring 
and illiterate man may comprehend. This is a religion 
suited to vulgar capacities, and the state of mankind in 
this world, destined to labour and travail.” “Tho writers 
and wranglers in religion,” indeed, ‘fil it with niceties, 
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and dress it up with notionz, which they make necessary 
and fundamental parts of it, as if there were no way into 
the church, but through the academy or lyceum,” but the 
teligion which he had enunciated was, Locke conceived, 
the religion of Christ and the Apostles, of the New Testa- 
ment and of Common-Sense. 

That Locke, though he had no respect for the dogmas 
of the Church, never seriously questioned the supernatural 
birth of Christ, the reality of the Christian miracles, or 
the infallibility of the Scriptures, ia abundantly evident. 
On the last point his testimony is quite as emphatic aa 
on the two former. In the Reasonablencss of Christianity, 
speaking of the writers of the Epistles, he says :—‘“ Theao 
holy writers, inspired from above, writ nothing but truth.” 
And, to the same effect, in his Second Reply to Stilting- 
fleet, he writes :—‘ My lord, I read the revelation of the 
holy scripture with a fall assurance that all it delivers is 
true.” The word “infallible” is applied, without any 
misgiving or qualification, to the contents of Scripture, 
though he assumes to each individual believer full liberty 
of interpretation. During his residence in Holland, as we 
have already seen, he appears to have entertained aome 
doubts on this subject, but, at a later period, those doubts 
appear to have been finally laid, 

Notwithstanding, however, the sincerity and simplicity 
of Locke’s religions faith, the doctrines which he main- 
tained must have represented but a very attenuated 
Christianity to the partisans of the two great religious 
parties which were at that time nominally the strongest in 
England. A Christianity which did not recognize the 
hereditary taint of original sin, and which passed over the 
mystery of the Atonement in silence, must have been as 
distasteful to one party az a Christianity which ignored 
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Church authority and the exclusive privileges of the aposto- 
lieal succession must have been to the other. And tothe 
sealots of both parties alike, a statement of doctrine which 
was silent on the mystery of the Trinity, or rather which 
seemed to imply that the Son, though miraculously con- 
ceived, was not co-equal or co-eternal with the Father, 
and which, by implication, appeared to suggest that, 
though the righteous would be endowed with immortality, 
the torments of the wicked would have an end, might well 
seem not to deserve the name of Christianity at all. We 
need feel no wonder, then, that the appearance of Locke's 
work was followed by a bitter theological controversy 
which lasted during the reat of his life, and beyond it, 
Of these attacks upon him, and his Vindications, I have 
spoken in a previous chapter. 

Whether Locke’s presentation of Christianity is really 
more “reasonable” than the ancient and venerable creeds 
which it attempted to replace, is a question which might 
be debated now with fully as much vigonr as in his 
own day. On the one hand, it might be maintained that 
a religion which has no mysteries, which has been pared 
down to the requirementa of human reason, has ceased to 
be a religion altogether. That which is behind the veil 
can only be partially revealed in our present condition 
and to our present faculties. Now we know, and can 
know, only in part. On the other hand, it might be said 
that the “ reason ” is quite as much offended by the doc- 
trines which Locke retained as by those which he rejected. 
It is necessary, however, to recollect, in estimating his 
position, that the theological difficulties of his age were 
moral and metaphysical rather than scientific and critical. 
The moral consciousnesa of many reflecting men was 
shocked by doctrines like those of original sin, predestina- 
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tion, the atonement, and everlasting punishment. Nor 
could they reconcile to their reason the seeming contra- 
dictions of the doctrine of a Triune God. But the study 
of nature had not advanced eafficiently far, or been suffi- 
ciently widely spread, to make the idea of supernatural 
intervention in the ordinary course of affaira, such aa is 
constantly presented to us in the Biblical history, any 
serious or general stumbling-block. Much less had the 
criticism of the Sacred Text, or the comparison of it with 
the eacred books of other religions, become sufficiently 
common, or been carried out with sufficient rigour, to 
disturb, to any great extent, the received opinion that the 
Bible was literally, or, at least, substantially, the Word of 
God, Henoe, the via media on which Locke took his 
stand, though it might have been impossible to a philoso- 
pher of the next generation, seemed reasonable and natural 
enough to speculative men among his contemporaries. 
And for him it had at least this advantage, that it enabled 
him honestly to reconcile the conclusions of his philosophy 
with the singular piety and devoutness of his disposition. 
Had his religious doubta proceeded further than they did, 
there would probably have ensued a mental struggle 
which, besides causing him much personal pnhappiness, 
might have deprived posterity of the more important of 
his works. 


Of The Letiers on Toleration, though deeply intereat- 
ing to the generation in which they were written, a 
very brief account will here suffice. Their main thesis 
is, that the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate does 
not extend to the regulation of religious worship or to 
controlling the expression of religious beliefs, except 
so far gs thet worship or those beliefs may interfere 
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with the ends of civil government. The respective 
provinces of a commonwealth and a church are atrictly 
defined, and are shown to be perfectly distinct. “The 
boundaries on both sides are fixed and immovable. He 
jumbles heaven and earth together, the things most 
remote and opposite, who mixes these societies, which 
are in their orginal, end, business, and in everything, 
perfectly distinct and infinitely , different from each 
other.” But it may be asked, are there no speculative 
opinions, no tenets, actual or possible, of any religious 
community which should be restrained by the Civil Magis. 
trate? The answer is, yes,— 

“ First, No opinions contrary to human society, or to those 
moral rules which are necessary to the preservation of rivil 
society, are to be tolerated by the magistrate.” 


Secondly, after speaking of those who maintain such 
positions as that “faith is not to be kept with heretics,” 
that “kings excommunicated forfeit their crowns and 
kingdoms,” that “dominion is founded in grace,” he pro- 
ceeds : 

“These, therefore, and the like, who attribute unto the faithful, 
religions, and orthodox, that is, in plain terms, unto themselves, 
any peculiar privilege or power above other mortals in civil oon- 
cernments, or who, upon pretence of religion, do challenge any 
manner of authority over such as sre not associated with them 
in their ecclesiastical communion : I say these have no right to be 
tolerated by the magistrate, as neither those that will not own and 
teach the duty of tolerating all men in matters of mere religion. 
For what do all these and the like doctrines signify, but that 
they may, and are ready upon any occasion to seize the govern- 
ment, and possess themselves of the estates and fortunes of their 
fellow-subjecta, and that they only ask leave to be tolerated by 
the magistrates so long until they find themselves strong enough 
to effect it P” 
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“Thirdly, That church can have no right to be tolerated by 
the magistrate, which is constituted upon such a bottom that 
all those who enter upon it do thereby ipso facto deliver them- 
selves up to the protection and service of another prince. For 
by this means the magistrate would give way to the settling of 
a foreign jurisdiction in his own country, and suffer his own 
people to be listed, as it were, for soldiers against his own 
government.” 

“Lastly, Those are not at all to be tolerated who deny the 
being of God, Promises, covenants, and oaths, which are the 
bonds of human society, can have no hold upon an atheist. The 
taking away of God, though but even in thought, dissolves all.” 

The practical result of Locke's exceptions, at the time 
at which he wrote, would have been to exclude from tolera- 
tion Roman Catholics, Atheists, and perhaps certain sects 
of Antinomiana Roman Catholics, however, would not 
have been excluded on the ground of their belief in 
Transubstentistion, as was actually the case, but because 
of those teneta which, in Locke's judgment, made them 
bad or impossible subjecta. 

Locke was not, by any means, the first of English 
writers who bad advocated a wide toleration in religion. 
Bacon, in his remarkable Essay on Unity in Religion, 
had laid down, in passing, a position which is almost 
identical with that developed at length in the Letters on 
Doleration. During the Civil Wars, the Independents, 
aa a body, had been led on by their theories of Church 
Government and of individual inspiration to maintain, 
on principle, and accord, in practice, a large, measnre 
of religious toleration. Amongst divines of the Church 
of England, Hales of Eton, Chillingworth, and Jeremy 
Taylor, had honourably distinguished themeelves above 
the mass of their brethren by expressly advocating, or 
unmistakably suggesting, the same humane doctrines. 
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The practical conclusions at which Taylor arrives in his 
noble work on the Liberty of Prophesying bear a close 
resemblance to those of Locke's Letters on Toleration, 
while the theoretical considerations on which he mainly 
founds them, namely, the difficulty of discovering reli- 
gious truth and the amall number of theological proposi- 
tions of which we can entertain anything like certainty, 
might be regarded as anticipating, to no small extent, 
some of the views expressed in the Reasonableness of 
Christianity. Taocke’s attention had been turned to these 
questions at an early period of his life by the religious 
dissensions which accompanied the Civil Wars, and, 
during the years immediately preceding the publication 
of the first Letter on Toleration, his interest in them 
must have been sustained not only by the events which 
were then happening in England but by the common 
topics of conversation amongst his Arminian or Remon. 
strant friends in Holland. The peculisrities of their 
position and the tendencies of their doctrines bad, at an 
early date, forced on the Dutch Remonstranta, just as on 
the English Independents, the necessity of claiming and 
defending a wide toleration. What, perhaps, mainly dis- 
tinguishes Locke’s pamphlets is their thorough outapoken- 
ness, the political rather than the theological character 
of the argument, and the fact that they are expressly 
dedicated to the eubject of Toleration, instead of treating 
of it incidentally. 

The sharp line of demarcation which Locke draws 
between the respective provinces of civil and religious 
communities seems to lead logically to the inexpediency 
of maintaining a state establishment of religion. The 
independence which he claims for all religious societies 
would be inconsistent with the control which the State 
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always has exercised, and always must exercise, in the 
affairs of any spiritual body on which it confers special 
privileges. This conclusion, we can hardly doubt, he 
would have readily accepted. As far beck as 1669, he 
had objected to one of the articles in the “ Fundamental 
Constitutions of Carolina,” providing for the establish- 
ment and endowment of the Church of England in that 
colony. Even at the present day, men who adopt the 
moet liberal and tolerant opinions on religious questions 
are divided as to the expediency or inexpediency of 
recognizing a State-Church, but those who embrace the 
latter alternative may, pethapes, fairly claim Locke as 
having been on their side. 


The system contained in the easonableness of 
Christianity had been constracted solely on an examina- 
tion of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. In 
addition to the difficulties of interpretation attaching to 
the Epistles, Locke had urged that “they were writ to 
them who were in the faith and true Christians already, 
and so could not be designed to teach them the funda- 
mental articles and points necessary to salvation.” But 
to one who accepted the divine inspiration and infalli- 
bility of all parts of Scripture, it was essential to establish 
the consietency and coherence of the whole, Accordingly, 
in the later years of his life, Locke set himsclf the taak 
of explaining the Epistles. This work seems to have 
been undertaken more for his own satisfaction and that 
of Lady Masham and his more immediate friends, than 
with any distinct design of publication. Nor did his 
commentaries see the light till after his death. 

The commentatorial work accomplished by Locke con- 
sists of paraphrases and notes on the Epistles to the 
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Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, together 
with An Eosay for the understanding of St. Paul's Epistles 
by consulting St. Paul himself. 

It is needless to remark that these commentaries are 
distinguished by sound, clear sense, and by a manifest 
spirit of candour and fairnesa They are often quoted 
with approbation by commentators of the last century. 
But in the present more advanced: state of grammatical 
and historical criticism, they are likely to remain, as they 
now are, the least consulted of all his works. 


The method, object, and drift of all Locke’s theological 
writings is the same, Regardlesa of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, but assuming the infallibility of the Scriptures, he 
attempts to arrive at the true and essential import of 
God’s Revelation to man, His theoretical conclusion is 
that the articles of saving faith are few and simplo, and 
the practical application of that conclusion is that, not 
only within the ample fold of Christianity, but even with- 
out it, all men, whose conduct is consistent with the 
maintenance of civil society, should be the objects of our 
good-will and charity. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION AND THE CONDUCT OF THE 
UNDERSTANDING. 


Looxe's tractate on Education, though some of the maxims 
are reiterated with needless prolixity, abounds in shrewd- 
ness and common-sense, Taking as the object of educa- 
tion the production of ‘a sound mind in a sound body,” 
he begins with the “case,” the “ clay-cottage,” and con- 
siders first the health of the body. Of the diet prescribed, 
dry bread and small beer form a large proportion. Locke 
is a great believer in the virtues of cold water. Coddling, 
in all ite forms, was to be repressed with a strong hand. 
My young master was to be much in the open air, he was 
to play in the wind and the sun without a hat, his clothes 
were not to be too warm, and his bed was to be hard and 
made in different fashions, that he might not in afterlife 
feel every little change, when there was no maid “ to lay 
all things in print, and tuck him in warm.” 

In the cultivation of the mind, far more importance is 
altached to the formation of virtuous habita and even of 
those social qualities which go by the name of * good 
breeding ” than to the mere inculcation of knowledge. “I 
place Virtue as the first and most necessary of those en- 
dowments that belong to a Man or a Gentleman ; as abso- 
lutely requisite to make him valued and beloved by others, 
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acceptable or tolerable to himself.” Wisdom, that is to 
say, “a man’s managing his business ably, and with fore- 
sight, in this world,” comes next in order. In the third 
place is Good Breeding, the breaches of which may be all 
avoided by “ observing this one rule, Not to think meanly 
of ourselves, and not to think meanly of others,” ‘Learn- 
ing, though “this may seem strange in the mouth of a 
bookish man,” he puts last. “ When I consider what ado 
is made about a little Latin and Greek, how many years 
are spent in it, and what a noise and business it makes to 
no purpose, I can hardly forbear thinking that the parents 
of children still live in fear of the Schoolmaster’s Rod.” 
“Seek out some body that may know how discreetly to 
frame your child’s manners: place him in hands where 
you may, as much as possible, secure his innocence, cherish 
and nurse up the good, and gently correct and weed out 
any bad inclinations, and settle in him good habita. This 
is the main point, and, this being provided for, Learning 
may be had into the bargain, and that, as I think” (a very 
common delusion among the educational reformers of 
Locke’s time), “at a very easy rate, by methods that may 
be thought on.” 

These being Locke's ideas as to the relative value of the 
objects to be aimed at in education, we need feel little 
surprise at the disfavour with which he viewed the system 
of the English Public Schools. 


“Till you can find a School, wherein it is possible for the 
Master to look after the manners of his scholars, and can show 
as great efforts of his care of forming their minds to virtue and 
their carriage to good breeding as of forming their tongues to 
the learned languages, you must confess that you have a 
strange value for words when, preferring the Isnguages of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans to that which made ‘em such brare | 
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men, you think it worth while to hasard your eon’s innocence and 
virtue for a little Greek and Latin. How any one's being put 
into a mixed herd of unruly boys, and there learning to wrangle 
at Trap or rook at Span-Farthing fits bim for civil conversation 
or business, I do not see. And what qualities are ordinarily to 
be got from such a troop of Play-fellows as Schools usually 
assemble together from parents of all kinds, that a father should 
#0 much covet, is hard to divine. I sm sure he who is able te 
be at the charge of a Tutor at home may there give his son a 
more genteel carriage, more manly thoughts, and a sense of 
what is worthy and becoming, with a greater proficiency in 
Learning into the bargain, and ripen him up sooner into a man, 
than any at School can do.” 

The battle of private and public education has been 
waged more or less fiercely ever since Locke's time, as it 
waa waged long before, and, although it has now been 
generally decided in favour of the Schoola, many of his 
arguments have even yet not lost their force. 

Not only in the interest of morality, character, and 
manners did Locke disapprove the Public School system 
of his day. He also thought it essentially defective in its 
subjects and modes of instruction. The subjects taught 
were almost exclusively the Latin and Greek languages, 
though at Locke’s own school of Westminster the upper 
forms were also initiated into Hebrew and Arabic. This 
linguistic training, though of course it included trans- 
lations from the classical authors, was to a large extent 
carried on by means of verse-making, theme-making, repe- 
tition, and grammar lessons. Against all these modes of 
teaching Locke is peculiarly severe. Grammar indeed he 
would have taught, but not till the pupil is sufficiently 
conversant with the language to be able to speak it with 
tolerable fluency. Its proper place ie as an introduction 

ito Rhetoric. “I know not why any one should waste his 
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time and heat his head about the Latin Grammar, who 
does not intend to be a critic, or make speeches and write 
despatches in it... . If his use of it be only to under- 
stand some books writ in it, without a critical knowledgo 
of the tongue itself, reading alone will attain this end, 
without charging the mind with the multiplied rules and 
intricacies of Grammar.” But without a knowledge of 
some rules of grammat, which need not, however, be 
taught in an abstract and separate form, but may be 
learnt gradually in the course of reading, writing, and 
speaking, how would it be possible to attain to any 
precise understanding of the authors read? The fault of 
the old system, which even still lingers on in school 
instruction, consisted not so much in teaching grammati- 
cal rules, as in teaching them apart from the writings 
which exemplify them, and which alone can render them 
intelligible or interesting to a beginner. 

The practice of filling up a large part of a boy’s time 
with making Latin themes and verses meets with still 
more scathing censure than that of initiating him into the 
learned languages by means of abstract rules of grammar, 
and we may well imagine the cordial assent with which 
many of Locke's readers, amarting under a sense of the 
time they had in this way lost at school, would receive 
his criticisms. 

“ For do but consider what it is in making a Theme that a 
young Jad is employed about; it isto make a speech on some 
Tatin saying, a8 Omnia eincit amor, or Non licet in bello bis 
peoeare, &o, And here the poor lad, who wants knowledge of 
those things he is to speak of, which is to be hed only from 
time and observation, mnst set his invention on the rack to say 
something where he knows nothing; which is sort of Egyp- 
tian tyranny to bid them make bricks who have not yet any of 
the materials... ....... In the next place consider the 
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Language that their Themes are made in. “Tis Latin, a lan- 
Guage foreign in their country, and long since dead everywhere: 
a language which yonr son, ‘tis 5 thousand to one, shall never 
have an occasion once to make a speech in as long as he lives 
after he comes to be a man; and a Janguage wherein the 
manner of expressing one’s self is so far different from ours 
that to be perfect in that would very little improve the purity 
and facility of his English style.” 

“If these may be any reasons against children’s making Latin 
Themes at school, I have much more to say, and of more weight, 
against their making verses ; verses of any sort, For if he has 
no genius to poetry, tis the most unreasonable thing in the 
world to torment a child and waste his time about that which 
can never succeed; and if he have a poetic vein, ’tis to me the 
strangest thing in the world that the father should desire or suffer 
it to be cherished or improved. Methinks the parents should 
labour to have it stifled and suppressed as much as may be; 
and I know not what reason s father can have to wish his son a 
post, who does not desire to have him bid defiance to all other 
callings and business. Which is not yet the worst of the case; 
for if he proves a successful rhymer, and get once the reputation 
of a Wit, I desire it may be considered what company and places 
he is likely to spend his time in, nay, and estate too. For it 
is very seldom seen that any one discovers mines of gold or silver 
in Parnassus. “Tis a pleasant air, but s barren soil; and there 
are very few instances of thore who have added to their patri- 
mony by anything they have reaped from thence. Poetry and 
Gaming, which usually go together, are alike in this too, that 
they eeldom bring any advantage but to those who have nothing 
else to live on.” 

Repetition, as it is called, or “learning by heart great 
parcels of the authora which are taught,” is unreservedly 
condemned as being of ‘‘no use at all, unless it be to 
‘baulk young lads in the way to learning languages, which, 
in my opinion, should be made as easy and pleasant aa 
may be.” ‘“* Languages are to be learned only by reading 
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and talking, and not by scraps of authors got by heart ; 
which when a man’s head is stuffed with, he has got the 
just furniture of a pedant, than which there is nothing 
less becoming a gentleman.” This unqualified condemna- 
tion of the practice of committing to memory the choicer 
pieces of classical authors, whether in the ancient or 
modern languages, would hardly be adopted by the educa- 
tional reformers of our own day. To tax the memory of 
a child ora boy with long strings of words, il) understood 
or not understood at all, is about as cruel and senseless a 
practice as can well be conceived. It isons of the strange 
devicea, invented by perverse pedagogues and tolerated. 
by ignorant parents, through which literature and all that 
is connected with books has been made so repulsive to 
many generations of young Englishmen. But, if the 
tastes and interests of the pupil are skilfully consulted, 
and the understanding is called into action as well aa the 
memory, @ store of well-selected passages learnt by rote 
will not only do much to familiarize him with the genius 
of the language, but will also supply constant solace 
and occupation in those moments of depression and 
vacuity which are only too sure to occur in every man’s 
life. 

Locke, like Milton (see Milton’s Pamphlet on Education 
addressed io Master Samuel Hartlib, and cp. Pattison’s 
Life of Milton, published in this series, pp. 45—49), 
had embraced the new gospel of education according to 
Comenius, and supposed that, by new methods, not only 
might the road to knowledge be rendered very short and 
easy, but almost all the subjects worth learning might be 
taught in the few years spent at School and College. The 
whole of Milton’s “complete and generous education” 
was to be “done between twelve and one-and-twenty.” 
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And similarly Locke thinks that “at the same time thata 
child is learning French and Latin, he may also be entered 
in Arithmetic, Geography, Chronology, History, and 
Geometry too. For if these be taught him in French or 
Latin, when he begins once to understand either of these 
tongues, he will get a knowledge in these sciences and 
the language to boot.” To these subjects are afterwards 
added Astronomy, Ethics, Civil and Common Law, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and almost all the then known branches 
of human knowledge, though, curiously enough, Greek is 
omitted as not being, like Latin and French, essential to 
the education of a gentleman, and being, moreover, easy 
of acquisition, “if he has a mind to carry his studies 

,’' in after-life, Concurrently with these intellectual 
pursuits, the model young gentleman is to graduate in 
dancing, fencing, wrestling, riding, besides (and on this 
addition to his accomplishments the utmost stress is laid) 
“learning a trade, a manual trade, nay, two or three, but 
one more particularly.” And all this programme appa- 
rently was to be filled up before the age of one-and-twenty, 
for at that time Locke assumes that, notwithstanding all 
reasons and remonstrances to the contrary, my young 
mmaater’s parenta will insist on marrying him, and “the 
young gentleman being got within view of matrimony, 
‘tis time to leave him to his mistress.” This idea of an 
education embracing the whole field of human knowledge 
and accomplishments is a vision so attractive, that it 
would be strange indeed if it did not from time to time 
present itself to the enthusiast and the reformer. But, 
wherever the éxperiment has been tried on boys or youths 
of average strength and ability, the vision has invariably 
been dissipated. And, as the circle of human knowledge 
is constantly widening, whereas the capacity to learn 
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Temains much the same from generation to generation, the 
failure is inevitable. - 

Any account of Locke's views on Education, however 
meagre, would be very imperfect, if it neglected to notice 
the motives to obedience and proficiency which he pro- 
posed to substitute for what was then too often the one 
and only motive on which the Schoolmaster relied, fear of 
the rod. Corporal chastisement should be reserved, he 
thought, for the offence of wilful and obstinate disobedience, 
In all other cases, appeal should be made to the pupil's 
natural desire of employment and knowledge, to example 
acting through his propensity to imitation, to reasoning, 
to the sense of shame and the love of commendation and 
reputation. Many of Locke's suggestions for bringing 
these motives effectually to bear are very ingenious, 
and the whole of this part of the discussion is as 
creditable to hia humanity as to his knowledge of human 
nature, 

There is a large literature on the theory of education 
from the Book of Proverbs and the Republic of Plato 
downwards, It is no part of my task even to mention 
the principal writers in this field, But, besides some of 
the works of Comenius, the Essay of Montaigne J 
institution des enfante, and the tractate of Milton alvady 
referred to, we may almost take for granted that Locke 
had read the Schoolmaster of Roger Ascham. This 
author, who was instractor to Queen Elizabeth, is already 
sufficiently independent of scholastic traditions, to think 
that “ children are sooner allured by love, than driven 
by beating, to attain good learning,” and to suggest 
that “there is no such whetstone to sharpen a good wit, 
and encourage a will to learning, as is praise.” He pro- 
tests almost as strongly as Locke against the senseless 
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mode, then and long afterwards prevalent, of teaching 
grammar merely by means of abetract rules, and proposea, 
asin part substitute, the method of double translation, 
that is of translating from the foreign or dead language 
into English, and then back again. Of the many works 
on education subsequent to Locke's, the most famous is, 
undoubtedly, the Emile of Rousseau. On Rousseau’s 
theories there can be no question that Locke, mediately or 
immediately, exercised considerable influence, though the 
range of speculation covered in the Emile far exceeds that 
of the Thoughts concerning Education. Of the points 
common to the two writers, I may specify the extension 
of the term “education” to the regulations of the nur 
sery, the substitution of an appeal to the tender and the 
social affections for the harsh discipline mostly in vogue 
among our ancestors, the stress laid on the importance 
of example and habituation in place of the mere ineulca- 
tion of rules, and, as 8 point of detail, the desirableness 
of learning one or more manual trades. One circumstance, 
however, as Mr, Morley has pointed out, distinguishes 
the Zmile from all the works on education which pre- 
ceded it, Its scope is not confined to the children of 
well-to-do people, and hence ita object is to produce, not 
the scholar and the gentleman, but the man. The 
democratic extension thus given to educational theories 
has since borne fruit in many schemes designed for 
general applicability, or, specifically, for the education 
of the poor, such as those of Basedow, Pestalozzi, and, 
among our own countrymen, Dr. Bell. 


In connexion with the Thoughts on Education, it may 
be convenient to notice the short treatise on the Conduct 
of the Understanding. It is true that it was designed 
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as an additional chapter to the Evsay, but the main theme 
of which it treats is connected rather with the work of 
self-education than with the analysis of knowledge, or 
the classification of the faculties. This admirable little 
volume, which may be read through in three or four 
hours, appears to have been intended by Locke as at 
least a partial substitute for the ordinary logic, As 
in matters of conduct, so in the things of the intellect, 
he thought little of rules. It was only by practice and 
habituation that men could become either virtuous or 
wise. But, though it is perfectly true that rules ore 
of little use without practice, it is not easy to seo how 
habit can be successfully initiated or fostered with- 
out the assistance of rules; end inadequate as were 
the rules of the old scholastic logic to remedy the 
“natural defects in the understanding,” they required 
rather to be supplemented than replaced. The views of 
Bacon on this subject, much as they have been misunder- 
stood, are juster than those of Locke, 

Right reasoning, Locke thought (and this is nearly 
the whole truth, though not altogether so), is to bo 
gained from studying good models of it, In the Thoughts 
on Education, he says, “If you would have your son 
reason weil, let him read Chillingworth.” In this 
treatise, with the same view he commends the atudy of 
Mathematics, “not that I think it necessary that all men 
should be deep mathematicians, but that; having got the 
way of reasoning which that study nocessarily brings the 
mind to, they might be able to transfer it to other parts 
of knowledge, as they shall have occasion.” The great 
difference to be observed in demonstrative and in probable 
Yeasoning is that, in the former one train of reasoning, 
“bringing the mind to the source on which it bottoms,” 
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is eufficient, whereas “in probabilities it is not enough 
to trace one argument to its source, and observe its 
atrength and weakness, but all the arguments, after 
having been so examined on both sides, must be laid 
in balance one against another, and, upon the whole, the 
understanding determine its assent.” 

The great defect of this tractate (but its brevity makes 
the defect of less importance) is its singular want of 
method. In fact, it appears never to have undergone 
revision. The author seems to throw together his r- 
marks and precepta without any attempt at order, and 
he never misses any opportunity of repeating his attacks 
on what he evidently regarded as being, in his own time, 
the main hindrances to the acquisition of a sound under- 
atanding,—prejudice and pedantry. But in justness of 
observation, incisivencss of language, and profound ac- 
quaintance with the workings of the human mind, there are 
many passages which will bear comparison with anything 
he has written. Specially worthy of notice is the homely 
and forcible character of many of his expressions, as when 
he speaks of a “large, sound, roundabout sense,” of “men 
without any industry or acquisition of their own, in- 
heriting local truths,” of great readers “making their 
understanding only the warehouse of other mon’s lumber,” 
of ‘the ruling passion entering the mind, like “ the sheriff 
of the place, with all the posse, as if it had a legal right 
to be alone considered there.” 

Except for the inveterate and growing custom of con- 
fining works employed in education to such as can be 
easily lectured on and easily examined in, if is difficult 
to understand why this “student's guide,” so brief and 
abounding in such valuable cautions and suggestions, 
should have so nearly fallen inte desuetude. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WORKS ON GOVERNMENT, TRADE, AND FINANCE. 


Looxe's two Treatises of Government (published in 1690) 
carry us back into the region of worn-out controversies. 
The troublous times which intervened between the out- 
break of the Civil War and the Revolution of 1688, in- 
cluding some years on either side, naturally called forth a 
large amount of controversy and controversial literature 
on the rights of kings and subjects, on the origin of 
government, on the point at which, if any, rebellion is 
justifiable, and other kindred topics. Not only did the 
pres teem with pamphlets on these subjects, but, for 
three-quarters of a century, they were constantly being 
discussed and re-discussed with a dreary monotony in 
parliament, in the pulpits, in the courts of law, and in the 
intercourse of private society. Itis no part of my plan 
to give any account of these disputes, except so far as they 
bear immediately on the publication of Locke's treatises. 
It is enough, therefore, to state that the despotic and 
absolutist side in the controversy had been, or was sup- 
posed to have been, considerably re-inforced by the ap- 
pearance in 1680 of a posthumous work, which had been 
circulated only in manuscript during its author's life time, 
entitled Patriarcha or the Natural Power of Kinga, by 
Sir Robert Filmer, This book (a more correct 
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edition of which was published by Edmund Bohun in 
1685) grounds the rights of kings on the patriarchal 
authority of Adam and his successors. Adam had received 
directly from God (such was the theory) absolute do- 
minion over Eve and all his children and their posterity, 
to the most remote generations, This dominion, which 
tested on two independent grounds, paternity and right 
of property, was transmitted by Adam to his heirs, and is 
at once the justification of the various sovereignties now 
exercised by kings over their subjects, and a reason against 
any limitation of their authority or any questioning of 
their titles. By what ingenious contrivances the two 
links of the chain, Adam and the several monarchs now 
actually reigning on the earth, are brought together, those 
curious in such speculations may find by duly consulting 
the pages of Sir Robert Filmer’s work. 

Such a tissue of contradictions, assumptions, and absur- 
dities as is presented by this book (which, however, con- 
tains one grain of truth, namely, that all political power 
has, historically, its ultimate origin in the dominion exer- 
ised by the head of the family or tribe) might have been 
left, one would think, without any serious answer. But 
we must recollect that, at that time, theological arguments 
were introduced into all the provinces of thought, and that 
any reason, which by any supposition could be connected 
with the authority of Scripture, was certain to exercise 
considerable influence over a vast number of minds. Any 
way, the book wes celebrated and influential enough to 
merit, in Locke's judgment, a detailed answer. This an- 
swer was given in due form, step by step, in the former 
of Locke's two Treatises, which appeara to haye been 
written between 1680 and 1685, as the Edition of the 
Patriarcha quoted is invariably that of 1680, I do not 
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propose to follow him through his various arguments and 
criticisms, many of which, as will readily be supposed, are 
acnte and sagacious enough, Most modern readers will 
be of opinion that one of his questions might alone have 
sufficed to spare him any further concern, namely, Where 
is Adam's heir now to be found? If he could be shown, 
and his title indubitably proved, the subsequent question 
of his righta and prerogatives might then, perhaps, be 
profitably discussed. 7 

Of incomparably more importance and interest than the 
former treatise, is the latter, in which Locke seta forth his 
own theory concerning “ the true original, extent, and end 
of Civil Government.” Mr. Fox Bourne is probably 
correct in referring the date of the composition of this 
treatise to the time immediately preceding and concurrent 
with the English Revolution, that is to say, to the closing 
period of Locke's stay in Holland. The work, especially 
in the later chapters, bears tho marks of passion, as if 
written in the midst of a great political struggle, and, in 
the Preface to the two Treatises, it ia distinctly stated to 
be the author's object “ to establish the throne of our great 
restorer, our present King William, and to justify to the 
world the people of England, whose love of their just and 
natural rights saved the nation when it was on the very 
brink of slavery and ruin.” 

The theories advanced by Locke on the origin and na- 
ture of civil society have much in common with those of 
Puffendorf and Hooker, the latter of whom is constantly 
quoted in the foot-notes. After some preliminary apecula- 
tions on the “ state of nature,” he determines that Political 
Society originates solely in the individual consents of 
those who constitute it. This consent, however, may be 
signified either expressly or tacitly, and the tacit consent 
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“reaches as fat as the very being of any one within the 
territories of that government.” 

Though no man need enter a political society against 
his will, yet when, by consent given either expressly or 
tacitly, he has entered it, he must submit to the form of 
government established by the majority. There ia, how- 
ever, one form of government which it is not ‘competent 
even to the majority to establish, and that is Absolute 
Monarchy, this being “inconsistent with civil society, and 
e0 being no form of government at all.” Locke ridiculea 
the idea that men would ever voluntarily have erected 
over themselves such an authority, “as if, when men 
quitting the state of nature entered into society, they 
agreed that all of them but one should be under the re- 
straint of laws, but that he should still retain all the 
liberty of the state of nature, increased with power and 
made licentious by impunity. This is to think that men 
are 60 foolish, that they take care to avoid what mischiefs 
may be done them by pole-cats or foxes, bat are content, 
nay, think it safety, to be devoured by lions.” In these 
and some of the following strictures, he seems to have in 
view not only the ruder theories of Filmer and the abso- 
lutist divine, but aleo the more philosophical system of 
Hobbes, 

Bat, supposing a government other than an Absolute 
Monarchy to have been established, are there any acta or 
omissions by which it can forfeit the allegiance of its 
subjecta? To answer this question, we must look to the 
ends of political society and government. Now the great 
and chief end which men propose to themselves, when 
they unite into commonwealths, is ‘ the mutual preserva- 
tion of their lives, liberties, and estates, which I call 
by the general name, property.” A government, there- 
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fore, which neglects to secure this end, and etill more a 
government which itself invades the rights of ita subjects, 
is guilty of a breach of trust, and consequently may be law- 
fully set aside, whenever an opportunity occurs, Hence, 
the community itself must always be regarded as tho 
supreme authority, in abeyance indeed while its fiduciary 
properly and faithfully executes the powers entrusted to 
him, but ever ready to intervene, when he misuses or be- 
trays the trust reposed in him. 

On such a theory, it may be objected, of the relationa 
of the people to the government, what is to prevent inces- 
gant disturbance and ropeated revolutions? Locke relies 
on the inertia of mankind, Moreover, as he says, with 
considerable truth, in a previous passaye, whatever theories 
may be propounded, or whatever traditions may have 
been handed down, as to the origin, nature, and extent of 
government, a people, which knows itself to be rendered 
miserable by the faulta of its rulers and which aces any 
chance of bettering its condition, will not be deterred 
from attempting to throw off a yoke which has become 
intolerable. ‘When the people are made miserable, and 
find themselves exposed to the ill-usage of arbitrary 
power, ery up their governors, as much as you will, for 
sons of Jupiter ; let them be sacred and divine, descended 
or authorized from heaven ; give them out for whom or 
what you please, the same will happen, The people 
generally ill-treated, and contrary to right, will be ready 
upon any occasion to ease themselves of a burden that sita 
heavy upon them.” 

Bat, though there is much truth in this last remark, 
there can be little question that absolutist theories of 
government, especially when clothed with a religious sane- 
tion which appeals to the beliefs of the people at large, 
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have much influence in protecting the person of an 
absolute ruler, as well as in ensuring the execution of hia 
orders; while, on the other hand, theories like those of 
Locke have a tendency to encourage criticism and to 
weaken many of the motives which have usually pre- 
vented men from offering resistance to the established 
government. The practical consequences of Locke's 
theories, as reproduced and improved on by later writers, 
would probably be found, if we could trace them, to be 
represented, in no inconsiderable degree, in the French 
and American revolutions which occurred about a century 
after the publication of the Treatises. Nor have his 
speculations been without their share, probably, in deter- 
mining much of the political history and still more of the 
political sentiment of our own country. To maintain that 
kings have a divine right to misgovern their subjecta, or 
to deny that the people are, in tho last resort, the supreme 
arbiters of the fate of their rulers, are paradoxes which, to 
Englishmen of our generation, would appear not 80 much 
dangerous as foolish. This altered state of sentiment and 
the good fruit it has borne in the improved relations 
between the Legislature and the People, the Crown and 
the Parliament, may, without undue partiality, be ascribed, 
at least in some measure, to the generous spirit of liberty 
which warms our author's pages, and to the Whig tradition 
which so long cherished his doctrines, till at last they 
became the common heritage of the English people. 
Admirable, however, as, in most respects, are the parts 
of Locke’s treatise which discuss the present relations of 
governors and governed, his conception of the remote 
origin of political society is radically false. ‘The first 
framers of the government,” “the original frame of the 
government” (ch. xiii) have never had any existence 
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except in the minds of jurists and publicists, In the 
primitive stages of human development, governments, 
like languayes, are not made; they grow. The obeer- 
vation of primitive communities still existing, combined 
with the more intelligent study of ancient history, has led 
recent writers to adopt a wholly different view of the 
origin of government (the question of the respective rights 
of governors and governed is not affected) from that which 
prevailed in the times of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. 
The family or the tribe (according to different theories) 
is the original unit of society. Government, therefore, 
of some kind or other must always have existed, and the 
“state of nature” is a mere fiction. In course of time, 
the family or the tribe, by a natural process of development, 
would, in many cases, become greatly enlarged or combine 
with other units like itself. Out of this growth or aggre- 
gation would arise, in most cases gradually and insensibly, 
the nation or state as known to laterhistory. The consti- 
tution, the “frame of government,” has generally passed 
through stages similar to those passed through by the 
state or nation. A body of custom must gradually have 
grown up even in the most primitive societies. The “ cus- 
toms” would be interpreted and 20 administered by the 
house-father or head of the tribe, But, as the family or tribe 
changed its abode, or had to carry on its existence under 
different circumstances, or became enlarged, or combined. 
with other families or tribes, the customs would necessarily 
be modified, often insensibly and unconsciously. Moreover, 
the honse-father or head of the tribe might be compelled or 
might find it expedient to act in concert with others, either 
as equals or subordinates, in interpreting the customs, in 
taking measures of defence, in directing military operations, 
or in providing for the various exigencies of the common 
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life. Here there is no formal aseent of the governed to 
the acts of the governors, in our sense of those terma, 
though, undoubtedly, the whole family or tribe, or ita 
atronger members, might on rare occasions eubetitute one 
head for another ; no passage from the “estate of nature” 
to political society ; no definitely constituted “frame of 
government.” At» further stage, no doubt, political 
constitutions were discussed and framed, but this etage 
was long posterior to the period in the progress of society 
at which men are supposed to have quitted the state of 
nature, selected their form of government, and entered 
into an express contract with one another to obey and 
maintain it. The fault of Locke, like that of the other 
political speculators of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, consisted in assuming that primitive man waa 
impelled by the same motives, and acted in the same man- 
ner and with the same deliberate design, aa the men of 
his own generation. As in morals and psychology, 80 
in politics, the historical and comparative methods, 
40 familiar to recent investigators, were as yet hardly 
known, 


I ought not to dismiss this book, without noticing 
Locke’s remarks on the necessity of Parliamentary Re- 
form. ‘To what gross absurdities the following of cus- 
tom, when reason has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied 
when we seo the bare name of a town, of which there 
remains not so much as the ruins, where scarce so much 
housing as a sheepeote or more inhsbitants than a shep- 
herd is to be found, sends as many representatives to the 
grand assembly of law-makers as a whole county numerous 
in people and powerful in riches.” 


The writings of Locke on Trade and Finance are 
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chiefly interesting to us on account of the place which 
they occupy in the History of Political Economy, They 
consist of three tracts, the occasions and consequences of 
which have already been described. The main positions 
which he endeavours to establish are three. First, interest, 
or the price of the hire of money, cannot, ordinarily 
speaking, be regulated by law, and, if it could so be regu- 
lated, its reduction below the natural or market rate 
would be injurious to the interests of the public. Secondly, 
as silver and gold are commodities not differing intrin- 
aically in their nature from other commodities, it is 
impossible by arbitrary acts of the Government to raise 
the value of silver and gold coina. You may indeed 
enjoin by Act of Parliament that sixpence shall henceforth 
be called a shilling, but, all the same, it will only con- 
tinue to purchase sixpenny-worth of goods, You will 
soon find that the new shilling is only as effective in the 
market as the old sixpence, and hence, if the Government 
has taken the difference, it has simply robbed its subjects 
to that amount, The third position, which he only 
maintains incidentally in discussing the other two, is that 
the commercial prosperity of a country is to be measured 
by the excess of its exports over its imports, or, as the 
phrase then went, by the balance of trade. The two 
former of these propositions are simple, but long-disputed, 
economical truths. The latter is an obstinate and specions 
economical fallacy, 

To understand Locke’s contention on the first point, it 
must be borne in mind that in his time, and down even to 
the middle of the present reign, the maximum rate of in- 
terest allowable in all ordinary transactions was fixed by law. 
By the statute 12 Car. IT. (passed in 1660) it had been 
reduced from eight to six per cent. Sir Josiah Child, whose 
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Observations concerning Trade had been reprinted in 1690, 
and who probably represented a very large amount of 
mercantile opinion, advocated its further reduction to 
four per cent. He maintained, quoting the example of 
Holland, that low interest is the cause of national wealth, 
and that, consequently, to lower the legal rate of interest 
would be to take a speedy and simple method of making 
the country richer, Against this proposal Locke argued 
that the example of Holland was entirely beside the quea- 
tion ; that the low rate of interest in that country was owing 
to the abundance of ready money which it had formerly 
enjoyed, and not to any legal restrictions; nay, in the 
States there was no law limiting the rate of interest at all, 
every one being free to hire out his money for anything 
he could get for it, and the courts enforcing the bargain. 
But, farther, suppose the proposed law to be enacted; 
what would be the consequences? It would be certain to 
be evaded, while, at the same time, it would hamper 
trade, by increasing the difficulty of borrowing and 
lending. Rather than lend at a low rate of interest, 
many men would hoard, and, consequently, much of the 
money, which would otherwise find its way into trade, 
would be intercepted, and the commerce of the country 
be proportionately lessened. Excellent as most of these 
arguments are, Locke unfortunately stopped short of the 
legitimate conclusion to be drawn from them. He did 
not propose, a8 he should have done, to sweep away the 
usury laws altogether, but simply to maintain the existing 
law fixing the maximum of interest at six per cent, Sir 
Dudley North, in his admirable pamphlet Discourses on 
Trade, published in 1691, just before the publication of 
the Considerations, but too late, perhaps, to have been 
seen by Locke, takes 2 much more consistent view as to 
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the expediency of legal restrictions on the rate of interest. 
“ As touching interest of money, he is clear that it should 
be left freely to the market, and not be restrained by 
law.” Notwithstanding the opposition of men like North 
and Locke, te whom may be added an earlier writer, Sir 
William Petty, the arguments of Child partially triumphed 
in the next reign. By the 12th of Anne, the legal rate of 
interest was reduced to five per cent., and 20 continued 
till the Act of 1854, repealing, with regard to all future 
transactions, the existing Usury Laws. There can be 
little doubt that public opinion had been prepared for 
this measure mainly through the publication of Bentham’s 
powerful Defence of Usury, the telling arguments of which 
had gradually impressed themselves on the minds of 
statesmen and economists. Adam Smith, on the other 
hand, had atopped just where Locke did. “The legal 
rate of interest, though it ought to be somewhat above, 
ought not to be much above the lowest market rate.” 
That the rate of interest, whatever it may be, should be 
fixed by law, he appears to take for granted. Indeed, he 
seems to write more confidently on this point than Locke 
had done, and, in this particular at least, appears to be of 
opinion that the legislator can look after the private 
interests of individuals better than they can look after 
their own. Happily, as Bentham points out, the refutation 
of this paradox was to be found in the general drift and 
spirit of his work. 


On the second question, “ raising the value of money,” 
Locke's views are much clearer and more consistent than 
on the first, It would be impossible to state more expli- 
citly than he has done the sound economical dictum that 
gold and silver are simply commodities, not differing eseen- 
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tially from other commodities, and that the government 
stamp upon them, whereby they become coin, cannot 
materially raise their value. As most of my readera are, 
aware, it has been a favourite device, time out of mind, of 
unprincipled and impecunious governments to raise the 
denomination of the coin, or to put a smaller quantity of 
the precious metals in coins retaining the old denomina- 
tion, with the view of recruiting en impoverished exche- 
quer. There have, doubtless, been financiers unintelligent 
enough to suppose that this expedient might enrich the 
government, while it did no harm to the people. But it 
tequires only a alight amount of reflection to see that all 
creditors are defrauded exactly in the same proportion as 
that in which tho coin is debased. One lucid passage 
from Locke’s answer to Lowndes may suffice to show the 
forcible manner in which he pesents this truth. 


“ Raising of coin is but a specious word to deceive the un- 
wary. It only gives the usual denomination of a greater quan- 
tity of silver to a less (v. g. calling four grains of silver a penny 
to-day, when five grains of silver made a penny yesterday), but 
adds no worth or real value to the silver coin, to make amends 
for ita want of silver. That is impossible to be done. For it is 
only the quantity of silver in it that is, and etervally will be, 
the measure of its value, One may as rationally hope to 
lengthen » foot, by dividing it into fifteen parts inatend of 
twelve and calling them inches, as to increase the value of 
silver that is in « shilling, by dividing it into fifteen parts in- 
stead of twelve and calling them pence. This isall that is done, 
when a shilling is raised from twelve to fifteen pence.” 


Lowndes had maintained that “raising the coin,” in 
addition to making up the loss caused by calling in the 
clipped money, and other advantages, would increase the 
circulating medium of the country, and so put a stop to 
the multiplication of hazardous paper-credit and the in- 
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conveniences of bartering. Nothing could be better than 
‘Locke's reply -— 


“Just as the boy cut his leather into five quarters (as be 
called them) to cover his ball, when out into four quartera it 
fell short, but, after all his pains, as much of hia ball lay bare 
as before; if the quantity of coined silver, employed in Eng- 
land, fall short, the arbitrary denomination of a greater number 
of pence given to it, or, which is all one, to the several coined 
pieces of it, will not make i¢ commensurate to the size of our 
trade or the greatness of our occasions. This is as certain as 
that, if the quantity of a board, which is to stop a leak of a 
ship fifteen inches square, be but twelve inches square, it will 
not be made to do it by being measured by a foot that is divided 
into fifteen inches, instead of twelve, and so having a larger 
tale or number of inches in denomination given to it.” 


The general principle that to depreciate tho coinage is 
to rob the creditor, and that, though you may change the 
name, you cannot change the thing, was quite as emphati- 
cally stated by Petty and North as by Locke. But the 
value of Locke’s tracts consisted in their amplitude of 
argument and illustration, which left to the unprejudiced 
reader no alternative but to accept their conclusion, As 
he himself ssid in a letter to Molynenx, “Lay by the 
arbitrary names of pence and shillings, and consider and 
speak of it as grains and ounces of silver, and ’tis as easy 
as telling of twenty.” 


Locke had the penetration to see that the laws existing 
in his time against the exportation of gold and silver coin 
must necessarily be futile, and, while it was permitted to 
export bullion, could answer no conceivable purpoce. 
These laws, which date from the time of Edward the 
Third, were, curiously enough, not repealed till the year 
1819, though, as early as the time of the Restoration, they 
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had been pronounced by so competent a judge as Sir 
William Petty to be “nugatory” and “impracticable.” 
Nothing, as Locke says towards the conclusion of his 
answer to Lowndes, could prevent the exportation of silver 
and gold in payment of debts contracted beyond the seas, 
and it could “be no odds to England whether it was 
carried out in specie or when melted down into bullion.” 
But the principle on which the prohibition of exporting 
gold and silver coin ultimately rested seems to have bean 
accepted by him as unhesitatingly as it was by almost all 
the other economists of the time. That principle was 
that the wealth of a nation is to be measured by the 
amount of gold and silver in its possession, this amount 
depending on the ratio of the value of the exports to that 
of the imports. When the value of the exports exceeded 
that of the imports, the Balance of Trade, as it was called, 
was said to be in favour of a country ; when, on the other 
hand, the value of the imports exceeded that of the ex- 
ports, the Balance of Trade was said to be against it. A 
favourable balance, it was assumed, must necessarily in- 
crease the amount of gold and silver in the country, while 
an unfavourable balance must necessarily diminish it, 
And, lastly, the amount of gold and silver in its possession 
was the measure of a nation’s wealth. These views form 
part of what political economists call the Mercantile 
Theory, which it was the peculiar glory of Adam Smith to 
demolish. 

It is somewhat humiliating to the biographer of 
Locke to be obliged to confess that, in this respect, 
his theories on trade lag considerably behind those of an 
almost contemporary writer, Sir Dudley North, whose 
work has already been mentioned. Some of North’s 
maxims are worthy of Adam Smith, and one wonders that, 
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when once ennuneiated, they found so little currency, and 
were so completely ignored in both the literature and the 
legislation of the time. Here are a few, but the whole 
tract may be read in lesa than an hour, “Ths whole 
world, as to trade, is but as one nation or people, and 
therein nations are as persons.” “The loss of a trade with 
one nation is not that only, separately considered, but so 
much of the trade of the world rescinded and lost, for all 
ia combined together.” “No laws’ can set prices in trade, 
the rates of which must and will make themselves; but, 
when such laws do happen to lay any hold, it is so much 
impediment to trade, and therefore prejudicial.” “No 
man is richer for having his estate all in money, plate, 
&c., lying by him, but, on the contrary, he is for that 
teason the poorer. That man is richest, whose estate is in 
@ growing condition, either in land at farm, money at 
interest, or goods in trade,” ‘‘ Money exported in trade 
is on increase to the wealth of the nation; but spent in 
war and payments abroad, is so much impoverishment.” 
‘We may labour to hedge in the Cuckoo, but in vain ; 
for no people ever yet grew rich by policies, but it is 
peace, industry, and freedom that brings trade and wealth, 
and nothing elee.” 

Some of Locke’s opinions on trade and finance were 
undoubtedly erroneous, and it must be confessed that the 
little tract of Sir Dudley North supplies. better summary 
of sound economical doctrine than any which we can find 
in his writings ; but then this brochure is merely a sum- 
mary, with little of argument or elucidation, and, per- 
haps, it would be difficult to point to any previous or 
contemporary writer, whose works are, on the whole, more 
important in the history of economical science than those 
of Locke, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


LOOKE’S INFLUENCE ON THOUGRY, 


To trace Locke’s influence on subsequent speculation would 
be to write the History of Philosophy from his time to 
our own. In England, France, and Germany, there have 
‘been few writers on strictly philosophical questions in 
this century or the last who have not either quoted 
Locke's Essay with approbation or at least paid him the 
homage of stating their grounds for dissenting from it, 
In the last century, his other works, especially those on 
Government and Toleration, may be said to have almost 
formed the recognized code of liberal opinion in this 
country, besides exercising considerable influence on 
the rapidly developing speculations which, in the middle 
of the century, were preparing an intellectual no less 
than a social revolution in France. I can here only 
speak of the nature of Locke's influence, and of the 
directions it took, in the very broadest outline, and 
it is the less necessary that I should enter into detail, 
, 9a I have frequently adverted to it in the preceding 
ters. 

In Exgland, the Zesay, though from the first it had ita 
ardent irers, seemed, for some years after its appearance, 
to have its effect on English philosophical lite- 
tature mainly bj\antagonism. Many were the critics who 
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attacked the “ new way of ideas,” and attempted to show 
the evil consequences to morals, religion, and exact thought 
which must follow from the acceptance vf Locke's specu- 
lations. Here and there he was defended, but the attack 
certainly largely outnumbered the defence. Of these contro- 
vereies I have already given some account in the chapters 
on Locke's Life, and need not, therefore, now recur to them. 
‘The first English writer on philosophy of the highest rank 
who succeeded Locke was Berkeley, and on him the influ- 
enes of his predecessor is so distinctly apparent, that it 
may well be questioned whether Berkeley would ever 
have written the Principles and the Dialogues, if Locke 
had not written the Kesay. Locke had regarded not 
“things” but “ideas” as the immediate objects of the 
mind in thinking, though he had supposed these ideas to 
be representative of things ; but why, argued Berkeley, 
suppose “ things” to exist, if “ideas” are the only objects 
which we perceive? Again, Locke had analyzed the idea 
of Matter conceived as “Substance” into “we know not 
what” support of known qualities. How, then, said 
Berkeley, do we know that it exists? The idealist 
philosophy of Berkeley may thus be viewed as a develop- 
ment, on one side, of the philosophy of Locke. But 
Hume, by carrying Berkeley's scepticiam further than he 
had done himself, and by questioning the reality of Sub- 
stance, as applied either to matter or mind, may be said 
to have developed Locke’s principles in a direction which 
was practically the very reverse of that taken by Berkeley. 
For the result of Berkeley’s denial of “ matter” was to 
enhance the importance of “ mind,” and to re-ssaure men 
as to the existence of one all-embracing mind in the pereon 
of the Deity. But the result of the questions which Hume 
taized as to the substantial existence of either Matter or 
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Mind was to leave men in a state of pure soepticiam, or, 
as we should now perhaps call it, Agnosticiam. On the 
other applications of Hume’s method, I need not detain 
the reader. To the ordinary common-sense Englishman, 
who approached philosophical questions with interest but 
without any special metaphysical aptitude, the systems 
both of Hume and Berkeley appeared to be open to the 
fatal objection of paradox, and, hence, throughout the 
eighteenth century, Locke continued, in ordinary estima- 
tion, to hold the supreme place among English philoso- 
phers, Horace Walpole (writing in 1789) probably 
expresses the average opinion of the English reading 
public of his time, when he says that Locke (with whom 
he couples Bacon) was almost the first philosopher who 
infroduced common-sense into his writings Nor was it 
only that he was supreme in popular estimation, His 
influence is apparent in almost every philosophical and 
quasi-philosophical work of the period. It may specially 
‘be mentioned that the doctrine of Innate Ideas went out 
of fashion, both word and thing, and, when a similar doc- 
trine came into vogue at the end of the century, under 
the authority of Reid and Stewart, it was in a modified 
form and under a new appellation, that of primary or 
fundamental beliefs. These authors always spoke with 
the greatest respect of Locke, and Stewart especially was 
always anxious to establish, when possible, an identity of 
opinion between himeelf and his-illustrious predecessor. 
” , And even in recent times, when the topics and conditions of 
chaxgogophical speculation have undergone so much change, 

In Bg few philosophical authors of eminence who 
ardent e frequent reference to Locke's Essay. It is 
to have prod lom read through except by professed 
rature mainly by\eopby, but it is still probably oftener 

s 
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“dipped into” than any other philosophical treatise in 
the language. 

{n France, the Essay at firet made little way. It took 
more than twenty years to sell off the first edition of the 
French translation, but from 1723 to 1758 editions 
followed one another in rapid succession at intervals of 
about six years. Voltaire says that no man had been less 
read or more abused in France than Locke. The points 
in his philosophy which seem to have been specially 
selected for attack were the statements that God might, if 
he pleased, annex thought to matter, and that the natural 
reason could not alone assure us of the immortality of the 
soul. The qualifications, as the custom is, were dropped 
out of these statements, and it was roundly agserted that 
Locke maintained the soul to be material and mortal. 
Voltaire does not fail to point out the hastiness and 
injustice of these conclusions, and is himself unbounded 
in his admiration for the English philosopher. Male- 
branche, he says, is read on account of the agreeablenoss 
of his style, Descartes on account of the hardihood of his 
speculations ; Locke is not read, because he is merely 
wise. There never was a thinker more wise, more 
methodical, more logical than Locke. Other reasonera 
had written a romance of the soul; Locke came and 
modestly wrote its history, developing the ideas of the 
human understanding as an accomplished anatomist ex- 
plains the forces of the human body. Voltaire lived to 
see the philosophy of Locke, or rather an extreme phase of 
it, become almost the established creed of those who cave 
at all for specelative questions in France. Condi. In 
his early work, the Essai sur V Origine des Cu men the 
Humaines (first published in 1746), simp!-Vhen philoso- 
account of the origin of knowledge, findiid discussion of 
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sources of Sensation and Reflection. But in his later 
work, the Traié des Sensations, which appeared in 1754, 
he has gone far beyond his master, and not only finds the 
origin of all knowledge in sensation alone, but of all our 
faculties as well. It is in this work that the metaphor of 
the gradually animated statue occurs. Condillac’s system 
soon became the fashionable philosophy of his country- 
men, and both friends and foes credited Locke with its 
parentage. With Joseph de Maistre, who may be regarded 
as the bitterest exponent of French Ultramontanism, Locke 
is the intermediate link through whom Helvétiue, Cabanis, 
and the other enemies of the human race in France had 
derived from Bacon the principles which hed been so 
destructive to their country and mankind. But it was 
not the followers of Condillac only who professed to base 
their systems on the principles of Locke. Degerando, 
writing in 1813, seys “all the French philosophers of 
this age glory in ranging themselves among the disciples 
of Locke, and admitting his principles.” The great 
names of Turgot, Diderot, D’Alembert, Condoreet, and 
Destutt de Tracy alike appear in the roll of his professed 
disciples. And even when the reaction against the autho- 
tity of Locke began in France, his influence might still be 
traced in authors lke Maine de Biran, Royer Collard, 
Cousin, and Jouffroy, however emphatically they might 
repudiate his system asa whole. Lastly, Auguste Comte 

may be connected with Locke through Hume, 
Except by way of reaction and opposition, Locke's 
a uence has been felt much less in Germany than in 
In vend or France. The earliest opponent of bis 
ardent * who himself held any high rank as a philoso- 
‘itz, who, in his Nouveaum Essuis (written 


‘che tasty pp Published till 2765), attacked not only 
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Locke's specific conclusions but his method of commencing 
the study of philosophy with an examination of the human 
mind. Yet he recognizes the Essay as “one of the most 
beautifal and most esteemed works of this time.” It may 
be remarked as curious that he is disposed to rate the 
Thoughts on Education even still higher than the Essay, 
But, when we think of Locke’s relation to German philo. 
sophy, it is mainly in connexion with the antagonism of 
Kant. For, though Kant states that he was “ewoke from 
his dogmatic alumber” by reading Hume, it is plain, 
throughout the Kritix, that, he has in his mind the sys- 
tem of Locke at least as much as that of his sceptical 
successor, And yet these two great philosophers, the 
reformer of English and the reformer of German philo- 
sophy, have much in common, specially their mode of 
approaching the problems of ontology and theology, which 
have vexed so many generations of thinkers, by first 
inquiring into the limits, capacities, and procedure of 
the human mind. 

Of the specific influence of Locke’s treatises on Govern- 
ment, Religion, Toleration, Education, and Finance, I 
have already said something in previous chaptera, In 
each one of these subjects, the publication of his views 
forms a point of departure, and no writer on the history 
of any one of them could dispense with a lengthened 
notice of his theories, 

But far more important than their specific influence on 
other writers, or even on the development of the subjects 
with which they deal, has been the effect of Locke's 
writings on the history of progress and civilization. In 
an age of excitement and prejudice, he get’ men the 
example of thinking calmly and clearly. When philoso- 
phy was almost synonymous with the afid discussion of 
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scholastic subtleties, he wrote so as to interest statesmen 
and men of the world. At a time when the chains of 
dogme, were far tighter, and the penalties of attempting to 
loosen them far more atringent, than it is now easy to 
conceive, he raised questions which stirred the very depths 
of human thought. And all this he did in a spirit 80 
candid, so tolerant, so liberal, and so unselfish, that he 
seemed to be writing not for his own party or his own 
times but for the future of knowledge and of mankind. 
To sound every question to the bottom, never to allow our 
convictions to outstrip our evidence, to throw aside all 
prejudices and all interests in the pursuit of truth, but to 
hold the truth, when found, in all charity and with all 
consideration towards those who have been less fortunate 
than we—these are the lessons which, faithfully trans- 
mitted through two centuries by those who had eyes to 
see and ears to hear, he has bequeathed to us and our 
posterity. 
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NOTE. 


Tue present writer published a study on Burke some 
twelve years ago. It was almost entirely critical, and in 
no sense a narrative. The volume now submitted to the 
readers of this Series is biographice) rather than critical, 
and not more than about a score of pages have been 
reproduced in it from the earlier book. Three pages 
(pp. 211—-218) have been inserted from an article on 
Burke contributed by me to the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica ; and I have to thank Measrs, 
Black for the great courtesy with which they have allowed 
me to transcribe the passage here. These borrowings 
from my former self, the reader will perhaps be willing 
to excuse, on the old Greek principle that a man may 
once esy 4 thing as he would have it said, Ss 5é ovx 
éBéxerax—he cannot say it twice, 
aM 
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BURKE. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY LIFE, AND FIRST WRITINGS. 


Ir will soon be a hundred and twenty yeare since Burke 
first took his seat in the House of Commons, and it is 
eighty-five years since his voice ceased to be heard there. 
Since his death, as during his life, opinion as to the place 
to which he is entitled among the eminent men of his 
country has touched every extreme. Tories have extolled 
him as the saviour of Europe. Whigs have detested him 
as the destroyer of his party. One undiscriminating 
panegyrist calls him the most profound and compre- 
hensive of political philosophers that has yet existed in 
the world. Another and more distinguished writer in- 
sists that he is a resplendent and farseeing rhetorician, 
rather than a deep and subtle thinker. A third tells ua 
that his works cannot be too much our study, if we mean 
either to understand or to maintain against its various 
enemies, open and concealed, designing and mistaken, the 
singular constitution of this fortunate island. A fourth, 
on the contrary, declares that it would be hard to find a 
single leading principle or prevailing sentiment in one half 
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of these works, to which something extremely adverse 
cannot be found in the other half, A fifth calls him one 
of the greatest men, and, Bacon alone excepted, the greatest 
thinker, who ever devoted himself to the practice of Eng- 
lish politics. Yet, oddly enough, the author of the fifth 
verdict will have it that this great man and great thinker 
was actually out of his mind, when he composed the 
pieces for which he has been most widely admired and 
revered, 

A sufficient interval has now passed to allow all the 
sediment of party fanaticism to fall to the bottom. The 
circumstances of the world have since Burke's time under- 
gone variation enough to enable us to judge, from many 
points of view, how far he was the splendid pampbleteer 
of a faction, and how far he was s contributor to the 
universal stock of enduring wisdom. Opinion ia slowly, 
but without reaction, settling down to the verdict that 
Burke is one of the abiding names in our history, not 
because he either saved Europe or destroyed the Whig 
party ; but because he added to the permanent considera- 
tions of wise political thought, and to the maxims of 
wise practice in great affairs, and because he imprints 
himself upon us with a magnificence and elevation of 
expression, that places him among the highest masters of 
literature, in one of its highest and most commanding 
sensea, Those who have acquired a love for abstract poli- 
tics amid the almost mathematical closeness and precision 
of Hobbes, the philosophic calm of Locke or Mill, or even 
the majestic and solemn fervour of Milton, are revolted by 
the unrestrained passion and the decorated style of Burke. 
His passion appears hopelesaly fatal to success in the pursuit 
of Truth, who does not usually reveal herself to followers 
thus inflamed. His ornate style appears fatal to the 
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eautious and precise method of statement, suitable to 
matter which is not known at all unless it is known dis- 
tinctly. Yet the natural ardour which impelled Burke 
to clothe his judgments in glowing and exaggerated 
phrases, is one secret of his power over us, because it 
kindles in those who are capable of that generous infec- 
tion a respondent interest and sympathy. But more then 
this, the reader is speedily conscious of the precedence in 
Burke of the facta of morality and conduct, of the many 
interwoven affinities of human affection and historical 
relation, over the unreal necessities of mere abstract logic, 
Burke’s mind was full of the matter of great truths, 
copiously enriched from the fountains of generous and 
many-coloured feeling. He thought about life as a whole, 
with all its infirmities and all ita pomps. With none of the 
mental exclusiveness of the moralist by profession, he fills 
every page with solemn reference and meaning ; with none 
of the mechanical bustle of the common politician, he is 
everywhere conscious of the mastery of laws, institutions, 
and government over the character and happiness of men. 
Besides thus diffusing a strong light over the awful tides 
of human circumstance, Burke has the sacred gift of in- 
spiring men to use a grave diligence in caring for high 
things, and in making their lives at once rich and austere, 
Such a part in Literature is indeed high. We feel no 
emotion of revolt when Mackintosh speaks of Shakespere 
and Burke in the same breath, as being both of them 
above mere talent. And we donot dissent when Macaulay, 
after reading Burke’s works over again, exclaims, “ How 
admirable! ‘The greatest man since Milton !” 


The precise date of Burke’s birth cannot be stated with 
certainty. All that we can say is that it took place either 
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in 1728 or 1729, and itis possible that we may set itdown 
in one or the other year, as we choose to reckon by the old 
or the new style. The best opinion is that he was born at 
Dublin on the 12th of January, 1729 (N.S.). His father 
‘was a aolicitor in good practice, and is believed to have 
been descended from some Bourkes of county Limerick, 
who held a respectable local position in the time of the 
civil wars. Burke's mother belonged to the Nagle family, 
which had a strong connexion in the county of Cork ; they 
had bean among the last adherenta of James IL, and they 
remained firm Catholics, Mrs. Burke remained true to 
the church of her ancestors, and her only daughter was 
brought up in the same faith, Edmund Burke and his 
two brothers, Garret and Richard, were bred in the reli- 
gion of their father; but Burke never, in after times, 
lost a large and generous way of thinking about the more 
ancient creed of his mother and his uncles. 

In 1741 he was sent to school at Ballitore, a village 
some thirty miles away from Dublin, where Abraham 
Shackleton, » Quaker from Yorkshire, had established 
himeelf fifteen years before, and had earned a wide repu- 
tation as a successful teacher and a good man. According 
to Borke, he richly deserved this high character. It was 
to Abraham Shackleton that he always professed to owe 
whatever gain had come to him from education. IfI am 
anything, he said many years afterwards, it is the educa- 
tion I had there that has made me so. His master’s skill 
ase teacher did not impress him more than the example 
which was every day set before him, of uprightness and 
simplicity of heart. Thirty years later, when Burke 
had the news of Shackleton'a death (1771), “I had a 
true honour and affection,” he wrote, “for that excellent 
wan. I feel something like a satisfaction in the midst of 
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my concern, that I was fortunate enough to have him 
once under my roof before his departure.” No man has 
ever had a deeper or more tender reverence than Burke 
for homely goodness, simple purity, and all the pietios 
of life; it may well be that this natural predisposi- 
tion of all characters at once so genial and so serious 
es his, was finally stamped in him by his first school- 
master. It is true that he was only two years at Balli- 
tore, but two years at that plastic time often build up 
habits in the mind that all the rest of a life is unable to 
pull down. 

In 1743 Burke became a student of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and he remained there until 1748, when he took 
his Bachelor’s degree. These five years do not appear to 
have been spent in strenuous industry in the boaten paths 
ofacademic routine. Likeso many other men of great gifta, 
Burke in his youth was degultory and excursive. He roamed 
at large over the varied heights that tempt our curiosity, 
as the dawn of intelligence first lights them up one after 
another with bewitching visions and illusive magic. “All 
my studies,” Burke wrote in 1746, when he was in the 
midst of them, “have rather proceeded from sallies of 
passion, than from the preference of sound reason ; and, 
like all other natural appetites, have been very violent for 
a season, and very soon cooled, and quite absorbed in the 
succeeding. I have often thought it a humorous con- 
sideration to observe and sum up all the madness of this 
kind I have fallen into, this two years past. First, I was 
greatly taken with natural philosophy ; which, while I 
should have given my mind to logic, émployed me inces- 
santly. This I call my furor mathematicus. But this 
worked off as soon as I began to read it in the college, 
as men by repletion cast off their stomachs all they have 
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eaten. Then I turned back to logic and metaphysics. 
Here I remained a good while, and with much pleasure, 
and this was my furor logicue, » disease very common in 
the days of ignorance, and very uncommon in these en- 
lightened times. Next succeeded the furor historicus, 
which also had ita day, but is now no more, being entirely 
absorbed in the furor poeticus.” 

‘This is from one of Burke’s letters to Richard Shack- 
Ieton, the son of his schoolmaster, with whom he had 
formed one of those close friendships that fill the life of 
generous youth, as ambition fills an energetic manhood, 
Many tears were shed when the two boys parted at 
Ballitore, and they kept up their intimacy by a steady 
correspondence. They discuss the everlasting dispute aa 
to the ultimate fate of those who never heard the saving 
name of Christ. They esnd one another copies of verses, 
and Burke prays for Shackleton’s judgment on an invo- 
cation of his new poem, to beauteous nymphs who haunt 
the dusky wood, which hangs recumbent o’er the crystal 
flood. Burke is warned by Shackleton to endeavour to 
live according to the rules of the Gospel, and he humbly 
accepts the good advice, with the deprecatory plea that 
in a town it is difficult to sit down to think seriously : 
it is easier, he says, to follow the rules of the Gospel 
in the country, than at Trinity College, Dublin. In the 
region of profaner things the two friends canvass the 
comparative worth of Sallust and of Tully’s Epistles. 
Burke holds for the historian, who has, he thinks, a 
fine, easy, diversified narrative, mixed with reflection, 
moral and political, neither very trite nor obvious, nor 
out of the way and abstract, and this is the true beauty 
of historical observation. 

Some pages of verse describe to Shackleton how his 
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friend passes the day, but the reader will perhaps be 
content to learn in humbler prose, that Burke rose with 
the dawn, and strode forth into the country through 
fragrant gardens end the pride of May, until want of 
breakfast drove him back unwillingly to the town, where 
amid lectures and books his heart incessantly turned to 
the river and the fir woods of Ballitore. In the evening 
he again turned his back on the city, taking his way 
‘“‘where Liffey rolls her dead dogs to the sea,” along to 
the wall on the shore, whence hé delighted to see the sun 
sink into the waters, gilding ocean, ships, and city as it 
vanished. Alas, it was beneath the dignity of verse to 
tell us what we should most gladly have known. For, 


“ The mnge nor can, nor will declare, 
What is my work, and what my studies thers.” 


‘What serious nourishment Burke was laying in for his 
understanding, we cannot learn from any other source. 
He describes himself as spending three hours almost every 
day in the public library, “the best way in the world,” 
he adds oddly enough, “of killing thought.” I bave 
read some history, he says, and among other pieces of 
history, ‘I am endeavouring to get a little into the 
accounts of this, our own poor country,”—a pathetic 
expression, which represents Burke’s perpetual mood, as 
long as he lived, of affectionate pity for his native land. 
Of the eminent Irishmen whose names adorn the annals 
of Trinity College in the eighteenth century, Burke 
waa only contemporary at the University with one, the 
Tuckless aizar who in the fulness of time wrote the Vicar 
of Wakefield, There is no evidence that at this time he 
and Goldsmith were scquainted with one another. Flood 
had gone to Oxford some time before. The one or two 
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companions whom Burke mentions in his letters, are only 
shadows of names. The mighty Swift died in 1745, but 
there is nothing of Burke's upon the event. In the same 
year came the Pretender’s invasion, and Burke spoke of 
those who had taken pert in it in the same generous 
spirit that he slways showed to the partisans of lost 
histories canses. 

Of his own family Burke says little, save that in 
1746 hie mother had a dangerous illness. In all my 
life, he writes to his friend, I never found so heavy a 
grief, nor really did I well know what it was before, 
Burke's father is aaid to have been a man of angry and 
irritable temper, and their dieagreementa were frequent, 
This unhappy circumstance made the time for parting not 
unwelcome. In 1747 Burke’s name had been entered at 
the Middle Temple, and after taking his degree, he 
prepared to go to England to pursue the ordinary course 
of a lawyer's studies. He arrived in London in the early 
part of 1750. 

A period of nine years followed, in which the ciroum- 
stances of Burke's life are enveloped in nearly complete 
obecurity. He seems to have kept his terms in the regalar 
way at the Temple, and from the mastery of legal prin- 
ciples and methods which he afterwards showed in some 
important transactions, we might infer that he did more 
to qualify himself for practice than merely dine in the 
hallof his Inn. For law, alike as a profession and an in- 
strument of mental discipline, he had always the profound 
respect that it eo amply deserves, though he saw that it 
was not without drawbacks of its own. The law, he said, in 
his fine description of George Grenville, in words that all 
who think about schames of education ought to ponder, 
“tis, in my opinion, one of the first and noblest of human 
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rate the understanding than all the other kinds of learning 
put together ; but it is not apt, except in persons very hap- 
pily born, to open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the 
same proportion.”* Burke was never called to the bar, and 
the circumstance that, about the time when he ought to 
have been looking for his first guinea, he published a 
couple of books which had as little as possible to do with 
either law or equity, is a tolerably sure sign that he had 
followed the same desultory coursés at the Temple as he 
had followed at Trinity College. We have only to tell 
over again a very old story. The vague attractions of 
literature prevailed over the duty of taking up a serious 
profession. His father, who had set his heart on having 
a son in the rank of a barrister, was first suspicious, then 
extremely indignant, and at lest he withdrew his son’s 
allowance, or else reduced it so low that the recipient 
could not possibly live upon it. This catastrophe took 
place some time in 1755,—2 year of note in the history of 
literature, as the date of the publication of Johnson's 
Dictionary. It was upon literature, the most seductive, 
the most deceiving, the most dangerous of professions, 
that Burke, like eo many hundreds of smaller men before 
and since, now threw himself for a livelihood. 

Of the details of the struggle we know very little. 
Burke was not fond in after life of talking about his 
earlier days, not because he had any false shame about 
the straits and hard shifts of youthful neediness, 
‘but because he was endowed with a certain inborn state- 
liness of nature, which made him unwilling to waste 
thoughts on the lees dignified parte of life. This ia no 
unqualified virtue, and Burke might have escaped some 
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wearisome frets and embarrassments in his existence, if 
he had bean capable of letting the detail of the day lie 
more heavily upon him. So far as it goes, however, it is 
8 ign of mental health that a man should be able to cast 
behind him the barren memories of byegone squalor, 
We may be sure that whatever were the external ordeals 
of hia apprenticeship in the elippery craft of the literary 
adventurer, Burke never failed in keeping for his con- 
stant companions generous ambitions and high thoughts. 
He appears to have frequented the debating clubs in 
Fleet Street and the Piazza of Covent Garden, and he 
showed the common taste of his time for the theatre. 
He was much of o wanderer, partly from the natural 
desire of restless youth to see the world, and partly 
because his health was weak. In after life he was a 
man of great strength, capable not only of bearing the 
strain of prolonged application to books and papers in 
the solitude of his library, but of bearing it at the same 
time with the distracting combination of active business 
among men. At the date of which we are speaking, he 
used to seek a milder air at Bristol, or in Monmouth- 
shire, or Wiltshire. He passed the summer in retired 
country villages, reading and writing with desultory 
industry, in company with William Burke, a namesake 
but perhaps no kinsman. It would be interesting to 
know the plan and ecope of his studies. We are practi- 
cally reduced to conjecture, In a letter of counsel to his 
son in after years, he gave him a weighty piece of advice, 
which is pretty plainly the key to the reality and fruit- 
folness of his own knowledge. “ Reading,” he said, “and 
much reading, te good. But the power of diversifying 
the matter infinitely in your own mind, and of applying 
it to every occasion that arises,is far better ; 90 don’t 
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suppress the vivida vis.” We have no more of Burke's 
doings than obscure and tantalizing glimpses, tanta- 
lizing, because he was then at the age when character 
usually either fritters itself away, or grows strong on the 
inward sustenance of solid and resolute aspirations. 
Writing from Battersea to his old comrade, Shackleton, 
in 1757, he begins with an apology for a long silence 
which seems to have continued from months to years. 
“T have broken all miles; 1 have neglected all decorums ; 
everything except that I have never forgot a friend, 
whose good head and heart have made me esteem and 
love him. What appearance there may have been of 
neglect, arises from my manner of life; chequered with 
various designs; sometimes in London, sometimes in 
remote parta of the country; sometimes in France, and 
shortly, please God, to be in America.” 

One of the hundred inscrutable rumours that hovered 
about Burke's name was, that he at one time actually did 
visit America. This waa just as untrue as that he became a 
convert to the Catholic faith ; or that he was the lover of 
Peg Woffington ; or that he contested Adam Smith’s chair 
of moral philosophy at Glasgow along with Hume, and 
that both Burke and Hume were rejected in favour of 
some fortunate Mr. James Clow. They are all alike 
unfounded. But the same letter informs Shackleton of o 
circumstance more real and more important than any 
of these, though its details are only doubtfully known. 
Burke had married—when and where, we cannot tell. 
Probably the marriage took place in the winter of 
1756. His wife was the daughter of Dr. Nugant, 
an Iridh physician once settled at Bath. One story is 
that Burke consulted him in one of his visits to the west 
of England, and fell in love with his daughter. Another 
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version makes Burke consult him after Dr. Nugent had 
removed to London ; and tells how the kindly physician, 
considering that the noise and bustle of chambers over 
a shop must hinder his patient’s recovery, offered him 
rooms in his own house. However these things may have 
been, all the evidence shows Burke to have been fortu- 
nate in the choice or accident that bestowed upon him 
hie wife, Mrs, Burke, like her father, was, up to the time 
of her marriage, a Catholic. Good judges belonging to her 
own sex describe her aa gentle, quiet, soft in her manner, 
and well-bred. She had the qualities which best fitted and 
disposed her to soothe the vehemence and irritability of 
her companion, Though she afterwards conformed to the 
religion of her husband, it was no insignificant coincidence 
that in two of the dearest relations of his life the atmo- 
sphere of Catholicism was thus poured round the great 
preacher of the crusade against the Revolution, 

About the time of his marriage, Burke made hie first 
appearance as an author. It wasin 1756 that he pub- 
lished 4 Vindication of Natural Society, and the more im- 
portant essay, A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of 
our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful. The latter of 
them had certainly been written a long tims before, and 
there is even a traditional story that Burke wrote if when 
he was only nineteen years old. Both of these perform- 
ances have in different degrees a historic meaning, but 
neither of them would have survived to our own day 
unleas they had been associated with a name of power. 
A few words will suffice to do justice to them here. And 
first as to the Vindication of Natural Society. Its alterna- 
tive title was, A View of the Miseries and Evils arising to 
Mankind from every Species of Civil Society, in a Letter 
to Lord ——, by a late Noble Writer, Bolingbroke hed 
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died in 1751, and in 1754 his philosophical works ware 
posthumously given to theworld by David Mallet, Dr.John- 
eon’s beggarly Scotchman, to whom Bolingbroke had left 
half-a-crown in his will, for firing off a blunderbuss which 
he was afraid to fire off himself The world of letters had 
been keenly excited about Bolingbroke. His busy and 
chequered career, his friendship with the great wits of the 
previous generation, his splendid style, his bold opinions, 
made him a dassling figure. This was the late Noble 
‘Writer whose opinions Burke intended to ridicule, by re- 
ducing them to an absurdity in an exaggeration of Boling- 
broke’s own manner. As it happened, the public did not 
readily perceive either the exaggeration in the manner, or 
the satire in the matter. Excellent judges of style made 
sure that the writing was really Bolingbroke's, and serious 
critics of philosophy never doubted that the writer, who 
ever he was, meant all that he said, Wa can hardly help 
agresing with Godwin, when he says that in Burke's 
treatise the evils of existing political institutions, which 
had been described by Locke, are set forth more at large, 
with incomparable force of reasoning and lustre of elo- 
quence, though the declared intention of the writer was 
to show that such evils ought to be considered merely 
trivial. ‘Years afterwards, Boswell asked Johnson whether 
an imprudent publication by a certain friend of his at an 
early period of his life, would be likely to hurt him? 
“No, air,” replied the sage ; “not much; it might per 
haps be mentioned at an election.” Tt is significant that 
in 1765, when Burke saw his chance of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he thought it worth while to print s second edition 
of his Vindteation, with a preface to assure hia readers that 
the design of it was ironical. It has been remarked asa very 
extraordinary circumstance that an author who had the 
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greatest fame of any man of his day as the master of a 
superb style, for this was indeed Bolingbroke's position, 
should have been imitated to such perfection by a mere 
novice, that accomplished critics like Chesterfield and 
‘Warburton should have mistaken the copy for a firat- 
rate original. It ia, however, to be remembered that the 
very boldness and sweeping rapidity of Bolingbroke’s 
prose rendered it more fit for imitation, than if its merite 
had been those of delicacy or subtlety; and we must 
remember that the imitator was no pygmy, but himself 
one of the giants. What is certain ia that the study of 
Bolingbroke which preceded this excellent imitation, left 
& permanent mark, and traces of Bolingbroke were never 
effaced from the style of Burke. 

The point of the Vindication is simple enough. It ia 
to ahow that the same instruments which Bolingbroke 
had employed in favour of natural against revealed reli- 
gion, could be employed with equal succesa in favour of 
natural as against, what Burke calls, artificial society. 
“Show me,” cries the writer, “an absurdity in religion, 
and I will undertake to show you a hundred for one in 
political laws and institutions... . If, after all, you 
should confess all these things, yet plead the necessity of 
political institutions, weak and wicked as they are, I can 
argue with equal, perhaps superior force, concerning the 
necessity of artificial religion ; and every step you advance 
in your argument, you add a strength to mine, So that if 
we are resolved to submit our reason and our liberty to 
civil usarpation, we have nothing to do but to conform as 
quietly as we can to the vulgar notions which are con- 
nected with this, and take up the theology of the vulgar 
as well as their politica. But if we think this necessity 
rather imaginary than real, we ehould renounce their 
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dreams of society, together with their visions of religion, 
and vindicate ourselves into perfect liberty.” 

The most interesting fact about this spirited performance 
is, that it is a satirical literary handling of the great pro- 
position which Burke enforced, with all the thunder and 
larid effulgence of his most passionate rhetoric five-and- 
thirty yeara later. This proposition is that the world 
would fall into ruin, “if the practice of all moral 
duties, and the foundations of society, rested upon having 
their reasons made clear and demonstrative to every indi- 
vidual.” The sstire is intended for an illustration of what 
with Burke was the cardinal truth for men, namely, that if 
you encourage every individual to let the imagination loose 
upon all subjecta, without any restraint from a sense of 
his own weakness, and his aubordinate rank in the long 
acheme of things, then there is nothing of all that the 
opinion of ages has agreed to regard as excellent and 
venerable, which would not be exposed to destruction at 
the hands of rationalistic criticism. This was Burke's 
most fundamental and unswerving conviction from the 
first piece that he wrote down to the last, and down to the 
last hour of his existonce. 

It is a coincidence worth noticing that only two years 
before the appearance of the Vindication, Tousseau had 
published the second of the two memorable Discoursea in 
which he insisted with serious eloquence on that which 
Burke treats as a triumph of irony. He believed, and many 
thousands of Frenchmen came to 4 speculative agreement 
with him, that artificial society had marked a decline in 
the felicity of man, and there are passages in the Discourse 
in which he demonstrates this, that are easily interchange- 
able with passages in the Vindication. Who would under- 
take to tell us from internal evidence whether the following 
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page, with its sombre glow, is an extract from Burke, or 
au extract from the book which Rousseau begins by the 
sentence that man is bor free, yet is he everywhere in 
chains ?— 

‘There are in Great Britain upwards of » hundred thousand 
people employed in lead, tin, iron, copper, and coal mines; these 
unhappy wretches scarce ever see the light of the sun; they are 
baried in the bowels of the earth; there they work at a severe 
and dimmal task, without the leset prospect of being delivered 
from it; they eubsist upon the coarsest and worst sort of fare; 
they have their health miserably impaired, and their lives out 
sbort, by being perpetually confined in the close vapour of these 
maslignant minerals. A hundred thousand more at least are 
tortured withont remission by the suffocating smoke, intense 
fires, and constant drudgery, necessary in refining and managing 


considerable as it is, and the slavery, with all its baseness and 
horror, which we have at bome, is nothing to what the reat of the 
world sffords of the same nature. Millions daily bathed in the 
poisonous damps and destructive effinvia of lead, xilver, copper, 
and arsenic, to sey nothing of those other employments, those 
stations of wretcbedness and contempt, in which civil society has 
Placed the numerous enfans perdus of her army. Would any 
retional man submit to ane of the most tolerable of these 


made to reeult from them? ... , Indeed the blindness of ono 
part of mankind oo-operating with the frensy and villany of the 
other, hes boon tho real builder of this respectable fubrio of 
society : and as the blindness of mankind bas caused 
ir alavery, in return their state of slavery is made o pretence 
continning them in = state of Window, Sor the plitician 

tell you gravely, thet their life of servitude disqualifies the 
greater part of the race of man for s search of truth, and supplies 
them with no other than mean and insufficient ideas. ‘Thin ia bus 
too trus; and this is ane of the reasons for which I blame such 
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From the very beginning, thercfore, Burke was drawn 
to the deepest of all the currents in the thought of the 


eighteenth century. Johnson and Goldsmith continued 
the traditions of social and polite literature which had been 
established by the Queen Anne men. Warburton and a 
whole host of apologists carried on the battle against deism 
and infidelity. Hume, after furnishing tho arsenal of 
scepticism with a new array of deadlier engines and 
more abundant ammunition, had betaken himself placidly 
to the composition of history. What is remarkable in 
Burke's first performance is hie discernment of the impor- 
tant fact, that behind the intellectual disturbances in the 
aphere of philosophy, and the noisier agitations in the 
sphere of theology, there silently stalked a force that 
might shake the whole fabric of civil society itself. In 
France, as all students of its speculative history are agreed, 
there came a time in the eighteenth century when theo- 
logical controversy was turned into political controversy. 
Innbvators left the question about the truth of Christianity, 
and busied themselves with questions about the ends and 
means of governments, The appearance of Burke's Vin- 
dication of Natural Society coincides in time with the 
beginning of this importent transformation. Burke fore- 
saw from the first what, if rationalism were allowed to 
Tun an unimpeded course, would be the really great busi- 
ness of the second half of his century. 

If in his first book Burke showed how alive he was to 
the profound movement of the time, in the second he dealt 
with one of the most sarious of its more superficial interests. 
The essay on the Sublime and Beautiful fell in with a eet 
of topica, on which the curiosity of the better minds of the 
age, alike in France, England, and Germany was fully 
stirred. In England the essay has been ordinarily slighted ; 
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it has perhaps been overshadowed by its author's fame 
in weightier matters. The nearest approach to a full and 
serious treatment of its main positions is to be found in 
‘Dugald Stewart’s lectures, The great rhetorical art-critic of 
our own day refers to it in words of disparagement, and in 
truth it bes none of the flommery of modern criticism. It 
is a piece of hard thinking, and it has the distinction of 
having interested and stimulated Lessing, the author of 
Laokiun (1766), by far the most definitely valuable of all 
the contributions to esthetic thought in an age which was 
not poor in them, Lessig was eo struck with the Jn- 
quiry that he set about a translation of it, and the corre- 
spondence between him and Moses Mendelsachn on the 
questions which Burke had raised, contains the germs of 
the doctrine as to poetry and painting which Laokéon 
afterwards made #0 famous, Its influence on Lessing and 
on Kani was such as to justify the German historian of the 
literature of the century, in bestowing on it the coveted 
epithet of epoch-making. 

‘The book is full of cradities. We feel the worse side 
of the eighteenth century when Burke tells us that a 
thirst for Variety in architecture is sure to leave very 
little true taste ; or that an air of robustness and strength 
is very prejudicial to beauty ; or that ead fuscous colours 
are indispensable for sublimity. Many of the sections, 
again, ore little more than expanded definitions from the 
dictionary. Any tiro may now be shocked at such a pro- 
position as that beauty acts by relaxing the solids of the 
whole system, But at least one signal merit remains to 
the Inquiry. It was a vigorous enlargement of the principle, 
which Addison had not long before timidly illustrated, that 
critics of art seek its principles in the wrong place, so long 
as they limit their search to poems, pictures, engravings, 
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statues, and buildings, instead of first arranging the senti- 
ments and faculties in man to which art makes its appeal. 
Addison's treatment was slight and merely literary ; Burke 
dealt boldly with his subject on the base of the most 
ecientific psychology that was then within his reach, To 
approach it on the psychological side at all, was to make 
a distinct and remarkable advance in the method of the 
inquiry which he had taken in hand, 
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Buns was thirty years old before he approached even 
the threshold of the arena in which he was destined to be 
80 great a figure. He had made « mark in literature, and 
it was to literature rather than to public affairs that his 
ambition tumed. Hoe had naturally become acquainted 
with the brother authors who haunted the coffee-houses 
in Fleet Street ; and Borke, along with his father-in-law, 
Dr. Nugent, was one of the first members of the immorta’ 
club where Johnson did conversational battle with al’ 
comers. We shall, in a later chapter, have something to 
say on Burke's friendships with the followers of his first 
profession, and on the active sympathy with which he 
helped those who were struggling into authorship. Mean- 
while, the fragments that remain of his own attempts in 
this direction are no considerable contributions. His 
Hints for an Essay on the Drama are jejune and in- 
fertile, when compared with the vigorous and original 
thought of Diderot and Lessing at about the same period, 
He wrote an Account of the European Settlements in 
America, His Abridgment of the History of England 
comes down no further than to the reign of John. A 
much more important undertaking than his history of the 
past, wae his design for a yearly chronicle of the present. 
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The Annual Register began to appear in 1759. Dodsley, 
the bookseller of Pall Mall, provided the sinewa of war, 
and he gave Burke a hundred pounds a year for his 
sarvey of the great events which were then passing in 
the world. The scheme wes probably born of the 
circumstances of the hour, for this was the climax of 
the Seven Years’ War. The clang of arms was heard in 
every quarter of the globe, and in East and West 
new lands were being brought under the dominion of 
Great Britain. 

In this exciting crisis of national affairs, Burke began to 
be acquainted with public men. In 1759 he was intro- 
duced, probably by Lord Charlemont, to William Gerard 
Hamilton, who only survives in our memories by his nick- 
name of Singlespeech. As a matter of fact, he mado 
many speeches in Parliament, and some good ones, but 
none so good as the first, delivered in a debate in 1755, in 
which Pitt, Fox, Grenville, and Murray all took part, and 
were all outshone by the new luminary. But the new 
luminary never shone again with its first brilliance. He 
sought Burke out on the strength of the success of the 
Vindication of Natural Society, and be seems to have had 
a taste for good company. Horace Walpole describes a 
dinner at his house in the summer of 1761. ‘“ There were 
Garrick,” he says, “and a young Mr. Burke, who wrote a 
book in the style of Lord Bolingbroke, that is much ad- 
mired. He is a sensible man, but has not worn off his 
authorism yet, and thinks there is nothing so charming 
as writers, and to be one. He will know better one of 
these days.” The prophecy came true in time, but it was 
Burke's passion for authorism that eventually led to a 
rupture with his first patron. Hamilton was a man of 
ability, but selfish and unreasonable. Dr. Leland after 
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wards described him compendiously as a sullen, vain, 
proud, selfish, canker-hearted, envious reptile. 

In 1761 Hamilton went to Ireland as secretary to Lord 
Halifax, and Burke accompanied him in some indefinite 
capacity. “The absenteeism of her men of genius,” an 
eminent historian has said, “was a woree wrong to Ire- 
land than the absenteciam of her landlords. Jf Edmund 
Burke had remained in the country where Providence had 
placed him, he might have changed the current of its 
history.”! It is at least to be said that Burke was never 
to absorbed in other affairs, as to forget the peculiar in- 
terests of his native land. We have his own word 
and his career does not belie it, that in the elation with 
which he was filled on being elected a member of Parlia- 
ment, what was first and uppermost in his thoughta was 
the hope of being somewhat useful to the place of his 
birth and education ; and {o the Jast he had in it “a dear. 
ness of instinct more than he could justify to reason.” In 
fact the affairs of Ireland had a most important part in 
Burke's life at one or two critical moments, and this is as 
convenient a place as we are likely to find for describing 
in afew words what were the issues. The brief space 
can hardly be grudged in an account of a great political 
writer, for Ireland has furnished the chief ordeal, test, and 
standard of English statesmen. 

Ireland in the middle of the eighteenth century was 
to England juat what the American colonies would have 
been, if they had contained, besides the European settlers, 
more than twice their number of unenslaved negroes. 
After the suppression of the great rebellion of Tyrconne? 
by William of Orange, nearly the whole of the land was 
confiscated, the peasants were made beggars and outlaws, 
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the Penal Laws against the Catholica were enacted and 
enforced, and the grand reign of Protestant Ascendancy 
began in all ita vileness and completeness. The Pro- 
testanta and landlords were supreme; the peasants and 
the Catholics were prostrate in despair. The Revolution 
brought about in Ireland just the reverse of what it 
effected in England. Here it delivered the body of the 
nation from the attempted supremacy of a small sect. 
There it made a small sect supreme over the body of the 
nation. ‘It was, to say the truth,” Burke wrote, “not 
a revolution but a conquest,” and the policy of conquest 
was treated as the just and normal system of govern- 
ment, The last conquest of England was in the eleventh 
century. The last conquest of Ireland was at the very end 
of the seventeenth. 

Sixty years after these eventa, when Durko revisited 
Treland, some important changes had taken place. 
The English settlers of the beginning of the century 
had formed an Irish interest. They had become Anglo- 
{rish, just as the colonists still further west had 
formed a colonial interest and become Anglo-American, 
The same conduct on the part of the mother country 
promoted the growth of these hostile intereata in both 
cases. The commercial policy pursued by England towards 
America was identical with that pursued towards Ireland, 
The industry of the Anglo-Irish traders was restricted, 
their commerce and even their production fettered, their 
prosperity checked, for the benefit of the merchants of 
Manchester and Bristol. Creseit Roma Alba rutnis, “Tho 
bulk of the people,” said Stone, the Primate, “are not 
regularly either lodged, clothed, or fed; and those things 
which in England are called necessaries of life, are to us 
only accidents, and we can, and in many places do, subsist 
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without them” On the other hand, the peasantry had 
gradually taken heart to resent their spoliation and at- 
tempted extirpation, and in 176] their misery under the 
exactions of landlords and a church which tried to spread 
Christianity by the brotherly agency of the tithe-proctor, 
gave birth to Whiteboyism—a terrible spectre, which, 
under various names and with various modifications, has 
ridden Ireland down to our own time, 

Burke saw the Protestant traders of the dependency 
the victims of the colonial and commercial system; the 
Catholic landowners legally dispossessed by the operation 
of the penal Jawa; the Catholic peasantry deeply 
penetrated with an insurgent and vindictive spirit; and 
the imperial government standing very much aloof, and 
leaving the country to the tender mercies of the Under- 
takers and some Protestant churchmen. The Anglo- 
Trish were bitterly discontented with the mother country ; 
and the Catholic native Irish were regarded by their 
Protestant oppressors with exactly that combination of 
intense contempt and loathing, and intense rage and 
terror, which their American counterpart would have 
divided between the Negro and the Red Indian. To the 
Anglo-Irish the native peasant was as odious as the first, 
and as terrible os the second. Even at the close of the 
century Burke could declare that the various descriptions 
of the people were kept as much apart, as if they were 
not only separate nations, bat separate species. There 
were thousands, he saya, who had never talked to a 
Roman Catholic in their whole lives, unless they hap- 
pened to talk to s gardener’s workman or some otber 
labourer of the second or third order, while a little time 
before this they were so averse to have them near their 
pereona, that they would not employ even those who 
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could never find their way beyond the stables. Chester- 
field, a thoroughly impartial and just observer, said in 
1764 that the poor people in Treland were used worse than 
nogroes by their masters and the middlemen. We should 
never forget that in the transactions with the English 
government during the eighteenth century, the people con- 
cerned were not the Irish, but the Anglo-Irish, the colonists 
of 1691, They were an aristocracy, as Adam Smith 
said of them, not founded in the natural and respectable 
distinctions of birth and fortune, but in the most odious 
of all distinctions, those of religious and political pre- 
judices—-distinctions which, more than any other, animate 
both the insolence of the oppressors, and the hatred and 
indignation of the oppressed, 

The directions in which Irish improvement would 
move, were clear from the middle of the century to men 
with much leas foresight than Burke had. The removal 
of all commercial restrictions, either by Independence or 
Union, on the one hand; and the gradual emancipation 
of the Catholics, on the other; were the two processes to 
which every consideration of good government manifestly 
pointed. The first proved a much shorter and simpler 
process than the second. To the first the only obstacle was 
the blindness and selfishness of the English merchants. 
The second had to overcome the virulent opposition of the 
tyrannical Protestant faction in Ireland, and the disgrace- 
fal but deep-rooted antipathies of the English nation. 
The history of the relation between the mother country and 
her dependency during Burke's life, may be characterized as 
a commercial and legislative struggle between the imperial 
government and the Anglo-Irish interest, in which each 
side for its own convenience, as the turn served, drew 
support from the Catholic majority. 
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A Whiteboy outbreak, attended by the usual circum. 
stances of disorder and violence, took place while Burke 
waa in Ireland. It suited the interests of faction to repre- 
sent these commotions as the symptoms of a deliberate 
rebellion, The malcontents were represented as carrying 
on treasonable correspondence, sometimes with Spain and 
sometimes with France ; they were accused of receiving 
money and arms from their foreign sympathizers, and of 
aiming at throwing off the English rule, Burke says that 
he had means and the desire of informing himself to the 
bottom upon the matter, and he came strongly to the con- 
clusion that this was not a true view of what had happened. 
What had happened was dus, he thought, to no plot, but 
to superficial and fortuitous circumstances. He conse- 
quently did not shrink from describing it as criminal, 
that the king’s Catholic subjects in Ireland should have 
‘been subjected, on no good grounds, to harassing persecu- 
tion, and that numbers of them should have been ruined 
in fortune, imprisoned, tried, and capitally executed for a 
rebellion which was no rebellion at all. The episode is 
only important as illustrating the strong and manly temper 
in which Burke, unlike too many of his countrymen with 
fortunes to make by English favour, uniformly considered 
the circumstances of his country. It was not untila 
later time that he had an opportunity of acting con- 
spicuously on her behalf, but whatever influence he came 
to acquire with his party was unflinchingly used against 
the cruelty of English prejudice. 

Burke appears to have remained in Ireland for two 
years (1761-3). In 1763 Hamilton, who had found 
him an invaluable auxiliary, procured for him, principally 
with the aid of the Primate Stone, a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds s year from the Irish Treasury. In thanking 
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him for this service, Burke proceeded to bargain that the 
obligation should not bind him to give to hia patron the 
whole of his time. He insisted on being left with a dis- 
creet liberty to continus a little work which he had asa 
tent-charge upon his thoughte, Whatever advantages he 
had acquired, he says, had been due to literary reputation, 
and he could only hope for a continuance of such advan- 
tages on condition of doing something to keep the same 
reputation alive. What this literary design was, we do 
not know with certainty. It is believed to have been o 
history of England, of which, as I have said, a fragment 
remains. Whatever the work may have been, it was an 
offence to Hamilton. With an irrational stubbornness, 
that may well astound us when we think of the noble 
genius that he thus wished to confine to paltry personal 
duties, he persisted that Burke should bind himself to his 
service for life, and to the exclusion of other interests. “To 
circumseribe my hopes,” cried Burke, “ to give up even the 
possibility of liberty, to annihilate myself for ever!" Ho 
threw up the pension, which he had held for two years, 
and declined all further connexion with Hamilton, whom 
he roundly deacribed as an infamous scoundrel. “Six of 
the best years of my life he took me from every pursuit of 
my literary reputation, or of improvement of my fortune. ... 
In all this time you may easily conesive how much I felt 
at seeing myself left behind by almost all of my contem- 
poraries, There never was a season more favourable for 
any man who chose to enter into the career of public life ; 
and I think I am not guilty of ostentation in supposing 

my own moral character and my industry, my friends and 
connexions, when ‘Mr. Hamilton first sought my acquain- 

tance, were not at all inferior to those of several whose for 
tune is at this day upon a very different footing from mine,” 
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It was not long before a more important opening offered 
iteelf, which speedily brought Burke into the main stream 
of public life. Inthe summer of 1765 « change of ministry 
took place. It was the third since the king’a accession 
five yeara ago. First, Pitt had been disgraced, and the old 
Duke of Newcastle dismissed, Then Bute came into power, 
but Bute quailed before the storm of calumny and hate 
which his Scotch nationality, and the supposed source of his 
power over the king, had raised in every town in England. 
After Lord Bute, George Grenville undertook the Govern- 
ment. Before he had been many months in office, he had 
sown the seeds of war in the colonies, wearied parliament, 
and disgusted the king. In June, 1765, Grenville was 
dismissed. With profound reluctance the king had no other 
choice than to summon Lord Rockingham, and Lord Rock- 
ingham, in a happy moment for himself and his party, 
was induced to offer Burke a post as his private secretary. 
A government by country gentlemen is too apt to be a 
government of ignorance, and Lord Rockingham was 
without either experience or knowledge. He felt, or frienda 
felt for him, the advantage of having at his side a man who 
was chiefly known as an author in the service of Dodsley, 
and as having conducted the Annual Register with great 
ability, but who even then was widely spoken of as 
nothing leas than an encyclopedia of political know- 
ledge. 

It is commonly believed that Burke was commended to 
Lord Rockingham by William Fitzherbert. Fitzherbert 
was President of the Board of Trade in the new govern- 
ment, but he is more likely to be remembered as Dr, 
Johnson's famous example of the truth of the observation, 
that a man will please more upon the whole by negative 
qualities than by positive, because he was the most 
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acceptable man in London, and yet overpowered nobody 
by the superiority of his talenta, made no man think 
worse of himself by being his rival, sesmed always to 
listen, did not oblige yon to hear much from him, and 
did not oppose what you said. Besides Fitzherbert’s in- 
fluence, we have it on Burke's own authority that his 
promotion was partly due to that mysterious person, 
William Burke, who was at the same time appointed 
an under-secretary of state. There must have been un- 
pleasant rumours afloat as to the Burke connexion, and 
we shail presently consider what they were worth. 
Meanwhile, it is enough to say that the old Duke of 
Newcastle hurried to the new premier, and told him the 
appointment would never do: that the new secretary was 
not only an Irish adventurer, which was true, but that 
he was an Irish papist, which was not true ; that he was a 
Jesuit, that he was a spy from Saint Omer's, and that his 
real name was O’Bourke, Lord Rockingham behaved like a 
man of sense and honour, sent for Burke, and repeated to 
him what he had heard. Burke warmly denounced the 
truthlessness of the Duke’s tattle. [Ho insisted that the 
reports which his chief had heard would probably, even 
unknown to himself, create in his mind such suspicions as 
would stand in the way of a thorough confidence. No 
earthly consideration, he said, should induce him to 
continue in relations with a man whose trust in him was 
not entire; and he pressed his resignation. To this 
Lord Rockingham would not consent, and from that time 
until his death, seventeen years afterwards, the rela- 
tions between them were those of loyal and honourable 
service on the one hand, and generous and appreciative 
friendship on the other. Six-and-twenty years afterwards 
(1791) Burke remembered the month, in which he had 
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firet become connected with a man whose memory, he 
said, will ever be precious to Englishmen of all parties, 
as long as the ideas of honour and virtue, public and 
private, are understood and cherished in this nation. 

The Rockingham ministry remained in office for a year 
and twenty days (1765-6), About the middle of this 
term (Dec. 26, 1765), Burke was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Wendover, by the influence of Lord 
Verney, who owned it, and who also returned William 
Burke for another borough. Lord Verney was an Irish 
peer, with large property in Buckinghamshire; he now 
represented that county in parliament. I+ was William 
Burke's influence with Lord Verney that procured for his 
namesake the seat at Wendover, Burke made his first 
speech in the House of Commons a few days after the 
opening of the session of 1766 (Jan. 27), and was honoured 
by # compliment from Pitt, still the Great Commoner. A 
week later he spoke again on the same momentous theme, 
the complaints of the American colonists, and his success 
was so matked that good judges predicted, in the stiff 
phraseology of the time, that he would soon add the palm 
of the orator to the laurel of the writer and the philoso- 
pher, The friendly Dr. Johnson wrote to Langton, that 
Barke had gained more reputation than any man at his 
first appearance had ever gained before. The session was 
@ great triumph to the new member, but it brought 
neither strength nor popularity to the administration. 
At the end of it, the king dismissed them, and the 
Chatham government was formed ; that strange combina- 
tion which has been made famous by Burke's description 
of it, as a piece of joinery 20 crosaly indented and whimai- 
cally dove-tailed, such a piece of diversified mosaic, such a 
tesaelated pavement without cement, that it was indeed a 
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very curious show, but utterly unsafe to touch and un- 
sure to stand upon. There was no obvious reason why 
Burke should not have joined the new ministry. The 
change was at first one of pergons, rather than of principles 
or of measures. To put himself, as Burke afterwards 
said, out of the way of the negotiations which were than 
being carried on very eagerly and through many channels 
with the Earl of Chatham, he went to Ireland very soon 
after the change of ministry. He was free from party 
engagemenits, and more than this, he was free at the ex- 
presa desire of his friends; for on the very day of his return, 
the Marquis of Rockingham wished him to accept office 
under the new system. Burke “believes he might have 
had such a situation, but ho cheerfully took his fate with 
his party.” In short time he rendered his party the 
tiret of a long series of splendid literary services by writing 
his Observations on the Present State of the Nution (1769). 
It was a reply to a pamphlet by George Grenville, in 
which the disappointed minister accused his successors of 
ruining the country, Burke, in answering the charge, 
showed a grasp of commercial and fiscal details at least 
equal to that of Grenville himself, then considered the 
first man of his time in dealing with the national trade 
and resources. To this easy mastery of the special facts 
of the discussion, Burke edded the far rarer art of lighting 
them up by broad principles, and placing himself and his 
readers at the highest and most effective point of view for 

If Burke had been the Irish adventurer that his enemies 
deacribed, he might well ‘have seized with impatience the 
opening to office, that the recent exhibition of his powers 
in the House of Commons had now made accessible to 
him. There was not 2 man in Great Britain to whom the 
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emoluments of offics would have been more useful. It is 
one of the standing mysteries in literary biography, how 
Burke could think of entering Parliament without any 
means that anybody can now trace of earning a fitting 
livelihood, Yet at this time Burke, whom we saw not 
long ago writing for the booksellers, had become affluent 
enough to pay a yearly allowance to Barry, the painter, 
in order to enable him to study the pictures in the great 
Enropean galleries, and to make a prolonged residence at 
Rome. A little later he took a step which makes the 
riddle still more difficult, and which has given abundant 
employment to wits who are mazimi in minimis, and 
think that every question which they can ask, yet to 
which history has thought it worth while to leave no 
answer, is somehow a triumph of thvir own learning and 
dialectic, 

In 1769 Burke purchased a house and lands known aa 
Gregories, in the parizhes of Penn and Beaconsfield, in the 
county of Bucks. It has often been asked, and naturally 
enough, how a man who, hardly more than a few months 
before, was still contented to earn an extra hundred pounds 
a year by writing for Dodsley, should now have launched 
out as the buyer of a fine house and estate, which cost 
upwards af twenty-two thousand pounds, which could not 
be kept up on less than two thousand five hundred a year, 
and of which the returns did not amount to one-fifth of 
thet sum. Whence did he procure the money, and what 
is perhaps more difficult to answer, how came he first to 
entertain the idea of a design so ill-proportioned to any- 
thing that we can now discern’ in his means and pros- 
pects? The common answer from Burke’s enemies, and 
even from some neutral inquirers, gives to every lover of 
thia great man’s high character an unpleasant shock. It 
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is alleged that he hud plunged into furious gambling in 
East India stock. The charge was current at the time, 
and it was epeedily revived when Burke's abandonment of 
his party, after the French Revolution, exposed him to a 
thousend attacks of reckleas and uncontrolled virulence. 
It has been stirred by one or two pertinacious critics 
nearer our own time, and none of the biographers have 
dealt with the perplexities of the matter as they ought 
to have done. Nobody, indeed, has ever pretended to find 
one jot or tittle of direct evidence that Burke himself 
took a part in the gambling in India or other stocks. 
There is evidence that he was a holder of the stock, and 
no more, But what is undeniable is that Richard Burke, 
his brother, William Burke, his intimate if not his kins- 
man, and Lord Verney, his political patron, were all threa 
at this time engaged together in immense transactions 
in East India stock ; that in 1769 the atock fell violently ; 
that they were unable to pay their differences ; and that 
in the year when Edmund Burke bought Gregories, 
the other three were utterly ruined, two of them beyond 
retrieval, Again it is clear that, after this, Richard Burke 
was engaged in lend-jobbing in the West Indies; that 
his claims were disputed by the Government as question- 
able and dishonest ; and that he lost his case, Edmund 
Burke waa said, in the gossip of the day, to be deeply 
interested in land at Saint Vincent's. But there is no 
evidence. What cannot be denied is that an unpleasant 
taint of speculation and financial adventurership hung at 
one time about the whole connexion, and that the ad- 
ventures invariably came to an unlucky end. 

Whether Edmund Burke and William Burke were 
relations or not, and if so, in what degree they were rela- 
tions, neither of them ever knew; they believed that 

v 
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their fathers sometimes called one another cousins, and 
that was all that they had to say on the subject. But 
they were as intimate as brothers, and when William 
Burke went to mend his broken fortunes in India, Ed- 
mund Burke commended him to Philip Francis,—then 
fighting his deadly duel of five yeara with Warren 
Hastings at Calcutta—as one whom he had tenderly loved, 
highly valued, and continually lived with in an union 
not to be expressed, quite since their boyish years. “ Look- 
ing back to the course of my life,” he wrote in 1771, “I 
remember no ons considerable benefit in the whole of it 
which I did not, mediately or immediately, derive from 
William Burke.” There is nothing intrinsically incredible, 
therefore, considering this intimacy and the community 
of purse and home which subsisted among the three 
Burkes, in the theory that when Edmund Burke bought 
his property in Buckinghamshire, he looked for help from 
the speculations of Richard and William. However this 
may have been, from them no help came. Many years 
afterwards (1783), Lord Verney filed a bill in Chancery 
claiming from Edmund Burke a sum of 60002., which he 
alleged that he had lent at the instigation of William 
Burke, to assist in completing the purchase of Beacons- 
field. Burke’s sworn anawer denied all knowledge of the 
transaction, and the plaintiff did not get the relief tor 
which he had prayed. 

In a letter to Shackleton (May 1, 1768,) Burke gave 
the following account of what he had done :—‘ I have 
made a push,” he saya, “ with all I could collect of my 
own, and the aid of my friends, to cast a little root in this 
country. I have purchased a house, with an estate of 
about six hundred acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four miles from London. It isa place exceedingly 
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pleasant ; and I propose, God willing, to become s farmer 
in good earnest. You, who are classical, will not be dis- 
pleased to know that it was formerly the seat of Waller, 
the poet, whose house, or part of it, makes at present the 
farm-house within an hundred yards of me.” The 
details of the actus] purchases of Beaconsfield have 
been made tolerebly clear. The price was twenty-two 
thousand pounds, more or Jes, Fourteen thousand were 
left on mortgage, which remained outstanding until the 
sale of the property by Mrs, Burke in 1812. Garret 
Burke, the elder brother, had shortly before the purchase 
made Edmund his residuary legatee, and it is guessed 
that of this bequest two thousand pounds were in cash. 
The balance of six thousand waa advanced by Lord 
Rockingham on Burke's bond. 

The purchase after all was the smallest part of the mat- 
ter, and it still remains a puzzle not only how Burke was 
able to maintain so handsome an establishment, but how 
he could ever suppose it likely that he would be able to 
maintain it. Hoe counted, no doubt, on making some sort 
of income by farming. The Irish estate, which he had 
inherited from his brother, brought in five hundred a 
year (Arthur Young’s Jreland, ii, 195), For a short time 
he received a salary of seven hundred pounds a year as 
agent for New York. We may perhaps take for granted 
that he made as much more out of his acres. He received 
something from Dodsley for his work on the Annual 
Register down to 1788. But when all these resources 
have been counted up, we cannot but see the gulf of a 
great yearly deficit, The unhappy truth is that from 
the middle of 1769, when we find him applying to 
Garrick for the loan of a thousand pounds, down to 1794 
when the king gave him a pension, Burke was never free 
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from the harassing strain of debts and want of money. 
It has been stated with good show of authority, that his 
obligations to Lord Rockingham amounted to not Jess than 
thirty thousand pounds. When that nobleman died 
(1782), with a generosity which is not the less honourable 
to him for having been so richly earned by the faithful 
friend who was the object of it, he left instructiona to 
his executors that all Burke’s bonds should be destroyed. 

‘We may indeed wish from the bottom of our hearts 
that all this had been otherwise. But those who press it 
as a reproach against Burke’s memory, may be justly 
reminded that when Pitt died, after drawing the pay of a 
minister for twenty years, he left debts to the amount of 
forty thousand pounds. Burke, as I have said elsewhere, 
had none of the vices of profusion, but he had that quality 
which Aristotle places high among the virtues—the noble 
mean of Magnificence, standing midway between the two 
extremes of vulgar ostentation and narrow pettiness, At 
least, every creditor was paid in good time, and nobody 
suffered but himeelf. Those who think these disagree- 
able matters of supreme importance, and allow such 
things to stand between them and Burke’s greatness, are 
like the people—slightly to alter a figure from a philoso- 
pher of old—who, when they went to Olympia, could 
only perceive that they were scorched by the sun, and 
pressed by the crowd, and deprived of comfortable means 
of bathing, and wetted by the rain, and that life was 
fall of diaagrecable and troublesome things, and so they 
almost forgot the great colossus of ivory and gold, Phidias’s 
statue of Zeus, which they had come to see, and which 
stood in all its glory and power before their perturbed 
and foolish vision. 

There have been few men in history with whom per 
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agonal ohjects counted for so little as they counted with 
Burke. He really did what so many public men only 
feign to do. He forgot that he had any interests of his 
own to be promoted, apart from the interests of the 
party with which he acted, and from those of the whole 
nation, for which he held himself a trustee. What 
William Burke said of him in 1766, was true through- 
out his life,—‘Ned is full of real business, intent 
apon doing solid good to his country, as much as if 
he was to receive twenty per cent. from the Empire.” 
Such men as the shrowd and impudent Rigby atoncd 
for a plebeian origin by the arts of dependence and a 
judicious servility, and drew more of the public money 
from the pay office in half-a-dozen quarter-days, than 
Burke received in all his life. It was not by such arts 
that Burke rosa When we remember all the untold 
bitterness of the struggle in which he was engaged, from 
the time when the old Duke of Newcastle tried to make 
the Marquis of Rockingham dismiss his new private secre- 
tary as an Irish Jesuit in disguiso (1765), down to the 
time whon the Duke of Bedford, himsclf battening “in 
grants to the house of Russell, so enormous as not only to 
outrage economy, but even to stagger credibility,” assailed 
the government for giving Burke a moderate pension, we 
may almost imagine that if Johnson had imitated the 
famous Tenth Satire a little later, he would have been 
tempted to apply the poet’s cynical criticism of the carear 
heroic, to the greater Cicero of hisownday. “I was not,” 
Burke said, in a passage of lofty dignity, “like his Grace 
of Bedford, swaddled and rocked and dandled into a 
legislator ; Nitor in adversum is the motto for a man like 
me. I possessed not one of the qualities, nor cultivated 
one of the arta, that recommend men to the favour and pro 
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tection of the great. I was not made for a minion or a 
tool. As little did I follow the trade of winning the 
hearts, by imposing on the understandings of the people. 
At every step of my progress in life, for in every step was 
I traversed and opposed, and at every turnpike I mot, I 
was obliged to show my passport, and again and again to 
prove my sole title to the honour of being useful to my 
country, by a proof that I was not wholly unacquainted 
with its Inws and the whole system of its interests both 
abroad and at home ; otherwise no rank, no toleration 
even fur me,” 


CHAPTER Iii. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ‘BTRUGGLE, 


Fonzran observers of our affairs looked upon the state of 
England between the accession of George ILL, and the 
loss of the American colonies (1760—1776), with mixed 
disgust and satisfiction. Their instinct as absolute rulers 
was revolted by a spectacle of unbridled faction and 
reging anarchy ; their envy was soothed by thé growing 
weakness of a power which Chatham had so short a time 
before left at the highest point of grandeur and strength. 
Frederick the Great spoke with contempt of the insolence 
of Opposition and the virulence of parties; and vowed 
that, petty German prince as ho was, he would not change 
places with the King of England. The Emperor Joseph 
pronounced positively that Great Britain was declining, 
that Parliement was ruining iteelf, and that the colonies 
threatened a catastrophe. Catherine of Russia thought 
that nothing would restore its ancient vigour to the realm, 
short of the bracing and heroic remedy of a war. Even 
at home, such shrewd and experienced onlookers as Horace 
Walpole suspected that the state of the country was more 
serious than it had been since the Great Rebellion, and 
declared it to be approaching by fast strides to some sharp 
crisis. Men who remembered their Roman history, fancied 
that they saw every symptom of confusion that preceded 
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the ruin of the Commonwealth, and began to inquire 
wneasily what was the temper of the army. Men who 
remembered the story of the violence and insatiable fac- 
tiousness of Florence, turned again to Macchiavelli and to 
Guicciardini, to trace a parallel between the fierce city on 
the Arno and the fierce city on the Thames. When the 
King of Sweden, in 1772, carried out a revolution, by 
abolishing an oligarchic council and assuming the powers 
of a dictator, with the assent of his people, there were 
actually serious men in England who thought that the 
English, after having heen guilty of every moanness and 
corruption, would soon, like the Swedes, own themselves 
unworthy to be free. The Duke of Richmond, who hap- 
pened to have a claim to a peerage and an estate in France, 
excused himself for taking so much pains to establish his 
claim to them, by gravely asking who knew that a time 
might not soon come when England would not be worth 
living in, and when a retreat to France might be a very 
happy thing for a free man to have? 

The reign had begun by a furious outbreak of hatred 
between the English and the Scotch. Lord Bute had 
been driven from office, not merely because he waa sup- 
posed t owe his power to a scandalous friendship with 
the King’s mother, but because he was accused of crowding 
the public aervice with his detested countrymen from the 
other side of the Tweed. He fell, less from disapproval of 
his policy, than from rude prejudice against his country. 
The fiow of angry emotion had not subsided before the 
whisper of strife in the American colonies began to trouble 
the air; and before that had waxed loud, the Middlesex 
election had blown into a portentous hurricane. Thia 
‘was the first great constitutional case after Burke came 
into the House of Commona. As, moreover, it became & 
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leading element in the crisis which was the occasion of 
Burke's first remarkable essay in the literature of politica, 
it is as well to go over the facts. 

The Parliament to which he had first beon returned, 
now approaching the expiry of its legal term, was dis- 
solved in the spring of 1768. Wilkes, then an outlaw in 
Paris, returned to England, and announced himself as a 
candidate for the City. When the election waa over, his 
name stood last on the poll. But his ancient fame as 
the opponent and victim of the court five years before, 
was revived. After his rejection in the City, he found 
himself strong enough to stand for the county of Mid- 
diesex. Here he was returned at the head of the poll 
after an oxcited election. Wilkes had been tried in 1764, 
and found guilty by the King’s Bench of republishing 
Number Forty-tive of the North Briton, and of printing 
and publishing the Essay on Woman. He had not appeared 
to receive sentence, and had been outlawed in consequence, 
After his election for Middlesex, he obtained a reversal of 
his outlawry on a point of technical form. He then came 
up for sentence under the original verdict. The court sent 
him to prison for twenty-two months, and condemned him 
to pay a fine of a thousand pounds. 

‘Wilkes was in prison when the second session of the 
new Parliament began. His case came before the House 
in November, 1768, on his own petition, accusing Lord 
Mansfield of altering the record at his trial, After many 
acrimonious debates and examinations of Wilkes and 
others at the bar of the House, at length, by 219 votes 
against 136, the famous motion was passed which expelled 
him from the House. Another election for Middlesex 
was now held, and Wilkes was returned without oppo- 
sition. The day after the return, the House of Commons 
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resolved by an immense majority, thet having been ex- 
pelled, Wilkes was incapable of serving in that Parlia- 
ment. The following month Wilkes was once mora 
elected. The House ones more declared the election void. 
In April another election took place, and this time the 
Government put forward Colonel Luttrell, who vacated his 
seat for Bossiney for the purpose of opposing Wilkes, 
There was the samo result, and for the fourth time Wilkes 
was at the head of the poll, The House ordered the 
return to be altered, and after hearing by counsel the 
frecholders of Middlesex who petitioned against the altera- 
tion, finally confirmed it (May 8, 1769) by a majority of 
221 to 152. According to Lord Temple, this was the 
Greatest majority ever known on the last day of a session. 

The purport and significance of these arbitrary proceed- 
ings need little interpretation. The House, according to 
the authorities, had a constitutional right to expel Wilkes, 
though the grounds on which even this is defended, would 
probubly be questioned if a similar cage were to arise in 
onr own day. But a single branch of the legislature could 
huve no power to pass an incapacitating vote either against 
Wilkes or anyboiy else, An Act of Parliament is the 
least instrament by which such incapacity could be im- 
posed. The House might perhaps expel Wilkes, but it 
could not either legally or with regard to the leas definite 
limits of constitutional morality, decide whom the Middle- 
wax freeholders should not elect, and it could not there- 
fore set aside their representative, who was then free from 
any disabling quality. Lord Camden did not much exag- 
gerate, when he declared in a debate on the subject in 
the House of Lords, that the judgment passed upon the 
Middlesex election had given the constitution a more dan- 
gerous wound than any which were given during the twelve 
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years’ absence of Parliament in the reign of Charlee I. 
The House of Commons was usurping another form of 
that very dispensing power, for pretending to which the 
last of the Stuart sovereigns had lost his crown. If the 
House by 2 vote could deprive Wilkes of a right to sit, 
what legal or constitutional impediment would there be in 
the way, if the majority were at any time disposed to de- 
clare all their most formidable opponents in the minority 
incapable of sitting 

In the same Parliament, there was another and scarcely 
lees remarkable case of Privilege, “that eldest son of 
Prerogative,” as Burke truly called it, “and inheriting 
all the vices of its parent.” Certain printors were accused 
of breach of privilege for reporting the debates of the 
House (March, 1771). The messenger of the sorjeant-at- 
arms attempted to take one of them into custody in his 
own shop in the City, A constable was standing by, 
designedly, it has been supposed, and Miller, the printer, 
gave tha messenger into his custody for an assault. The 
case came on before the Lord Mayor, Alderman Wilkes, 
and Alderman Oliver, the same evening, and the result 
was that the messenger of the louse was committed. 
The City doctrine was, that if the House of Commons 
had a serjeant-at-arms, they had a serjeant-at-mace. If 
the House of Commons could send their citizens to New- 
gate, they could send its messenger to the Compter. Two 
other printers were collusively arrested, brought before 
Wilkes and Oliver, and at once liberated. 

The Commons instantly resolved on stern measures, 
The Lord Mayor and Oliver were taken and dispatched 
to the Tower, where they lay until the prorogation of 
Parliament. Wilkes stubbornly refused to pay any atten- 
tion to repeated summonses to attend at the bar of the 
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House, very properly insisting that he ought to be sum- 
moned to attend in his place as member for Middlesex. 
Besides committing Crosby and Oliver to the Tower, the 
House summoned the Lord Mayor's clerk to attend with 
his booke, and then and there forced him to strike out the 
reconi of the recognisances into which their messenger 
had entered on being committed at the Mansion House. 
No Stuart ever did anything more arbitrary and illegal. 
The House deliberately intended to constitute itself, as 
Burke had said two years before, an arbitrary and despotic 
assembly, “The distempers of monarchy were the great 
subjects of apprehension and redress in the last century. 
In this, the distempers of Parliament.” 

Burke, in a speech which he delivered in his place in 
1771, warned the House of the evils of the course upon 
which they were entering, and declared those to be their 
mortal enemies who would persuade them to act as if they 
were a self-originated magistracy, independent of the 
people, and unconnected with their opinions and feelings, 
But these mortal enemics of its very constitution were at 
this time the majority of the House. It was to no 
purpose that Burke argued with more than legal closeness 
that incapacitation could not be a power accurding to law, 
inasmuch as it had neither of the two properties of law : 
it was not known, “you yourselves not knowing upon 
what grounds you will vote the incapacity of any man ;” 
end it was not jized, because it was varied according to 
the occasion, exercised according to discretion, and no 
man could call for it as aright. A strain of unanswerable 
reasoning of this kind counted for nothing, in gpite of ite 
being unanswerable, Despotic or oligarchic pretensions 
are proof against the most formidable battery that reason 
and experience can construct against them, And Wilkes’s 
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exclusion endured until this Parliament—the Unreported 
Perlinment, as it was called, and in many respecta the 
very worst that ever assembled at Westminster—was 
dissolved, and a new one elected (1774), when he was 
once again returned for Middlesex, and took his seat. 

The London multitude had grown zealous for Wilkes, 
and the town had been harassed by disorder. Of the fierce 
brutality of the crowd of that age, we may form a vivid 
idea from the unflinching pencil of Hogarth. Barbarous 
lawa were cruelly administered. ‘The common people 
were turbulent, because misrule made them miserable. 
Wilkes had written filthy verses, but the crowd cared no 
more for this than their betters cared about the vices of 
Lord Sandwich, They made common cause with one who 
was accidentally a more conspicuous sufferer. Wilkes was 
quite right when he vowed that he was no Wilkite, The 
masses were better than their leader. ‘‘ Whenever the 
people have a feeling,” Burke once said, “they commonly 
are in the right: they sometimes mistake the physician.” 
Franklin, who was then in London, was of opinion that 
if George III. had had a bad character, and John Wilkes 
@ good one, the latter might have turned the former out 
of the kingdom ; for the turbulence that began in street 
riots, at one time threatened to end in revolt, The king 
himeelf was attacked with savage invective in papers of 
which it was said, that no one in the previous century 
would have dared to print any like them until Charlea 
was fast locked up in Carisbrooke Castle. 

As is usual when the minds of those in power have 
been infected with an arbitrary temper, the employment 
of military force to crush civil disturbances became a 
familiar end favourite idea. The military, said Lord Wey- 
touth, in an elaborate letter which he addressed to the 
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Surrey magistrates, can never be employed to a more consti- 
tutional purpose than in the support of the authority and 
dignity of the magistracy. If the magistrate should be 
monaced, he is cautioned not to delay a moment in calling 
for the aid of the military, and making use of them effeo- 
tually. The consequence of this bloody ecroll, as Wilkes 
vightly called it, was that shortly afterwards an affray 
occurred between the crowd and the troops, in which 
aome twenty people were killed and wonnded (May 10, 
1768). On the following day, the Secretary of War, Lord 
Barrington, wrote to the commanding officer, informing 
him that the King highly approved of the conduct both 
of officers and men, and wished that his gracious appro- 
bation of them should be communicated to them. 

Burke brought the matter before the House in a motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry, supported by one of the 
most lucid and able of his minor speeches. “If ever 
the time should come,” he concluded, “ when this House 
shall be found prompt to execute and slow to inquire; 
ready to punieh the excesses of the people, and slow to 
listen to their grievances ; ready to grant supplies, and 
slow to examine the account ; ready to invest magistrates 
with large powers, and slow to inquire into the exercise of 
them ; ready to entertain notions of the military power as 
incorporated with the constitution,—when you learn this 
in the air of St, James's, then the business is done ; then 
the House of Commons will change that character which 
it receives from the people only.” It is hardly necessary 
to say that his motion for a committee was lost by the 
overwhelming majority of two hundred and forty-five 
against thirty. The general reault of the proceedings of the 
government from the accession of George IIL to the begin- 
ning of the troubles in the American colonies, was in Burke's 
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own words, that the government was at once dreaded and 
contemned ; that the laws were despoiled of all their 
tespected and salutary terrors; that their inaction was a 
subject of ridicule, and their exertion of abhorrence ; that 
our dependencies had slackened in their affections; that 
we knew neither how to yield, nor how to enforce; and 
that disconnexion and confusion, in offices, in parties, in 
families, in parliament, in the nation, prevailed beyond 
the disorders of any former time, 

It was in the pamphlet on the Present Discontents, pub- 
lished in 1770, that Burke dealt at large with the whole 
scheme of policy of which all these irregularities were the 
distempered incidents. The pamphlet was composed asa 
manifesto of the Rockingham section of the Whig party, to 
show, a8 Burke wrote to his chief, how different it was in 
spirit and composition from “the Bedfords, the Grenvilles, 
and other knots, who are combined for no public purpose, 
but only asa means of furthering with joint strength their 
private and individual advantage.” The pamphlet was 
submitted in manuscript or proof to the heads of tho 
party. Friendly critics excused some inelegancies which 
they thought they found in occasional passages, by taking 
for granted, as was true, that he hed admitted insertions 
from other hands. Here for the first time he exhibited, on 
a conspicuous scale, the strongest qualities of his under- 
standing. Contemporaries had an opportunity of measur 
ing this strength, by comparison with another performance 
of similar scope. The letters of Junius had startled the 
world the year before. Burke was universally suspected 
of being their author, and the suspicion never wholly 
died out so long aa he lived, There was no real ground 
for it beyond the two unconnected facts, that the letters 
were powerful letters, and that Burke had a powerful 
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intellect. Dr. Johnsou admitted that he had never had a 
batter reason for believing that Burke was Junius, than 
that he knew nobody else who had the ability of Junius, 

But Johnson discharged his mind of the thought, at the 

instant that Burke voluntarily assured him that he neither 

wrote the letters of Janius, nor knew who had written 

them. The subjects and aim of those famous pieces were 

not very different from Burke's tract, but any one who in 

our time turns from the letters to the tract, will wonder how 

the author of the one could ever have beon suspected of 

writing the other. Junius is never more than a miler, 

ond very often he is third-rate even aga railer. The author 

of the Present Discontents speaks without bitterness even 
of Lord Bute and the Duke of Grafton ; he only refers to 
persons, when their conduct or their situation illustrates a 
principle. Instead of reviling, he probes, he reflects, he 
warns ; and as the result of this serious method, pursued 
bya man in whom close mastery of detail kept exact pace 
with wide grasp of generalities, we have not the epheme- 
ral diatribe of a faction, but one of the monumental piecea 
of political literature. 

The last great pamphlet in the history of English 
public affairs had been Swift’s tract On the Conduct of 
the Allies (1711), in which the writer did a more sub 
atantial service for the Tory party of his day, than Burke 
did for the Whig party of a later date. Swift's pamphlet 
is close, strenuous, persuasive, and full of telling strokes ; 
but nobody need read it today, except the historical 
student, or a member of the Peace Society, in search 
of the most convincing exposure of the most insane 
of English ware.” There is not a sentence in it which 

1 'Thia waa not Burke's judgment on the long war against 
Louis XIV. Ses Regicide Peace, i 
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does not belong exclusively to the matter in hand: not a 
line of that general wisdom which is for all time. In the 
Present Discontents the method is just the opposite of this. 
The details are slurred, and they are not literal. Burke 
describes with excess of elaboration how the new system 
is a aystem of double cabinets; one put forward with 
nominal powers in Parliamont, the other concealed behind 
the throne, and secretly dictating the policy. The reader 
feels that this is worked out fay too closely to be real 
It is a structure of artificial rhetoric. But we lightly pass 
this over, on our way to more solid matter ; to the oxposi- 
tion of the principles of a constitution, the right methods 
of stateamanship, and the defence of party. 

It was Bolingbroke, and not Swift, of whom Burke 
was thinking, when he sat down to the composition of his 
tract. The Patriot King was the fountain of the new 
doctrines, which Burke trained his party to understand 
and to resist. If his foe was domestic, it was from ao 
foreign armoury that Burke derived the instruments of 
resistance, The great fault of political writers is their too 
close adherence to the forms of the system of state which 
they happen to be expounding or examining, They atop 
short at the anatomy of institutions, and do not penetrate 
to the secret of their functions. An illustrious author 
in the middle of the eighteenth century introduced his 
contemporaries to a better way. It is not too much to say 
that at that epoch the strength of political speculation 
in this country, from Adam Smith downwards, was drawn 
from France ; and Burke had been led to some of what 
was most characteristic in his philosophy of society by 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws (1748), the first great 
manual of the historic school. We have no space here 
to work out the relations between Montesquieu's principles 
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and Burke's, but the student of the Exprit des Lois will 
recognize its influence in every one of Burke's ‘waster- 
pieces. 

So far as immodiate events were concerned, Burke was 
quick to discern their true interpreiation. As has been 
already said, he attributed to the King and his party a 
deliberateness of system which probably had no real 
existence in their minds, The King intended to reassert 
tho old right of choosing his own ministers. George IT. 
had made strenuous but futile endeavours to the same 
end. His son, the father of George IIL, Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, as every reader of Dodington’s Diary 
will remember, was equally bent on throwing off the yoke 
of the great Whig combinations, and masking his own 
eabinots. George IIL. was only continuing the purpose 
of his father and his grandfather ; and there is no reason 
to beliove that he went more elaborately to work to obtain 
his ends, 

It is when he leaves the artifices of a cabal, and strikes 
down below the surface to the working of deep social 
forces, that we fvel the breadth and power of Burke’s 
method, “1 am not one of those,” he began, “ who think 
that the people are never wrong. They have been so, 
frequently and outrageously, both in other countries and 
in this, But I do say that in all disputes between them 
and their rulers, the presumption is at least upon a par in 
Savour of the people.” Nay, experience perhaps justifies 
him in going further. When popular discontents are 
prevalent, something has generally been found amiss in 
the constitution or the administration, ‘‘ The people have 
no interest in disorder. When they go wrong, it is their 
error, and not their crime.” And then he quotes the 
famous passage from the Memoirs of Sully, which both 
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practical politicians and political students should bind 
about their necks, and write upon the tables of their 
hearts :—“ The revolutions that come to pase in great states 
are not the result of chance, nor of popular caprice.... . 
As for the populace, it is never from a passion for attack 
that it rebels, but from impatience of suffering.” 

What really gives ita distinction to the Present Dis- 
contents ig not its plea for indulgence to popular im- 
Patience, nor its plea for the superiority of government by 
aristocracy, but rather the presence in it of the thought 
of Montesquieu and his school, of the necessity of studying 
political phenomena in relation, not merely to forms of 
government and law, but in relation to whole groups of 
social facts which give to law and government the spirit 
that makes them workable. Connected with this, is « 
particularly wide interpretation and a particularly im- 
pressive application of the maxims of expediency, because 
# wide conception of the various interacting elements of a 
society naturally extends the considerations which a 
balance of expediencies will include. Hence, in time, 
there came a strong and lofty ideal of the trae statesman, 
his bseadth of vision, his flexibility of temper, his hardly 
measurable influence. These are the principal thoughts 
in the Discontents to which that tract owes its permanent 
interest. “ Whatever original energy,” says Burke, in one 
place, “may be supposed either in force or regulation, the 
operation of both is in truth merely instrumental. Nations 
are governed by the same methods, and on the same princi- 
ples, by which an individual without authority is often able 
to govern those who are his equals or superiora; by a know- 
ledge of their temper, and by a judicious management of 
it. . . . . The laws reach but a very little way. Consti- 
tute Government how you please, infinitely the greater 
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part of it must depend upon the exercise of powers, which 
are left at large to the prudence and uprightness of minis- 
ters of state. Even all the use and potency of the laws 
depends upon them. Without them, your Commonwealth 
is no better than a scheme upon paper ; and not a living, 
active, effective constitution.” Thus early in his public 
career had Burke seized that great antithesis which he so 
eloquently laboured in the long and ever memorable episode 
of his war against the French Revolution : the opposition 
between artificial arrangements in politics, and a living, 
active, effective organization, formed by what he calls else- 
where in the present tract, the natural strength of the 
kingdom, und guitable to the temper and mental habits of 
the people. Whon he spoke of the natural strength of 
the kingdom, he gave no narrow or conventional account 
of it, He included in the elemente of that strength, be- 
sides the great peers and the leading landed gentlemen, 
the opulent merchants and manufacturers, and the sub- 
stantial yoomanry, Contrasted with the trite versions of 
government as fixed in King, Lords, and Commons, this 
search for the real organs of power was going to the root 
of the matter in a spirit at once thoroughly scientifig and 
thoroughly practical. Burke had, by the speculative 
training to which he had submitted himself in dealing 
with Bolingbroke, prepared his mind for a complete grasp 
of the idea of the body politic as a complex growth, a 
manifold whole, with closely interdependent relations 
among its several parts and divisions. It was this concep- 
tion from which his conservatiam sprang. Revolutionary 
politics have one of their sources in the idea that societies 
are capable of infinite and immediate modifications, 
without reference to the deep-rooted conditions that have 
worked themselves into every part of the social structure, 
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The same opposition of the positive to the doctrinaire 
spirit is to be observed in the remarkable vindication of 
Party, which fills the last dozen pages of the pamphlet, 
and which is one of the most courageous of all Burke's 
deliverances. Party combination is exactly one of those 
contrivances which, as it might seem, a wise man would 
accept for working purposes, but about which he would 
take care to say as little as possible, There appears to be 
something revolting to the intellectual integrity and self- 
tespect of the individual, in the systematic surrender of his 
personal action, interest, and power, to a political con- 
nexion in which his own judgment may never once be 
allowed to count for anything. It is like the surrender 
of the right of private judgment to the authority of the 
Church, but with its nakedness not concealed by a mystic 
doctrine, Nothing is more easy to demolish by the bare 
logical reason. But Burke cared nothing about the bare 
logical reason, until it had been clothed in convenience 
end custom, in the affoctions on one side, and experience 
on the other. Not content with insisting that for some 
special purpose of the hour, “ when bad men combine, the 
good must associate,” he contended boldly for the merits of 
fidelity to party combination in itself. Although Burke 
wrote these strong pages as a reply to Bolingbroke, who 
had denounced party as an evil, they remain as the best 
general apology that has ever been offered for that prin- 
ciple of public action, against more philosophic attacks 
than Bolingbroke’s. Burke admitted that when he saw a 
man acting a desultory and disconnected part in public 
life with detriment to his fortune, be was ready to believe 
such a man to be in earnest, though not ready to believe 
him to be right. In any case he lamented to zee rare and 
valuable qualities squandered away without any public 
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utility. He admitted, moreover, on the other hand, that 
people frequently acquired in party confederacies a narrow, 
bigoted, and proscriptive spirit. “ But where duty renders 
a critical situation a necessary one, it is our business to 
keep free from the evils attendant upon it, and not to fly 
from the situation itself It is surely no very rational 
account of a man that he has always acted right; but 
les taken special care to act in such a manner that his 
endeavours could not possibly be productive of any con- 
sequence. .. . . When menare not acquainted with each 
other's principles, nor experienced in each other’s talents, 
nor at all practised in their mutual habitudes and disposi- 
tions by joint efforts of business ; no personal confidence, 
no friendship, no common interest subsisting among 
them ; it is evidently impossible that they can act a 
public part with uniformity, perseverance, or efficacy.” 
In terms of eloquent eulogy he praised the sacred reve- 
rence with which the Romans used to regard the neces 
situdo sortis, or the relations that grew up between men who 
had only held office together by the casual fortune of the 
lot. He pointed out to emulation the Whig junto who 
held so close together in the reign of Anne—Sunderland, 
Godolphin, Somers, and Marlborough—who believed “that 
no men could act with effect who did not actin concert , 
that no men could act in concert, who did not act with 
confidence ; and that no men could act with confidence, 
who were not bound together by common opinions, com- 
mon affections, and common interests.” In reading these 
energetic passages, we have to remember two things: 
first, that the writer assumes the direct object of party 
combination to be generous, great, and liberal causes; 
and second, that when the time came, and when he 
believed that his friends were espousing a wrong and 
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pernicious cause, Burke, like Samson bursting ssunder 
the seven green withes, broke away from the friendships 
of a life, and deliberately broke his party in pieces.' 
When Burke came to discuss the cure for the disorders 
of 1770, he insisted on contenting himself with what he 
ought to have known to be obviously inadequate prescrip- 
tions. And we cannot help feeling that he never speaks 
of the constitution of the government of this country, 
without gliding into a fallacy identical with that which he 
himself described and denounced, ad thinking better of the 
wisdom and power of human legislation than in truth it 
deserved. He was uniformly consistent in his view of the 
remedies which the various sections of Opposition pro- 
posed against the existing debasement and servility of the 
Lower House. The Duke of Richmond wanted universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and annual parliaments, 
Wilkes proposed to disfranchise the rotten boroughs, to 
increase the county constituencies, and to give membera 
to rich, populous, trading towns,—a general policy which 
‘was accepted fifty-six years afterwards, The Constitu- 
tional Society desired frequent parliaments, the exclusion 
of placemen from the House, and the increase of the county 
representation, Burke uniformly refused to give his coun- 
tenance to any proposals such as these, which involved a 
clearly organic change in the constitution. He confessed 
that he had no sort of reliance upon either a triennial 
parliament or a place-bill, and with that reasonableness 
which as @ rule was fully as remarkable in him aa his 
eloquence, he showed very good grounds for his want of 
faith in the popular specifies. In truth, triennial or 
annual parliaments could have done no good, unless the 
change had been accompanied by the more important 
1 Bee on the same subject, Corresp. if. 276-7. 
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process of ampntating, as Chatham called it, the rotten 
boroughs. Of these the Crown could at that time reckon 
some seventy as its own property. Besides thoas which 
belonged to the Crown, there was also the immense num- 
ber which belonged to the Peerage. If the king sought to 
strengthen an administration, the thing needful was not 
to enliat the services of able and distinguished men, but 
to conciliate a duke, who brought with him the control of 
a given quantity of voting power in the Lower House. 
All this patrician influence, which may be found at the 
bottom of most of the intrigues of the period, would not 
have been touched by curtailing the duration of parlia- 
menta, 

‘What then was the remedy, or had Burke no remedy to 
offer for these grave distempers of Parliament? Only the 
remedy of the interposition of the body of the people 
iteelf, We must beware of interpreting 1his phrase in the 
modern domocrsiic sense, In 1766 he had deliberately 
Geolered ‘that he thought it would be more conformable to 
the spirit of the constitution, “ by lessening the number, 
to add to the weight and independency of our voters.” 
“ Considering the immense and dangerous charge of elec- 
tiong, the prostitute and daring venality, the corruption 
of manners, the idleness and profligacy of the lower sort 
of voters, no pradent man would propose to increase such 
an eviL”* In another place he denies that the people 
have either enough of speculation in the closet, or of expe- 
tence in business, to be competent judges, not of the detail 
of particular measures only, but of general schemes of 
policy2 On Burke's theory, the people, as a rule, were 
no more concerned to interfere with Parliament, than a 


3 Observations on Btate of the Nation, Works, i. 106, b. 
3 Speech on Duration of Parhaments, 
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man is concerned to interfere with somebody whom he 
has voluntarily and deliberately made his trustee, But 
here, he confessed, was a shameful and ruinous breach of 
trust, The ordinary rule of government was being every 
day mischievously contemned and daringly set aside. 
Until the confidence thus ontraged should be once more 
restored, then the people ought to be excited to a more 
strict and detailed attention to the conduct of their 
representatives. The meetings of counties and cor- 
porations ought to scttle standards for judging more 
systematically of the behaviour of those whom thoy had 
sent to Parliament. Frequent and correct lista of 
the voters in all important questions ought to be pro- 
cured. The severest discouragement ought to be given 
to the pernicious practice of affording a blind and 
undistinguishing support to every administration. “‘ Par- 
liamentary support comes and goes with office, totally 
regardless of the man or the merit.” For instance, 
Wilkes’s annual motion to expunge the votes upon the 
Middlesex election had been uniformly rejected, as ofton 
as it was made while Lord North was in power. Lord 
North had no sooner given way to the Rockingham 
Cabinet, than the House of Commons changed its mind, 
and the resolutions were expunged by a handsome majo- 
rity of 115 to 47, Administration was omnipotent in the 
House, because it could be a man’s moat efficient friend at 
an election, and could most amply reward his fidelity after- 
wards, Against this system Burke called on the nation 
to set a stern face. Root it up, he kept crying ; settle the 
general course in which you desire members to go; insist 
that they shall not suffer themselves to be diverted from 
this by the authority of the government of the day; let 
lista of votes be published, so that you may ascertain for 
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yourselves whether your trustees have been faithful or 
fraudulent ; do all this, and there will be no need to 
resort to those organic changes, those empirical innovations, 
which may possibly cure, but are much more likely to 
destroy. 

It is not surprising that so halting 2 policy should have 
given deep displeasure to very many, perhaps to most, of 
those whose only common bond was the loose and negative 
rentiment of antipathy to the court, the ministry, and 
the too servile majority of the House of Commons, The 
Conatitutional Society was furious. Lord Chatham wrote 
to Lord Rockingham that the work in which those 
doctrines first appeared, must do much mischief to the 
common cause. But Burke's view of the constitution was 
a part of his belief with which he never paltered, and on 
which he surrendered his judgment to no man, “Our 
constitution,” in his opinion, “ stands on a nice equipoise, 
with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it. 
In removing it from a dangerous leaning towards one side, 
there may be a risk of oversetting it on the other.”* This 
image was ever before his mind. It occurs again in the 
last sentence of that great protest against all change and 
movement, when he describes himself ag one who, when 
the equipoise of the vessel in which he sails may be 
endangered by overloading it upon one side, is desirous of 
carrying the small weight of his reasons to that which 
may preserve its equipoise.* When we think of the 
odious misgovernment in England which the constitution 
permitted, between the time when Burke wrote and the 
passing of Lord Sidmouth’s Six Acts fifty years later, we 
may be inclined to class such a constitution among the 

4 Present Discontents. 
5% Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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most inadequate and mischievous political arrangements 
that any free country has ever had to endure. Yet it was 
this which Burke declared that he looked upon with filial 
reverence. “ Never will I cut it in pieces, and put it into 
the kettle of any magician, in order to boil it with the 
puddle of their compounds into youth and vigour; on the 
contrary, I will drive away such pretenders; I will nnrse 
its venerable age, and with lenient ute extend a parent's 
breath.” 

He was filled with the spirit, and he borrowed the 
arguments, which have always marked the champion of 
faith and authority against the impious assault of reason 
or innovation. The constitution was sacred to him as the 
voice of the Church and the oracles of her saints are 
sacred to the faithfal. Study it, he cried, until you know 
how to admire it, and if you cannot know end admire, 
rather believe that you are dull, than that the rest of the 
world has been imposed upon. We ought to understand 
it according to our measure, and to venerate where we are 
not able presently to comprehend. Well has Burke been 
called the Bossuet of politics. 

Although, however, Burke’s unflinching reverence for 
the constitution, and his reluctance to lay a finger upon 
it, may now seem clearly excessive, as it did to Chatham 
and his son, who were great men in the right, or to 
Beckford and Sawbridge, who were very little men in the 
right, we can only be just to him by comparing his ideas 
with those which were dominant throughout an evil 
reign. While he opposed more frequent parliaments, he 
still upheld the doctrine that “to govern according to the 
sense, and agreeably to the interests, of ee people is a 
great and glorious object of government.” While he 
declared himself against the addition of s hundred knights 
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of the shire, he in the very same breath protested that, 
though the people might be deceived in their choice of an 
Object, he “could scarcely conceive any choice they could 
make, to be so very mischievous as the existence of any 
hhaman force capable of resisting it.”* To us this may 
seem very mild and commonplace doctrine, but it was not 
commonplace in an age when Anglican divines—men like 
Archbishop Markham, Dr. Nowell or Dr. Portous—had 
revived the base precepts of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, and when such @ man as Lord Mansfield 
encouraged them. And these were the kind of founda- 
tions which Burke had been laying, while Fox was yet a 
Tory, while Sheridan was writing farces, and while Grey 
waa a schoolboy. 

It is, however, almost demonstrably certain that the 
vindication of the supremacy of popular interests over all 
other considerations would have been bootless toil, and 
that the great constitutional straggle from 1760 to 1783 
would have ended otherwise than it did, but for the 
failure of the war against the insurgent colonies, and the 
final establishment of American Independence, It was 
this portentous transaction which finally routed the 
arbitrary and despotic pretensions of the House of Com- 
mona over the people, and which put an end to the hopes 
entertained by the sovereign of making his personal will 
supreme in the Chambers, Fox might well talk of an 
early Loyalist victory in the war, as the terrible news 
from Long Island. The struggle which began unsuccess- 
fully at Brentford in Middlesex, was continued at 
Boston in Massachusetta. The scene had changed, but 
the conflicting principles were the same, The war of 
Independence was virtually a second English civil war, 

* To the Chairman of the Buckinghamshire Meeting, 1780. 
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‘The ruin of the American cause would have been also the 
Tain of the constitutional cause in England; and a 
patriotic Englishman may revere the memory of Patrick 
Henry aud George Washington not less justly than the 
patriotic American, Burke's attitude in this great contest 
is that part of his history about the majestic and noble 
wisdom of which there can be least dispute. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TNE RUCKINGHAM PARTY—PARIS—RLEOTION aT BRISTOL —~ 
THE AMERICAN WAR. 


Tux war with the American colonies was preceded by an 
interval of stupor. The violent ferment which had been 
stirred in the nation by the affairs of Wilkes and the 
Middlesex election, was followed, as Burke said, by ae re- 
markable a deadness and vapidity. In 1770 the distracted 
ministry of the Duke of Grafton came to an end, and waa 
succeeded by that of Lord North. The King had at last 
triumphed. He had secured an administration of which 
the fundamental principle was that the sovereign was to 
be the virtual head of it, and the real director of its coun- 
sels, Lord North’s government lasted for twelve years, 
and its carecr is for ever associated with one of the most 
momentous chapters in the history of the English nation 
and of free institutions. 

Through this long and eventful period, Burke's was ag 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. He had become 
important enough for the ministry to think it worth while 
to take pains to discredit him. They busily encouraged 
the report that he was Junius, or a close ally of Junius. 
‘This was one of the minor vexations of Burke's middle 
life. Even his friends continued to torment him for in- 
cessant disclaimers, Burke's lofty pride made him alow 
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to deal positively with what he scorned as a malicious and 
unworthy imputation. To such a friend as Johnson he 
did not, as we have seen, disdain to volunteer a denial, 
but Charles Townshend was forced to write more than one 
importunate letter before he could extract from Burke the 
definite sentence (Nov. 24 1771):—“1 now give 
you my word and honour that I am not the author of 
Junius, and that 1 know not the author of that paper, 
and I do authorize you to say sd.” Nor was this tho 
only kind of annoyance to which ho was subjected. 
lis rising fame kindled the candour of the friends of 
his youth, With proverbial good nature, they admo- 
nished him that he did not bear instruction; that ho 
showed such arrogance as in a man of his condition was 
intolerable; that he snapped furiously at his parliamen- 
tary foes, like a wolf who had broken into the fold ; that 
his speeches were useless declamations ; and that he dis- 
graced the House by the scurrilities of the Lear-garlen, 
These sharp chastenings of friendship Burke endured with 
the perfect self-command, not of the cold and indifferent 
egotist, but of one who had trained himself not to expect 
too much from men. He possessed the true solace for 
all private chagrins in the activity and the fervour of 
his public interests. 

In 1772 the affairs of the East India Company, and its 
telations with the Government, had fallen into disordor. 
The Opposition, though powerless in the Houses of Pur 
liament, were often able to thwart the views of the minis- 
try in the imperial board-room in Leadenhall Street. The 
Duke of Richmond was as zealous and as active in his op- 
position to Lord North in the business of the East Indics, 
as he was in the business of the country at Westminster. 
A proposal was made to Burke to go out to India at the 
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head of a commission of three supervisors, with authority 
fo examine the concerns of every department, and full 
powers of control over the company’s servants, Though 
this offer was pressed by the directors, Burke after anxious 
consideration, declined it. What his reasons were, there is 
no evidence ; we can only guess that he thought less of 
his personal interesta, than of those of the country and of 
hie party. Without him the Rockingham connexion would 
undoubtedly have fallen to rnin, and with it the most up- 
right, consistent, and disinterested body of men then in 
public life. “ You say,” the Duke of Richmond wrote to 
him (Nov, 15, 1772), “the party is an object of too much 
importance to go to pieces, Indeed, Burke, you have 
more merit than any nan in keeping us together.” It 
was the character of the party, almost as much as their 
Principles, that secured Burke's zeal and attachment ; their 
decorum, their constancy, their aversion to all cabals for 
private objects, thvir indifference to office, except as an in- 
strument of power and a means of carrying out the policy 
of their convictions. They might easily have had office, 
if they would have come in upon the King’s terms. A 
year after his fall from power, Lord Rockingham was sum- 
moned to the royal closct, and pressed to resume his post. 
But office at any price was not in their thoughts, They 
know the penalties of their system, and they clung to it 
undeterred, Their patriotism was deliberate and con- 
sidered. Chalcedon was called the city of the blind, 
because its founders wilfully neglected the more glorious 
site of Byzantium which lay under their eyes “We 
have built our Chalcedon,” said Burke, “with the chosen 
part of the universe full in our prospect.” They had the 
faulte to which an aristocratic party in opposition is natu- 
rally liable. Burke used to reproach them with being 
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somewhat languid, scrupulous, and unsystematic. He 
could not make the Duke of Richmond put off a large 
party at Goodwood for the sake of an important division 
in the Ifouse of Lords ; and he did not always agree with 
Lord John Cavendish as to what constitutes a decent and 
reasonable quantity of fox-hunting for a political leader in 
acrisis, But it was part of the steadfastness of his whole 
life to do his best with such materials as he could find; 
he did not lose patience nor abate his offort, because his 
friends would miss the opportunity of a great political 
stroke rather than they would miss Newmarket Races, 
He wrote their protests for the House of Lords, composed 
petitions for county meetings, drafted resolutiona, and 
plied them with information, ideas, admonitions, and ex- 
hortations. Never before nor since has our country seen 
80 extraordinary a union of the clever and indefatigable 
party-manager, with tho reflective and philosophic habits 
of the speculative publiciet. It is much easier to make 
either absolutism or democracy attractive than aristocracy ; 
yet we see how consistent with his deep moral conserva- 
tism was Burke's attachment to an aristocratic party, when 
we read his exhortation to the Duke of Richmond to ro- 
member that persons in his high etation in life ought 
to have long views. “You people,” he writes to the 
Duke (November 17, 1772), “of great families and 
hereditary trusts and fortunes, are not like auch as I 
am, who, whatever we may be by the rapidity of our 
growth and even by the fruit we bear, and flattor our- 
aelves that, while we creep on the ground, we belly into 
melons that are exquisite for size and flavour, yet still 
we are but annual plants that perish with our season, 
and Ieave no sort of traces behind us. You, if you are 
what you ought to be, are in my eye the great oake that 
Ft 
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shade a country, and perpetuate your benefits from gene- 
tation to generation. The immediate power of a Duke 
of Richmond, or a Marquis of Rockingham, is not so much 
of moment; but if their conduct and example hand down 
their principles to their successors, then their houses be- 
come the public repositories and office of record for the 
constitution. ... . T do not look upon your time or lives 
as lost, if in this sliding away from the genuine spirit of 
the country, certain partics, if possible—if not, the heads 
of certain families—ehould make it their business by the 
whole course of their lives, principally by their example, 
to mould into the very vital stamina of their descendants 
those principles which ought to be transmitted pure and 
unmixed to posterity.” 

Perhaps such a passugo as this ought to be described less 
as reflection than aa imagination—moral, historic, con- 
servative imagination—in which order, social continuity, 
and the endless projection of past into present, and of pre- 
sent into future, are clothed with the sanctity of an inner 
shrine, We may think that a fox-hunting duke and a 
Taciug marquis were very poor centres round which to 
group those high emotiona. But Burke had no puny sen- 
timentalism, and none of the mere literary or romantic 
conservatism of men like Chateaubriand He lived in the 
real world, and not in a false dream of some past world 
that had never been. He sew that the sporting squires 
of his party were as much the representatives of ancestral 
foree and quality, as in older days were long lines of 
Claudii and Valerii, His conservative doctrine was a 
profound instinct, in part political, but in greater part 
moral. The accidental roughness of the eymbol did not 
touch him, for the symbol was glorified by the sincerity 
of his faith and the compass of his imagination. 
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With these ideas strong within him, in 1778 Burke 
made a journey to France. It was almost as though the 
solemn hierophant of some mystic Egyptian temple should 
have found himself amid the brilliant chatter of a band of 
reckless, keen-tongued disputants of the garden or the porsh 
atAthens, His onlyson had just finished asuccessful echool- 
course at Weatminster, and was now entered a student at 
Christ Church, He was still too young for the univer- 
sity, and Burke thought that a’ year could not be more 
profitably spent than in forming his tongue to foreign 
languages. The boy was placed at Auxerre, in the house 
of the business agent of the Bishop of Auxers, From 
the Bishop he received many kindnesses, to be amply 
repaid in after years when the Bishop came in his old 
age, an exile and a boggar, to England. 

While in Paris, Burke did all that he could to instruct 
himself as to what was going on in French socisty. If he 
had not the dazzling reception which had greeted Hume 
in 1764, at least he had ample opportunities of acquaint- 
ing himself with the prevailing ideas of the time in more 
than one of the social camps into which Paris was then 
divided. Madame du Deffand tells the Duchess of Choi- 
seul that though he speake French extremely ill, everybody 
felt that he would be infinitely agreeable if he could more 
easily make himself understood. He followed French 
well enough as 8 listener, and went every day to the courts 
to hear the barristers and watch the procedure, Madame 
du Deffand showed him all possible attention, and her 
friends eagerly seconded her. She invited him to supper 
parties where he met the Count de Broglie, the agent of 
the king’s secret diplomacy; Caraccioli, euccessor of 
nimble-witted Galiani, the secretary from Naples; and 
other notabilities of the high world. He supped with the 
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Duchess of Luxembourg, and heard a reading of La 
Harpe’s Burmecides, It was high treason in this circle to 
frequent the rival salon of Mademoiselle Lespinasse, but 
either the law was relaxed in the case of foreigners, or else 
Burke kept his own counsel. Here were for the moment the 
headquarters of the party of innovation, and here he saw 
some of the men who were busily forging the thunderbolts. 
His eye was on the alert, now as always, for anything 
that might light up the sovereign problems of human 
government. A book by a member of this circle had 
appeared six months before, which was still the talk of 
the town, and egainst which the government had taken 
the usual impotent measures of repression. This was 
the Treatise on Tactics, by a certain M. de Guibert, a 
colonel of the Corsican legion. The important part of the 
work was the introduction, in which the writer examined 
with what was then thought extraordinary hardihood, the 
social and political causes of the decline of the military art 

in France, Burke read it with keen interest and energetic 
approval. He was present at the reading of a tragedy by 
the same author, and gave some offence to the rival coterie 
by preferring Guibert’s tragedy to La Harpe’s, To us, how- 
ever, of a later day, Guibert is known neither for his 
tragedy nor his essay on tactics, nor for a memory 90 
rapid that he could open a book, throw one glance like a 
flash of lightning on to a page, and then instantly repeat 
from it half a dozen lines word for word. He lives in 
literature as the inspirer of that ardent passion of Made- 
moiselle Lespinasse’s letters, so unique in their consuming 
intensity that, as has been said, they seem to burn the 
page on which they are written. It was perhaps at 
Malle. Lespinasse’s that Burke met Diderot. The eleven 
volumes of the illustrative plates of the Encyclopmdia had 
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been given to the public twelve months before, and its 
editor was just released from the giant’s toil of twenty 
years. Voltaire was in imperial exile at Ferney. Rous 
seau was copying music in a garret in the street which 
is now called after his name, but he had long ago cut 
himself off from society ; and Burke was not likely to take 
much trouble to find out a man whom he had known in 
England seven years before, and against whom he had con- 
ceived a strong and Jasting antipathy, as entertaining no 
principle either to influence his heart or to guide his un- 
derstanding save a deranged and eccentric vanity. 

It was the fashion for English visitors to go to Versailles, 
They saw the dauphin and his brothers dine in public, 
before a crowd of princes of tle blood, nobles, abbés, and 
all the miscellaneous throng of a court. They attended 
mass in the chapel, where the old King, surrounded by 
bishops, eat in a pew just above that of Madame du Barri, 
The royal mistress astonished foreigners by hair without 
powder and cheoks without rouge, the simplest toilettes, 
and the most unassuming manners. Vice itself, in Burke's 
famous words, seemed to lose half its evil by losing all 
its grossness. And there, too, Burke had that vision to 
which we owe one of the most gorgeous pages in our 
literature—Marie Antoinette, the young dauphiness, 
“decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
‘began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of 
life and splendour and joy.” The shadow was rapidly 
atealing on. The year after Burke's visit, the scene under- 
went a strange transformation. The King died; the mis- 
tress was banished in luxurious exile ; and the dauphiness 
became the ill-starred Queen of France. Burke never 
forgot the emotions of the acene; they awoke in his ima 
gination sixteen years after, when all was changed, and 
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the awfal contrast shook him with a passion that his 
eloquence has made immortal. 

Madame du Deffand wrote to Horace Walpole that 
Burke had been eo well received, that he ought to leave 
France excellently pleased with the country. But it was 
not a0. His spirit was perturbed by what he had listened. 
to. He came away with small esteem for that busy fer- 
mentation of intellect in which his French friends most 
exulted, and for which they looked forward to the grati- 
tude and admiration of posterity. From the spot on which 
he atood there issued two mighty streams. It was from 
the ideas of the Parisian Freethinkers whom Burke 80 
detested, that Jefferson, Franklin, and Henry drew those 
theories of human society which were so scon to find life 
in American Independence. It was from the same ideas 
that later on that revolutionary tide surged forth, in which 
Burke saw no elements of a blessed fertility, but only a 
horrid torrent of red and desolating lava. In 1773 there 
was a moment of atrange repose in Western Europe, the 
little break of stillness that precedes the hurricane. It 
was indeed the eve of a momentous epoch. Before six- 
teen years wore over, the American Republic had risen 
like a new constellation into the firmament, and the French 
monarchy, of such antiquity and fame and high preemi- 
nence in European history, had been shattered to the dust, 
‘Wo may not agree with Burke’s appreciation of the forces 
that were behind these vast convulsions. But at least 
he saw, and saw with eyes of passionate alarm, that 
strong speculative forces were at work, which must violently 
prove the very bases of the great social superstructure, and 
might not improbably break them up for ever. 

Almost immediately after his return from France, hs 
sounded a shrill note of waming. Some Methodists from 
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Chatham had petitioned Parliament against « bill for the 
relief of Dissenters from subscription to the Articles. 
Burke denounced the intolerance of the petitioners, It 
is not the Dissenters, he cried, whom you have to fear, but 
the men who, “ not contented with endeavouring to turn 
your eyes from the blaze and effulgence of light, by which 
life and immortality is 80 gloriously demonstrated by the 
Gospel, would even extinguish that faint glimmering of 
Nature, that only comfort supplied ‘to ignorant man before 
this great illumination, .... These are the people against 
whom you ought to aim the shaft of the law; these are 
the men to whom, arrayed in all the terrors of government, 1 
would say, ‘You shall not degrade us into brutes.’. . . . 
The most horrid and cruel blow that can be offered to 
civil society is through atheism. . . . . The infidels are 
outlaws of the constitution, not of this country, but of the 
human race. They are never, never to be supported, 
never to be tolerated. Under the systematic attacka of 
these people, I see some of the propa of good government 
already begin to fail; I see propagated principles which 
will not Jeave to religion even a toleration. I see myself 
sinking every day under the attacks of these wretched 
people.” To this pitch he had been excited by the vehe- 
ment band of men, who had inscribed on their standard, 
Ecraser T Infime. 


The second Parliament in which Burke had a seat, waa 
dissolved suddenly and without warning (October, 1774). 
The attitude of America was threatening, and it wes be- 
lieved the Ministers were anxious to have the elections 
over before the state of things became worse. The whole 
kingdom was instantly in a ferment. Couriers, chaises, 

1 Speech on Relief of Protestant Dissenters, 1778. 
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post-horses hurried in every direction over the island, and 
it was noted, as a measure of the agitation, that no fewer 
than sixty measengers passed through a single turnpike on 
one day. Sensible observers were glad to think that, in 
consequence of the rapidity of the elections, less wine and 
money would be wasted than at any election for sixty 
years past. Burke had a houseful of company at Beacons 
field when the news arrived. Johnson was among them, 
and as the party was hastily breaking up, the old Tory took 
his Whig friend kindly by the hand ; “ Farewell, my dear 
sir,” he said, “and remember that I wish you all the snc- 
cess that ought to Le wished to you, and can possibly be 
wished to you, by an honest man.” 

The words wore of good omen. Burke was now rewarded 
by the discovery that his labours had earned for him re- 
cognition and gratitude beyond the narrow limite of a 
rather exclusive party. He had before this attracted the 
attention of the mercantile public. The Company of Mer- 
chants trading to Africa voted him their thanks for his 
share in supporting their establishments, The Committee 
of Trade at Manchester formally returned him their grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the active part that he had taken 
in the business of the Jamaica free ports. But then Man- 
chester returned no representative to Parliament. In two 
Parliaments Burke had bean elected for Wendover free of 
expense, Lord Verney’s circumstances were now so em- 
barraseed, that he was obliged to part with the four seats 
at his disposal to men who could pay for them. There 
had been some talk of proposing Burke for Westminster, 
and Wilkes, who was then omnipotent, promised him the 
support of the popular party. But the patriot’s memory 
was treacherous, and he speedily forgot, for reasons of his 
own, an idea that had originated with himself. Burke's 
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constancy of spirit was momentarily overelouded. ‘ Some- 
times when I am alone,” he wrote to Lord Rockingham 
(September 15, 1774), “in spite of all my efforta, I fall 
into a melancholy which is inexpressible, and to which, if 
I gave way, I should not continus long under it, but must 
totally sink. Yet I do assure you that partly, and indeed 
principally, by the force of natural good spirits, and partly 
hy a strong sense of what I ought to do, I bear up 20 well 
that no one who did not know them, could easily discover 
the state of my mind or my circumstances. I have those 
that are dear to me, for whom I must live as long as God 
pleases, and in what way,he pleases. Whether I ought 
not totally to abandon this public station for which I am so 
unfit, and have of course been so unfortunate, I know not.” 
But he was always saved from rash retirement from public 
business by two reflections. He doubted whether a man 
has a right to retire after ho has once gone a certain 
length in these things. And he remembered that there 
are often obscure vexations in the most private life, which 
as effectually destroy a man’s peace as anything that can 
occur in public contentions. 

Tord Rockingham offered his influence on behalf of 
Burke at Malton, one of the family boroughs in 
Yorkshire, and thither Burke in no high spirits betook 
himself. On his way to the north he heard that he had 
been nominated for Bristol, but the nomination had for 
certain electioneering reasons not been approved by the 
party, As it happened, Burke was no sconer chosen 
at Malton than, owing to an unexpected turn of affairs at 
Lristol, the idea of proposing him for a candidate revived. 
Messengers were sent express to his house in London, 
and, not finding him there, they hastened down to York- 
ehire. Burke quickly resolved that the offer was too im- 
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portant to be rejected. Bristol was the capital of the west, 
and it was still in wealth, population, and mercantile ac- 
tivity the second city of the kingdom. To be invited to 
stand for so great a constituency, without any request of his 
own and free of personal expense, was a distinction which 
no politician could hold lightly. Burke rose from the 
table where he was dining with some of his supporters, 
stepped into a post-chaise at six on a Tuesday evening, 
and travelled without a break until he reached Bristol on 
the Thursday afternoon, having got over two hundred and 
seventy miles in forty-four hours, Not only did he exe- 
cute the journey without a break, but, as he told the people 
of Bristol, with an exulting commemoration of his own 
veal that recalls Cicero, he did not sleep for an instant in the 
interval. The poll was kept open fora month, and the 
contest was the most tedious that had ever been known in 
the city. New freemen were admitted down to the very 
last day of the election. At the end of it, Burke was 
second on the poll, and was declared to be duly chosen 
(November 3, 1774). There was petition against his 
return, but the election was confirmed, and he continued 
to sit for Bristol for six years. 

The cituation of a candidate is apt to find out a man’s 
weaker places, Burke stood the test. He showed none 
of the petulant rage of those clamorons politicians whose 
flight, as he said, is winged in a lower region of the air. 
As the traveller stands on the noble bridge that now spans 
the valley of the Avon, he may recall Burke’s local com- 
parison of these busy, angry familiars of an election, to 
the gulls that skim the mud of the river when it is ex- 
hausted of ite tide. He gave his new friends a more im- 
portant lesson, when the time came for him to thank them 
for the honour which they had just conferred upon him. 
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His colleague had opened the subject of the relations be- 
tween s member of Parliament and his constituents ; and 
had declared that, for his own part, he should regard the 
instructions of the people of Bristol as decisive and binding. 
Burke in a weighty passage upheld a manlier doctrine, 


“Certainly, gentlemen, it onght to be the happiness and glory 
of ® representative to live in the strictest union, the closest oor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved communication with his 
constituents. Their wishea onght to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect, their business unremitted attention. 
Tt is his duty to sacrifice hia repose, his pleasure, his satisfactions, 
to theirs; and ebove all, ever, and in all cases, to prefer their in- 
terest to his own. But his unbiessed opinion, his mature judgment, 
his enlightened conscience, he ought ot to sacrifice to you, to any 
man, or to any set of mea living. Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgment ; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

“ My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be eubservient 
to yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If government 
were a matter of will upon any side, yours, without question, 
ought to be superior. But government and legislation are mat- 
tera of reason and judgment, and not of inclination; and what 
sort of reason is that in which the determination precedes 
the discussion, in which one set of men deliberate and another 
decide, and where those who form the conclusion are perhaps 
three hundred miles distant from those who hear the argu- 
ments? ... . Authoritative inatructions, mandates issued, 
which the member is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to 
vote, and to argue for, though contrary to the clearest convictions 
of his judgment and conscience—these are things ntterly unknown 
to the lawa of this land, and which arise from a fundamental mis- 
take of the whole order and tenour of our Conatitution.” * 


For six years the Bristol electors were content to be 
represented by a man of this independence. They never, 
however, really acquiesced in the principle that a member 
of Parliament owes as much to his own convictions as to 

2 Speech at the conclusion of the Poll. 
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the will of his constituents. In 1778 a bill was brought 
into Parliament, relaxing some of the restrictions imposed 
upon Ireland by the atrocious fiscal policy of Great Bri- 
tain. The great mercantile centres raised a furious outcry, 
and Bristol was as blind and as boisterous as Manchester 
and Glasgow. Burke not only spoke and voted in favour 
of the commercial propositions, but urged that the pro- 
posed removal of restrictions on Irish trade did not go 
nearly far enough. There was none of that too familiar 
caanistry, by which public men argue themselves out of 
their consciences in a strange syllogism, that they can 
best serve the country in Parliament ; that to keep their 
seats they must follow their electors; and that therefore, 
in the long run, they serve the country best by acqui- 
essing in ignorance and prejudice. Anybody can de- 
nounce an abuse. It needs valour and integrity to stand 
forth against a wrong to which our best friends are most 
ardently committed. It warms our hearts to think of the 
noble courage with which Burke faced the blind and vile 
selfishness of his own supporters, Hoe reminded them that 
England only consented to leave to the Irish in two or three 
instances the use of the natural faculties which God had 
given them. He asked them whether Ireland was united 
to Great Britain for no other purpose than that we should 
counteract the bounty of Providence in her favour; and 
whether, in proportion as that bounty had been liberal, we 
were to regard it as an evil to be met with every possible 
corrective? In our day there is nobody of any echool who 
doubte that Burke's view of our trade policy towards Ire- 
land was accurately, absolutely, and magnificently right. 
I need not repeat the arguments. They made no mark 
on the Bristol merchants. Burke boldly told them that 
he would rather run the risk of displeasing than of injuring 
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them. They implored him to become their advocate. 
“T chould only disgrace myself,” he said ; “I should lose 
the only thing which can make such abilities as mine of 
any use to the world now or hereafter. I mean that 
authority which is derived from the opinion that a mem- 
ber speaks the language of truth and sincerity, and that 
he is not ready to take up or lay down a great pvlitical 
system for the convenience of the hour; that he is in 
Parliament to support his opinion of the public good, and 
does not form his opinion in order to get into Parliament 
or to continue in it.”* 

A small instalment of humanity to Ireland was not 
more distasteful to the electors of Bristol, than a small 
instalment of toleration to Roman Catholics in Eng- 
land. A measure was passed (1778) repealing cer 
tain iniquitous penalties created by an Act of William 
the Third. It is needless to say that this rudimentary 
concession to justice and sense was supported by Burke. 
His voters began to believe that those were right who had 
said that he had been bred at Saint Omer’s, was a Papist 
at heart, and a Jesuit in disguise. When the time came, 
aumma. dies et ineluctalile jutum, Burke bore with dignity 
and temper his diamisaa] from the only independent con- 
atituency that he ever represented. Years before he had 
warned a young man entering public life, to regard and 
wish well to the common people, whom his best instincts 
and his highest duties lead him to love and to serve, but 
to put as little trust in them as in princes. Burke some- 
where describes an honest public life as carrying on a poor 
unequal conflict against the passions and prejudices of our 
day, perhaps with no better weapons than passions and 
prejudices of our own. 

3 Two Letters to Gentlemen in Bristol, 1778. 
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The six years during which Burke sat in Parliament 
for Bristol, saw thia conflict carried on under the most 
desperate circumstances. They were the years of the 
civil war between the English at home and the English 
in the American colonies. George IIL. and Lord North 
have been made scapegoats for sins which were not ex- 
¢lusively their own. They were only the organs and 
representatives of all the lurking ignorance and arbitrary 
humours of the entire community, Burke discloses in 
many places, that for once the King and Parliament did 
not act without the sympathies of the mass. In his 
famous apeech at Bristol, in 1780, he was rebuking the 
intolerance of those who bitterly taunted him for the 
aupport of the measure for the relaxation of the Penal 
Code. “It is but too true,” he said in @ passage worth 
remembering, ‘‘that the love, and cven the very idea, 
of genuine liberty is extremely rare, It ia but too true 
that there are many whose whole acheme of freedom is 
made up of pride, perverseness, and insolence, They 
foel themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine that 
their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
gome man, or some body of men, dependent on their 
mercy. The desire of having some one below them, 
deacends to those who are the very lowest of all; ands 
Protestant cobbler, debased by his poverty, but exalted 
by his share of the ruling church, feels a pride in know- 
ing it is by his generosity alone that the peer, whose 
footman’s instep he measures, is able to keep his chaplain 
from a gaol. This disposition is the true source of the 
passion which many men, in very humble life, have taken 
to the American war. Our subjects in America; our 
colonies ; our dependente. This lust of party power is 
the liberty they hunger and thirst for; and this Siren 
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song of ambition has charmed ears that we would have 
thought were never organized to that sort of music.” 

This was the mental attitude of a majority of the nation, 
and it was fortunate for them and for ua that the yeomen and 
merchants on the other side of the Atlantic had a more 
just and energetic appreciation of the crisis, The insur 
genta, while achieving their own freedom, were indirectly 
engaged in fighting the hattle of the people of the mother 
country as well. Burke had a vehement correspondent 
who wrote to him (1777), that if the utter rnin of this 
country were to be the consequence of her persisting in 
the claim to tax America, then he would be the first to 
say, Let her perish! If England prevails, said Horace 
Walpole, English and American liberty is at an end ; if 
one fell, the other would fall with it. Burke, scsing this, 
‘certainly never could and never did wish,” as he says of 
himself, “the colonists to be subdued by arms. Hoe was 
fully persuaded that if such should be the event, they 
must be held in that subdued state by a great body of 
standing forces, anil perhaps of foreign forces, He was 
strongly of opinion that such armies, first victorious over 
Englishmen, in a conflict for English constitutional rights 
and privileges, and afterwards habituated (though in 
America) to keep an English people in a state of abject 
subjection, would prove fatal in the end to the liberties 
of England itself.”"* The way for this remote peril was 
being sedulously prepared by a widespread deterioration 
among popular ideas, and a fatal relaxation of the hold 
which they had previously gained in the public mind. 
In order to prove that the Americans had no right to 
their liberties, we were every day endeavouring to subvert 
the maxims which preserve the whole spirit of our own, 

4 Appeal from the nav to the ald Whigs. 
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To prove that the Americans ought not to be free, we were 
obliged to depreciate the value of freedom itself. The 
material strength of the Government, and its moral strength 
alike, would haye been reinforced by the defeat of the 
colonista, to such an extent as to have seriously delayed 
or even jeopardized English progress, and therefore that 
of Europe too. As events actually fell out, the ferocious 
administration of the law in the last five or six years of 
the eighteenth century, was the retribution for the lethargy 
or approval with which the mass of the English community 
had watched the measures of the government against their 
fellow-Englishmen in America, 

It is not necessary here to follow Burke minutely 
through the successive stages of parliamentary action in 
the American war. Le always defended the settlement 
of 1766; the Stamp Act was repealed, and the constitu- 
tional supremacy and sovereign suthority of the mother- 
country was preserved in a Declaratory Act. When the 
project. of taxing the colonies was revived, and relations 
with them were becoming strained and dangerous, Burke 
came forwurd with a plan for leaving the General Asem- 
blies of the colonies to grant supplies and aids, instead 
of giving and granting supplies in Parlisment, to be raised 
and paid in the colonies. Needless to say that it was re- 
jected, and perhaps it was not feasible, Henceforth 
Burke could only watch in impotence the blunders of 
government, and the disasters that befell the national arms, 
But his protests against the war will last as long as our 
literature. 

Of ali Burke's writings none are so fit to secure unqus- 
lified and unanimous admiration as the thres pieces on this 
momentous struggle :—-the Speech on American Taxation 
(April 19, 1774); the Speech on Coneiliation with 
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America (March 22, 1775); and the Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol (1777). Together they hardly exceed the com- 
pass of the little volume which the reader now haa in hig 
hands, It is no exaggeration to say that they compose 
the most perfect manual in our literature, or in any 
literature, for one who approaches the atedy of public 
affairs, whether for knowledge or for practice, They are 
an example without fault of all the qualities which the 
critic, whether a theorist or an actor, of great political 
situations should strive by night and by day to poeseas, 
Tf the theme with which they deal wero lesa near than it 
is to our interests and affections as free citizens, these three 
performances would still abound in the lessons of an incom- 
parable political method. If their subject were as remote 
as the quarrel between the Corinthians and Corcyra, or 
the war between Rome antl the Allies, instead of a conflict 
to which the world owes the opportunity of the most 
important of political experiments, we should still have 
everything to learn from the author's treatment; the 
vigorous prasp of masses of compressed detail, the wide 
illumination from great principles of human exporience, 
the strong and masculine feeling for the two great political 
ands of Justice and Freedom, the large and generous 
interpretation of expediency, the morality, the vision, the 
nobletemper. If ever, in the fulness of time, and surely 
the fates of men and literature cannot have it otherwise, 
Burke becomes one of the half-dozen names of established 
and universal currency in education and in common books, 
rising above the waywardnese of literary ceprice or in- 
Iellectual fashions, as Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon 
rise above it, it will be tho mastery, the elevation, 
the wisdom, of these farshining discourses in which the 
7 
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world will in an especial degree recognize the combi- 
nation of sovereign gifts with beneficent uzes, 

The pamphlet on the Present Discontents is partially 
obscured or muffled to the modern reader, by the space 
which is given to the cabal of the day. The Reflections 
on the French Revolution over-abounds in declamation, 
and—apart from its heing passionately on one side, and 
that perhaps the wrong one—the splendour of the eloquence 
is out of proportion to the reason and the judgment. Iu the 
pieces on the American war, on the contrary, Burke was 
conscious that he could trust nothing to the sympathy or 
the prepossessions of his readers, and this put him upon an 
unwonted persuasiveness. Here it is reason and judgment, 
not declamation ; lucidity, not passion; that produces 
the affects of eloquence, No choler mars the page; no 
purple patch distracts our minds frem the penetrating 
torce of the argument ; no commonplace is dressed up into 
avague sublimity. The cause of freedom is made to wear 
its own proper robe of equity, self-control, and reasonable- 
ness. 

Not one, but all those great idols of the political market- 
place whose worship and service haa cost the race so dear, 
are discovered and shown to be the foolish uncouth stocks 
and stones that they are. Fox once urged members of parlia- 
nent to peruse the speech on Conciliation again and again, 
to study it, to imprint it on their minds, to impress it on 
their hearts. But Fox only referred to the lesson which 
he thought to be contained in it, that representation is the 
sovereign remedy for every evil. This is by far the least 
important of its lessons. It is great in many ways. It is 
greatest as a remonstrance and an answer against the thriv- 
ing sophismsof barbarous national pride, the eternal fallacies 
of war and conquest; and here it is great, as all the three 
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pieces on the subject are #0, because they expose with un- 
answerable force the desp-lying faults of heart and temper, 
as well as of understanding, which move nations to haughty 
and violent courses, 

The great argument with those of the war party who 
pretended to a political defence of their position, was the 
doctrine that the English government was sovercign in 
the colonies as at home ; and in the notion of sovereignty 
they found inherent the notion of an indefeasible right 
to imyose and exact taxes. Having satisfied themselves 
of the existence of this sovereignty, and of the right 
~wWhish they took to be its natural property, they saw no 
atep between the existence of an abstract right, and the 
propriety of enforcing it, We have seon an instance of 
a Similar mods of political thinking in our own lifetime, 
During the great civil war between the northern and 
gbathern states of the American Union, people in England 
jbonvinced themselyes—eome after careful examination of 
‘documenta, others by cursory glances at socond-hand 
" quthorities—that the south had a right to secede. ‘Tho 
current of opinion was precisely similar in the struggle 
to which the United States owed their separate existence, 
Now the idea of @ right es a mysterious and reverend 
abstraction, to be worshipped in a state of naked divorce 
from expediency and convenience, was one that Burke’s 
political judgment found preposterous and unendurable, 
He hated the arbitrary and despotic savour which clung 
about the English assumptions over the colonies. And 

ype repulsion was heightened when he found that these 
assumptions were justified, not by some permanent ad- 
J vantage which their victory would procure for the mother 
country or for the colonies, or which would repay the 
cost of gaining such @ victory; not by tbe assertion and 
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demonstration of some positive dnty, but by the futile 
and meaningless doctrine that we had a right to do some- 
thing or other, if we liked. 

The alleged compromise of the national dignity implied 
in a withdrewal of the just claim of the government, 
instead of convincing, only exasperated him. “Show the 
thing you contend for to be reason ; show it to be common 
sense ; show it to be the meansof attaining some useful 
end; and then I am content to allow it what dignity you 
ploase,”* The next year he took up the ground still more 
firmly, and explained it still more impressively. Ae 
the question of the right of taxation, he exclaimed,y 
is Jess than nothing in my consideration... . . My 
sideration is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to 
policy of the question, I do not examine whether 
giving away a man’s money be a power excepted 
reserved out of the general trust of Government. . . 
The question with me is not whether you have a righ 
render your people miserable, but whether it is not 1 
interest to make them happy. It is not what a lav 
tells me T may do, but what humanity, reason, and jut 
tell me I ought todo. I am not determining a poin 
Jaw ; I am restoring tranquillity, and the general chara 
and situation of a people must determine what eor 
government is fitted for them.” “Iam not here g 
into the distinctions of rights,” he cries, “not attemp 
to mark their boundaries. I do not enter into t 
wetaphysical distinctions, J hate the very sound of ti 
This is the true touchstone of all theories which rq 
man and the affairs of man: does it suit his natur 
goneral t—does it suit his nature as modified by 
habits?” He could not bear to think of having 1 

5 Speech on American Tazation. 
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dative or political arrangements ehaped or vindicated by 
a delusive geometrical accuracy of deduction, inatead of 
being entrusted to “the natural operation of things, which, 
left to themselves, generally fall into their proper order.” 

Apart from his incessant assertion of the principle that 
man acts from adequate motives relative to his intereste, 
and not on metaphysical speculstions, Burke sows, as he 
marches along in his stately argument, many a germ of 
the modern philosophy of civilization. He was told that 
America was worth fighting for. “Certainly it is,” he 
answered, “ if fighting a people be the best way of gaining 
Wor.” Every step that has been taken in the direction of 
atelzreas, not merely in empire, but in education, in puniah- 
Propt, in the treatment of the insane, has shown the deep 
® sdom, 80 unfamiliar in that age of ferocious penalties 
Did brutal methods, of this trath,—thet “the natural 
Sffect of fidelity, clemency, kindneas in governors, ia 
peace, good-will, order, and esteem in the governed.” 
Ie there a single instance to the contrary} ‘Then there is 
that sure key to wise politics :—“ Nobody shull persuade 
me when a whole people are concerned, that acts of lenity 
are not means of conciliation.” And that atill more famous 
sentence, “I do not know the method of drawing up an 
sndictment ugainst a whole people.” 

Good and observant men will feel that no misty 
benevolence or vague sympathy, but the positive reality 
of experience, inspired such passages as that where he 
says,—‘‘ Never expecting to find perfection in men, and 
not looking for divine attributes in created beings, in my 
commerce with my contemporaries I have found much 
human virtue. The age unquestionably produces daring 
profligates and insidious hypocrites? What then? Am 
T not to avail myself of whatever good is to be found in 
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the world, because of the mixture of evil that is in it! 
« .. « Those who raise suspicions of the good, on account 
of the behaviour of evil men, are of the party of the 
latter, . . . A conscientious person would rather doubt 
bis own judgment, than condemn his species. He that 
eccuses all mankind of corruption, ought to remember 
that he is sure to convict only one, In truth I should 
much rather admit those whom at any time I have dis- 
relished the most, to be patterns of perfection, than seek 
a consolation fo my own unworthiness in a general com- 
munion of depravity with ali about me.” This is one 
of thoe pieces of rational constancy and mental wholeness 
in Burke, which fill up our admiration for him—one of 
the manifold illustrations of an invincible fidelity to the 
natural order and operation of things, even when they 
seemed moet hostile to all that was dear to his own 


personality, 


CHAPTER V. 


®CONOMICAL REPORM—-BUREE IN OFFICE —FALL OF HIS 
PARTY. 


Towarns 1780 it began to be clear that the ministers had 
brought the country into disaster and humiliation, from 
which their policy contained no way of cacape. In the 
closing months of the American war, the Opposition 
pressed ministers with a vigour that never abated. Lord 
North bore their attacks with perfect good humour. 
When Burke, in the courso of a great oration, parodied 
Burgoyne’s invitation to the Indians to repair to the 
King’s standard, the wit and satire of it almost suffo- 
cated the prime minister, not with shame but with 
laughter. His heart had long ceased to be in the 
matter, and everybody knew that he only retained his 
post in obedience to the urgent importunities of the 
king, whilst such colleagues as Rigby only clung to 
their place because the salaries were endeared by long 
familiarity, The general gloom was accidentally decpened 
by that hideous outbreak of fanaticism and violence, 
which is known as the Lord George Gordon Riots 
(June, 1780). The Whigs, as having favoured the relaxa- 
tion of the laws against popery, were especially obnoxious 
to the mob. The government sent a guard of soldiers 
to protect Burke’s house in Charles Street, St. James's ; 
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but, after he had removed the more important of his papera, 
he insisted on the guard being dispatched for the protec- 
tion of more important places, and he took shelter under 
the roof of General Burgoyne, His excellent wife, according 
toaletter of his brother, had “the firmness and sweetness 
of an angel ; but why do I aay of an angel !—of a woman.” 
Burke himself courageously walked to and fro amid the 
aging crowds with firm composure, though the experi- 
ment was full of peril. He describes the mob as being 
made up, as London mobs generally are, rather of the 
unruly and dissolute than of fanatical malignanta, and he 
vehemently opposed any concessions by Parliament to the 
spirit of intolerance which had first kindled the blaze, 
All the letters of the time show that the outrages and 
alarms of those days and nights, in which the capital 
seemed to be at the mercy of a furious rabble, made a 
deeper impression on the minds of contemporaries than 
they ought to have done. Burke was not likely to be 
Jess excited than others, by the sight of such insensate dis- 
order ; and it is no idle fancy that he had the mobs of 
1780 atill in his memory, when ten years later he poured 
out the vials of his wrath on the bloodier mob which 
carried the King and Queen of France in wild triumph 
from Versailles to Paris. 

In the previous February (1780) Burke had achieved 
one of the greatest of all his parliamentary and oratorical 
successes. Though the matter of this particular enter- 
prise is no longer alive, yet it Ulustrates his many strong 
qualities in so remarkable a way that it is right to give 
some account of it. We have already seen that Burke 
steadily set his face against parliamentary reform; he 
habitually declared that the machine was well enough to 
answer any good purpose, provided the materials were 
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sound. The statesman who resists all projects for the 
reform of the constitution, and yet eagerly proclaims how 
deplorably imperfect are the practical results of its working, 
binds himself to vigorous exertions for the amendment 
of administration. Burke devoted himself to this duty 
with a fervid assiduity that has not often been exampled, 
and has never been surpassed. He went to work with 
the zeal of a religious enthusiast, intent on purging his 
ehurch and his faith of the corruptions which lowered it 
in the eyes of men. There was no part or order of 
government 80 obscure, so remote, or so complex, as to 
escape his acute and persevering observation. 

Burke's object, in his schemes for Economical Reform, 
was less to husband the public resources and relieve the 
tax-payer—though this aim could not have been absent 
from his mind, overburdened as England then was with 
the charges of the American War—than to cut off the 
channels which supplied the corruption of the House of 
Commons. The full title of the firat project which he 
presented to the legislature (February, 1780), was A Plan 
for the Better Security of the Independence of Parlia- 
ment, and the Economical Reformation of the Civil and 
other Establishments. It was to the former that he 
deemed the latter to be the moat direct road. The 
strength of the administration in the House was due to 
the gifts which the Minister hed in his hands to dispense. 
Men voted with the side which could reward their fidelity. 
It was the number of sinecure places and unpublished 
pensions, which along with the controllable influence of 
peers and nabobs, furnished the Minister with an irre- 
sistible lever ; the avarice and the degraded public spirit 
of the recipienta supplied the required fulcrum. Burke 
knew that in sweeping away these factitious places and 
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secret pensions, he would be robbing the Court of ita 
chief implements of corruption, and protecting the repre- 
sentative against his chief motive in selling his country. 
He conceived that he would thus be promoting a far mora 
infallible means than any scheme of electoral reform 
could have provided, for reviving the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons. In his eyes, the 
evil resided not in the constituencies, but in their repre- 
sentatives ; not in the small number of the one, but in 
the smaller integrity of the other. 

The evil did not stup where it began. It was not 
merely that the sinister motive, thus engendered in the 
mninda of too lax and facile men, induced them to betray 
their legislative trust, and barter their own uprightness 
and the interests of the State. Theo acquisition of one of 
these nefarious bribes meant much more than a sinister 
vote. It called into existence a champion of every in- 
veterate abuse that weighed on the resources of the 
country. There is a well-known passage in the speech 
on Economical Reform, in which the speaker shows what 
an insurmountable obstacle Lord Talbot had found in his 
attempt to carry out certain reforms in the royal house- 
hold, in the fact that the turnspit of the King’s kitchen 
was a member of Parliament, “On that rock his whole 
adventure split,—his whole scheme of economy was 
dashed to pieces; his department became more expensive 
than ever; the Civil List debt accumulated.” Inter. 
ference with the expenses of the household meant inter- 
ference with the perquisites or fees of this legislative 
tarnspit, and the rights of sinecures were too sacred to be 
touched. In comparison with them, it counted for 
nothing that the King’s tradesmen went unpaid, and 
became bankrupt; that the judges were unpaid; that 
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“the justice of the kingdom bent and gave way; the 
foreign ministers remained inactive and unprovided ; the 
system of Europe was dissolved ; the chain of our alli- 
ances was broken ; all the wheels of Government at home 
and abroad were stopped. The king's turnspit was a 
member of Parliament.”' This office and numbers of 
others exactly like it, existed solely because the House of 
Commons was crowded with venal men. The post of 
royal scullion meant a vote that could be relied upon 
under every circumstance and in all emergencies. And 
each incumbent of such an office felt his honour and 
interests concerned in the defence of all other offices of 
the same scandalous description. There waa thus main- 
tained a strong standing urmy of expensive, lax, and 
corrupting officials. 

The royal household was a gigantic nest of costly 
jobbery and purposeless profusion. It retained all “the 
cumbrous charge of a Gothic establishment,” though all 
ita usage and accommodation had “shrunk into the 
polished littleness of modern elegance.” The outlay was 
enormous, The expenditure on the court tables only waa 
a thing unfathomable. Waste was the rule in every 
branch of it. There was an office for the Great Wardrobe, 
another office of the Robes, a third of the Groom of the 
Stole. For these threo usoless offices there were three 
useless treasurers, They all laid a heavy burden on the 
taxpayer, in order to supply a bribe to the member of 
parliament. The plain remedy was to annihilate the 


1 The Civil List at this time comprehended great number of 
charges, such as those of which Barke speaks, that had nothing 
to do with the soversign personally. They were slowly removed, 
the judicial and diplomatic charges being transferred on the 
accession of William IV- 
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wobordinate treasuries, ‘‘Take sway,” was Burke's 
demand, “the whole establishment of detail in the house- 
hold: the Treasurer, the Comptroller, the Cofferer of the 
Household, the Treasurer of the Chamber, the Master of 
the Household, the whole Board of Green Cloth ; a vast 
number of subordinate offices in the department of the 
Steward of the Household; the whole establishment of 
the Great Wardrobe; the Removing Wardrobe; the 
Jewel Office ; the Robes; the Board of Works.” The 
abolition of this confnsed and costly system would not 
only diminish expense and promote efficiency ; it would 
do still more excellent service in destroying the mots of 
parliamentary corruption, ‘ Under other governments 
@ question of expense is only a question of economy, 
and it is nothing moro; with us, in every question 
of expense, there is always @ mixture of constitutional 
considerations.” 

Places and pensions, though the worst, were not by 
any means the only atumbling-block in the way of pure 
and well-ordered government. The administration of the 
estates of the Crown,—the Principality, the Duchy of 
Cornwall, the Duchy of Lancaster, the County Palatine 
of Chester,—was an elaborate system of obscure and 
unprofitable expenditure. Wales had to herself eight 
judges, while no more than twelve sufficed to perform the 
whole business of justice in England, a country ten times 
as large, and a hundred times as opulent, Wales, and 
each of the duchies, had its own exchequer. Every one 
of these principalities, said Burke, has the apparatus of a 
kingdom, for the jurisdiction over a few private estates ; 
it has the formality and charge of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain, for collecting the renta of a country squire, They 
were the field, in his expressive phrase, of mock juris- 
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dictions and mimic revenues, of difficult trifles and 
laborious fooleriea, “It was but the other day that 
that pert factious fellow, the Duke of Lancaster, pre- 
sumed to fly in the face of his liege lord, our gracious 
sovereign—presumed to go to law with the King. The 
object is neither your business nor mine. Which of the 
parties got the better I really forget, The material point 
is that the suit cost about 15,0007. But as the Duke of 
Lancaster is but agent of Duke Humphrey, and not worth 
@ groat, our sovereign was obliged to pay the costs of 
both.” The system which involved these costly absurdities, 
Burke proposed entirely to abolish. In the same spirit 
he wished to dispose of the Crown lands and the forest 
lands, which it wes for the good of the community, not 
Tess than of the Crown itself, to throw into the hands of 
private owners, 

One of the most important of these projected reforms, 
and one which its author did not flinch from carrying out 
two yeare later to his own loss, related to the office of 
Paymaster. This fanctionary was accustomed to hold 
large balances of the public money in his own hands 
and for his own profit, for long periods, owing to a 
complex system of accounts which was so rigorous as 
entirely to defeat its own object. The Paymaster could 
not, through the multiplicity of forms and the exaction 
of impossible conditions, get a prompt acquittance. The 
audit sometimes did not take place for years after the 
accounta were virtually closed. Meanwhile, the moncy 
accumulated in his hands, and its profita were his legiti- 
mate perquisite. Lord Holland, or his representatives, 
held the balances of his office from 1765, when he 
retired, until 1778, when they were audited. During this 
time he realized, as the interest on the use of these 
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balances, nearly two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
Burke diverted these enormous gains into the coffers of 
the state. He fixed the Paymaster’s salary at four 
thousand pounds s year, and was himself the first person 
who accepted the curtailed income. 

Not the most fervid or brilliant of Burke’s pieces, yet 
the Speech on Economical Reform is certainly not the least 
instructive or impressive of them. It gives a suggestive 
view of the relations existing at that time between the 
House of Commons and the Court. It reveals the narrow 
and unpatriotic spirit of the King and the ministers, 
who could resist proposals so reasonable in themselves, 
and eo remedial in their effecta, at a time when the nation 
was suffering the heavy and distressing burdens of the 
most disastrous war that our country has ever carried on. 
It is eapecially interesting as an illustration of ita author's 
political capacity. Ata moment when committees and 
petitions and great county meetings showed how 
thoroughly the national anger was roused against the 
oxisting system, Burke came to the front of affairs with a 
scheme, of which the most striking characteristic proved 
to be that it was profoundly temperate. Bent on the 
extirpation of the system, he hed no ill-will towards the 
men who had happened to flourish in it, ‘I never will 
suffer,” he aaid, “any man or description of men to suffer 
from errors that naturally have grown out of the abusive 
constitution of those offices which I propose to regulate. 
If I cannot reform with equity, I will not reform at all.” 
Exasperated as he was by the fruitlessness of his opposition 
to a policy which he detested from the bottom of his 
aoul, if would have beon little wonderful if he had 
resorted to every weapon of his unrivalled rhetorical 
armoury, in order to discredit and overthrow the whole 
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echems of government Yet nothing could have been 
further from his mind than any violent or extreme idea of 
this sort. Many years afterwards he took credit to him- 
self less for what he did on this occasion, than for what 
he prevented from being done. People were ready for a 
new modelling of the two Houses of Parliament, as well 
as for grave modifications of the Prerogative. Burke 
resisted this temper unflinchingly, “I had,” he says, 
‘Sa atate to preserve, as well as a state to reform. I had 
a people to gratify, but not to inflame or to mislead.” 
He then recounts without exaggeration the pains and 
caution with which he sought roform, while steering clear 
of innovation. He heaved the lead every inch of way he 
made, It is grievous to think that a man who could 
assume such an attitude at such a time, who could givo 
this kind of proof of his skill in the great, the difficult, 
art of governing, only held a fifth-rate office for some time 
less than a twelvemonth. 

The year of the project of Economic Reform (1780) is 
usually taken as the date when Burke’s influence and repute 
were at their height. He had not been tried in the fire of 
official responsibility, and his impetuosity was still under 
@ degree of control which not long afterwards was fatally 
weakened by an over-mastering irritability of constitution. 
High as his character was now in the sscendant, it was in 
the same year that Burke suffered the sharp mortification 
of losing his seat at Bristol, His speech before the elec- 
tion is one of the best known of all his performances ; 
and it well deserves to be so, for it is surpassed by none 
in gravity, elevation, and mora] dignity. We can only 
wonder that a constituency which could suffer itself to be 
addressed on this high level, should have allowed the 
small selfishness of local interest to weigh against such 
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wiedom and nobility. But Burke soon found in the course 
of his canvas that he had no chance, and he declined to 
go to the poll. On the previous day one of his competi- 
tors had fallen down dead. “ What shadows we are,” 
eaid Burke, ‘and what shadows we pursue /” 

In 1782 Lord North’s government came to an end, and 
the king “was pleased,” as Lord North quoted with 
jesting irony from the Gazette, to send for Lord Rocking- 
ham, Charles Fox, and Lord Shelburne. Members could 
hardly believe their own eyes, as they saw Lord North and 
the members of a government which had been in place for 
twelve years, now lounging on the opposition benches in 
their greateoats, frocka, and boots, while Fox and Burke 
ahone in the full dress that was then worn by ministers, and 
cut unwonted figures with swords, lace, and hair powder. 
Sheridan was made an under-secretary of state, and to the 
younger Pitt was offered his choice of various minor posts, 
which he haughtily refused. Burke, to whom on their 
own admission the party owed everything, was appointed 
Paymaster of the Forces, with a salary of four thousand 
pounds a year. His brother, Richard Burke, was made 
Socretary of the Treasury. His son, Richard, was named 
to be his father’s deputy at the Pay Office, with a salary 
of five hundred pounds. 

This singular exclusion from cabinet office of the most 
powerful geniua of the party, has naturally given rise to 
abundant criticism ever since. It will be convenient 
to say what there is to be said on this subject, in 
connexion with the events of 1788 (below, p. 138), 
because there happens to exist some useful information 
about the ministerial crisis of that year, which sheds a 
clearer light upon the arrangements of six years before. 
Meanwhile it is enough to say that Burke himself had 
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most reasonably looked to some higher post. There 
is the distinct note of the humility of mortified pride 
in a letter written m reply to some one who had applied 
to him for a place. ‘You have been misinformed,” 
he says ; “I make no part of the ministerial arrangement. 
Something in the official line may possibly be thought 
fit for my measure.” Burke knew that his position in 
the country entitled him to something above the official 
line. In o later year, when he felt himself called upon 
to defend his pension, he described what his position was 
in the momentous crisis from 1780 to 1782, and Burko's 
habitual veraciouaness forbids us to treat the description 
as in any way exaggerated. “ By what accident it matters 
not,” he says, “ nor upon what desert, but just then, and 
in the midst of that hunt of obloquy which has ever 
pursued me with a full cry through life, I had obtained 
a very full degree of public confidence. . . . . Nothing to 
prevent disorder was omitted ; whon it appeared, nothing 
to subdue it was left uncounselled nor unexecuted, as 
fer as I could provail, At the time I speak of, and 
having a momentary lead, to aided and su encouraged, 
and as a feeble instrumont in a mighty hand—I do not say 
Leaved my country—I am sure I did my country important 
service, There were few indeed that did not at that 
time acknowledge it—and that time was thirteen years 
ago. It was but one view, that no man in the kingdom 
better deserved an honourable provision should be made 
for him.”? 

We have seen that Burke had fixed the Paymaster’s 
salary at four thousand pounds, and had destroyed the ex- 
travagant perquisites, The other economical reforma which 
were actually effected, fell short by a long way of those 
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which Burke had eo industriously devised and so forcibly 
recommended. In 1782, while Burke declined to spare 
his own office, the chief of the cabinet conferred upon 
Barré a ponsion of over three thousand a year; above 
ten times the amount, as haa been said, which, in 
Lord Rockingham’s own judgment, as expressed in the 
new Bill, ought henceforth to be granted to any one 
person whatever. This shortcoming, however, does not 
@etract from Burke's merit. He was not responsible for 
it. The eloquence, ingenuity, diligence, above all, the 
sagacity and the justico of this great effort of 1780, are 
none the less worthy of our admiration and regard because, 
in 1782, his chiofs, partly perhaps out of a newborn 
deference for the feclings of their royal master, showed 
that the possession of office had sensibly cooled the ardent 
aspirations proper to Opposition. 

The events of the twenty months between the resigna- 
tion of Lord North (1782) and the accession of Pitt to 
the office of Prime Minister (December, 1783,) mark an 
important crisis in political history, and they mark an 
important crisis in Burke's career and hopes. Lord Rock- 
ingham had just been three months in office, when he died 
(July, 1782), This dissolved the Lond that held the two 
sections of tle ministry together, and let loose a flood of 
vival ambitions and sharp animosities. Lord Shelburne 
believed himself to have an irresistible claim to the 
chief post in the administration; among other reasons, 
bocause he might have had it before Lord Rockingham 
three months earlier, if he had so chosen. The King sup- 
ported him, not from any partiality to his person, but 
because he dreaded and hated Charles Fox. ‘The charac- 
ter of Shelburne is one of the perplexities of the time, 
His views on peace and free trade make him one of the 
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precursors of the Manchester School, No minister was so 
well informed as to the threads of policy in foreign coun- 
tries, He was the intimate or the patron of men who 
now stand out as among the first lighta of that time— 
of Morellet, of Priestley, of Bentham. Yet a few months 
of power seem to have disclosed faults of character, which 
left him without a single political friend, and blighted him 
with irreparable discredit, Fox, who was now the head 
of the Rockingham section of the Whigs, had, before the 
death of the late premier, been on the point of refusing to 
serve any longer with Lord Shelburne, and he now very 
promptly refused to serve under him. When Parliament 
met after Rockingham’s death, gossips noticed that Fox 
and Burke continued, long after the Speaker had taken the 
chair, to walk backwards and forwards in the Court of 
Requesta, engaged in earnest conversation, According to 
one story, Burke was very reluctant to abandon an office 
whose emoluments were es convenient to him as to his 
apendthrift, colleague. According to another and more 
probable legend, it was Burke who hurried the rupture, 
and stimulated Fox’s jealousy of Shelburne, The Duke 
of Richmond disapproved of the secession, and remained in 
the government. Sheridan also disapproved, but he 
sacrificed bis personal conviction to loyalty to Fox. 

If Burke was responsible for the break-up of the 
government, then hé was the instigator of a blunder that 
must be pronounced not only disastrous but culpabfe, It 
lowered the legitimate spirit of party to the nameless 
epirit of faction, The dangers from which the old liber- 
ties of the realm had just emerged, have been described by 
no one £0 forcibly as by Burke himself. No one was 80 
convinced as Burke that the only way of withstanding 
the arbitrary and corrupting policy of the Court was to 
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form a strong Whig party. No one knew better than he 
the sovereign importance and the immense difficulty of 
repairing the ruin of the last twelve years by a good peace. 
The Rockingham or Foxite section were obviously unable 
to form an effective party with serious expectation of 
power, unless they had allies. They might, no doubt, 
from personal dislike to Lord Shelburne, refuse to work 
under him; but personal dislike could be no excuse for 
formally and violently working against him, when his 
policy was their own, and when its success was recognized 
by them no less than by him as of urgent moment. In- 
stead of either working with the other section of their 
party, or of supporting from below the gangway that 
which was the policy of both sections, they sought to 
return to power by coalescing with the very man whose 
criminal subservience to the King’s will had brought about 
the catastrophe thet Shelburne was repairing. Burke 
must share the blame of this famous transaction. He 
was one of the most furious assailanta of the new ministry. 
He poured out a fresh invective against Lord Shelburne 
every day. Cynical contemporaries langhed as they saw 
him in search of more and more humiliating parallels, 
ransacking all literature from the Bible and the Roman 
history down to Mother Goose's talea. His passion carried 
him zo far as to breed s reaction in those who listened to 
him, “I think,” wrote Mason from Yorkshire, where 
Burke had been on a visit to Lord Fitzwilliam in the 
autumn of 1782, “that Burke's mad obloquy against 
Lord Shelburne, and these insolent pamphleta in which 
he must have had a hand, will do more to fix him (Shel- 
burne) in his office than anything else.” 

This result would have actually followed, for the nation 
was ill pleased at the immoral alliance between the Foxites 
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and the man whom, if they had been true to their opinions 
a thousand times repeated, they ought at that moment to 
have been impeaching. The Dissenters, who had hitherto 
been hia enthusiastic admirers, but who are rigid above 
other men in their demand of political consistency, lamented 
Burke's fall in joining the Coalition, as Priestley told him 
many years after, as the fall of a friend and a brother. 
But Shelburne threw away the game, “ His falsehoods,” 
says Horace Walpole, “ his flatteries, duplicity, insincerity, 
arrogance, contradictions, neglect of His friends, with all 
the kindred of all these faults, were the daily topica of 
contempt and ridicule; and his folly shut his eyes, nor 
did he perceive that so very rapid a fall must have been 
owing to his own incapacity.” This is the testimony of a 
hostile witness. It is borne out, however, by a circum- 
stance of striking significance. When the King recovered 
the reins at the end of 1783, not only did he send for 
Pitt instead of for Shelburne, but Pitt himself neither 
invited Shelburne to join him, nor in any way ever 
consulted him then or afterwards, though he had 
‘been Chancellor of the Exchequer in Shelburne’s own 
administration. 

‘Whatever the causes may have been, the administra. 
tion fell in the spring of 1783. It was succeeded by the 
memorable ministry of the Coalition, in which Fox and 
Lord North divided the real power under the nominal 
lead of the Duke of Portland. Members saw Lord North 
squeezed up on the Treasury bench between two men who 
had 8 year before bean daily menacing him with the axe 
and the block; and it was not North whom they blamed, 
but Burke and Fox. Burke had returned to the Pay 
Office. His first act there was unfortunate. Hoe restored 
to their position two clerks who had bean suspended for 
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malversation, and against whom proceedings were then 
pending. When attacked for this in the House, he showed 
an irritation which would have carried him to gross 
lengths, if Fox and Sheridan had not by main force 
pulled him down into his seat by the tails of his coat. 
The restoration of the clerka was an indefensible error 
of jadgment, and its indiscretion was heightened by the 
kind of defonce which Burke tried to set up, When we 
wonder at Burke's exclusion from great offices, this case of 
Powell and Bembridge should not be forgotten. 

The decisiva event in the history of the Coalition 
Government was the India Bill. The Reports of the 
various select committees upon Indian affairs—the most 
important of them all, the ninth and eleventh, having 
been drawn up by Burke himself—had ehown conclusively 
that the existing system of government was thoroughly 
corrupt and thoroughly inadequate. It is eacertained 
pretty conclusively, that the bill for replacing that system 
was conceived and drawn by Burke, and that to him 
belongs whatever merit or demerit it might possess, It 
was Burke who infected Fox with his own ardour, and 
then, as Moore justly says, the self-kindling power of 
Fox's eloquence threw such fire into his defence of the 
measure, that he forgot, and his hearers never found out, 
that his views were not originally and spontaneously his 
own. The novelty on which the great stress of discussion 
was laid, was that the bill withdrew power from the Board 
of Directors, and vested the government for four years in 
8 commission of seven persons named in the bill, and not 
removable by the House. 

Burke was so convinced of the incurable iniquity of the 
Company, #0 persuaded that it was not only full of abuses, 
but, as he said, one of the most corrupt and destructive 
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tyrannies that probably ever existed in the world, as to 
‘be content with nothing short of the absolute depriva- 
tion of its power. He avowed himself no lover of 
names, and that he only contended for good government, 
from whatever quarter it might come, But the idea of 
good government coming from the Company, he declared 
to be desperate and untenable, This intense animosity, 
which, considering his long and close familiarity with the 
infamies of the rule of the Company's servants, was not 
unnatural, must be allowed, however,’to bave blinded 
him to the grave objections which really existed to his 
acheme, In the first place, the Bill was indisputably 
inconsistent with the spirit of his revered Constitution, 
For the legislature to essume the power of naming the 
members of an executive body, was an extraordinary and 
mischievous innovation. Then, to put patronage, which 
has been estimated by a sober authority at about threo 
hundred thousend pounds a year, into the hands of the 
House of Commons, was still more mischievous and still 
less justifiable. Worst ofall, from the point of view of the 
Projectors thamselves, after a certain time the nomination 
of the Commissioners would fall to the Crown, and this 
might in certain contingencies increase to a most dan- 
gerous extent the ascendancy of the royal authority. If 
Burke's measure had been carried, moreover, the patron- 
age would have been transferred to a body much less 
competent than the Directors to judge of the qualities 
required in the fulfilment of this or that edministretive 
charge. Indian promotion would have followed parlia- 
mentary and party interest, In the hands of the Directors 
there was at least 6 partial , in their professional 
knowledge, and their personal interest in the success of 
their government, that placea would not be given away on 
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irrelevant considerations, Their system, with all its faults, 
insured the acquisition of a certain considerable compe- 
tency in administration, before a servant reached an eleva- 
tion at which he could do much harm. 

Burke defended the bill (December 1, 1783) in one 
of the speeches which rank only below his greatest, and it 
contains two or three passages of unsurpassed energy and 
impressiveneas. Everybody knows the fine page about 
Fox as the descendant of Henry IV. of France, and the 
happy quotation from Silius Italicus, Every book of 
British eloquence contains the magnificent description 
of the young magistrates who undertake the government 
and the spoliation of India ; how, “animated with all the 
avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they roll 
in one after another, wave after wave ; and there is no- 
thing before the eyes of the natives but an endless, hope- 
less prospect of new flights of birds of prey and of passage, 
with appetites continually renewing for a food that is 
continually wasting.” How they return home laden with 
spoil; “their prey is lodged in England; and the cries 
of India are given to seas and winds, to be blown about, 
in every breaking up of the monsoon, over a remote 
and unhearing ocean.” Ifow in India all the vices 
operate by which audden fortuno is acquired; while in 
England are often displayed by the same person the vir 
tues which dispense hereditary wealth, so that “here the 
mannfaetorer and the husbandman will bless the just and 
punctual hand that in India has torn the cloth from the 
loom, or wrested the scanty portion of rice and salt from 
the peasant of Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium 
in which he forgot his oppreesion and his oppressors,” 

‘No degres of eloquence, however, could avail to repair 
faults aliko in structure and in tactics. The whole design 
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was a masterpiece of hardihood, miscalculation, and mis- 
management, The combination of interests against the 
‘bill was instant, and it was indeed formidable. The great 
army of returned nabobs, of directors, of proprietors of 
East India stock, rose up in all its immense force. Every 
member of every corporation that enjoyed privilege by 
charter, felt the attack on the Company as if it had 
deen a blow directed against himself. The general public 
had no particular passion for purity or good government, 
and the best portion of the public was disguated with the 
Coalition. The King saw hia chance. With politic auda- 
city he put so strong a personal pressure on the peers, that 
they threw out the Dill (December, 1783). It was to 
no purpose that Fox compared the lords to the Janissaries 
of a Turkish Sultan, and the King’s letter to Temple, to 
the reecript in which Tiberius ordered the upright Sejanus 
to be destroyed. Ministers were dismissed, the young 
Pitt was installed in their place, and the Whigs were 
ruined. Asa party, they had a few months of officeafter 
Pitt's death, but they were excluded from power for half 
a century. 


CHAPTER Vi. 
BURKE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Tovar Burke had, at a critical period of his life, definitely 
abandoned the career of letters, he never withdrew from 
close intimacy with the groups who still live for us in the 
pages of Boswell, as no other literary group in our history 
lives, Goldsmith’s famous lines in Retaliation show how 
they all deplored that he should to party give up, what 
waa meant for mankind. They often told one another 
that Edmund Burke was the man whose genius pointed him 
out as the triumphant champion of faith and round philo- 
sophy against deism, atheism, and David Hume. They 
loved to see him, as Goldsmith said, wind into his subject 
like a serpent. Everybody felt at the Literary Club that he 
had no superior in knowledge, and in colloquial dialectics 
only one equal Garrick was there, and of ell the names 
of the time he is the man whom one would perhaps moat 
willingly have seen, because the gifts which threw not 
only Englishmen, but Frenchmen like Diderot, and Ger- 
mans like Lichtenberg, into amazement and ecstasy, are 
exactly those gifts which literary description can do least 
to reproduce. Burke was one of his strongest admirers, 
and there was no more zealous attendant at the closing 
series of performances in which the great monarch of the 
stage abdicated his throne. In the last pages that he 
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wrote, Burke refers to his ever dear friend Garrick, dead 
nearly twenty years before, as the first of actors because he 
was the scutest observer of nature that he had ever known. 
Then among men who pass for being more serious than 
players, Robertson was often in London society, and he 
attracted Burke by his largeness and breadth. Ho sent 
@ copy of his history of America, and Burke thanked 
him with many stately compliments for having employed 
philosophy to judge of manners, and from manners having 
drawn new resources of philosophy. Gibbon was there, 
but the bystanders felt what was too crudely expressed 
by Mackintosh, that Gibbon might have been taken from 
a comer of Burke’s mind without ever being missed. 
Though Burke and Gibbon constantly met, it is not likely 
that, until the Revolution, there was much intimacy 
between them, in spite of the respect which each of them 
might well have had for the vast knowledge of the other, 
When the Decline and Fall was published, Burke read it 
ag everybody else did ; but he told Reynolds that he dis- 
liked the style, as very affected, mere frippery and tinsel. 
Sir Joshua himself was neither a man of letters nora kean 
politician ; but he waa fall of literary ideas and interests, 
and he was among Burke’s warmest and most constant 
friends, following him with an admiration and reverence 
that even Johnson sometimes thought excessive, The 
reader of Reynolds’s famous Discourses will probably share 
the wonder of his contemporaries, that a man whose time 
was 80 absorbed in the practice of his art, should have 
proved himself so excellent a master in the expression of 
some of its principles, Burke was commonly credited 
with a large share in their composition, but the evidence 
goes no further than that Reynolds used to talk them over 
with him, The friendship between the pair was full and 
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unalloyed, What Burke admired in the great artist waa 
his sense and his moral, no less than his genius ; and to a 
man of his fervid and excitable temper there was the most 
attractive of all charms in Sir Joshua’s placidity, gentleness, 
evennesa, and the habit, as one of his friends described it, 
of being the same ali the year round. When Reynolds 
died in 1792, he appointed Burke one of his executors, 
and left him «legacy of two thousand pounds, besides 
cancelling a bond of the same amount, 

Johnson, however, is the only member of that illustrious 
company who can profitably be compared with Burke in 
atrength and impressiveness of personality, in a large sensi- 
bility at once serious and genial, in brooding care forall the 
fulness of human life. This striking pair were the two 
complaments of a single noble and solid type, holding 
tenaciously, in a century of dissolvent speculation, to the 
best ideas of a society that was slowly passing. They 
were powerless to hinder the inevitable transformation. 
One of them did not even dimly foresee it, But both of 
them help us to understand how manliness and reverence, 
strength and tenderness, love of truth and pity for man, 
all flourished under old institutions and old ways of think- 
ing, into which the forces of the time were even then silently 
breathing a new spirit. The friendship between Burke 
and Johnson lasted as long as they lived ; and if we re- 
member that Johneon was a strong Tory, and declared that 
the first Whig was the devil, and habitually talked about 
cursed Whigs end bottomless Whigs, it is an extraordinary 
fact that hia relations with the greatest Whig writer and 
politician of his day were marked by « cordiality, respect, 
and admiration that never varied nor wavered. ‘“ Burke,” 
he said in a well-known passage, “is such a man that if 
you met him for the first time in the street, where you 
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were stopped by s drove of oxen, and you and he stepped. 
aside to take shelter but for five minutes, he'd talk to 
you in such a manner that, when you parted, you 
would say, This is an extraordinary man. He is never 
what we would call humdrum ; never unwilling to begin 
to talk, nor in haste to leave off.” That Burke was as 
good a listener as he wes a talker, Johnson never would 
allow. ‘So desirous is he to talk,” he said, “ that if one 
is talking at this end of the table, he'll talk to somebody 
at the other end.” Johnson was far too good a critic, and 
too honest a man, to assent to a remark of Robertson’s, 
that Burke had wit, “No, sir,” said the sage, most truly, 
“he never succeeds there, ’Tis low, ‘tis conceit.” Wit 
apart, he described Burke as the only man whose common 
conversation corresponded to hia general fame in the world ; 
take up whatever topic you might please, he was ready 
to meet you, When Burke found a seat in Parlia- 
ment, Johnson said, “Now we who know Burke, know 
that he will be one of the first men in the country.” He 
did not grudge that Burke should be the first man in the 
House of Commons, for Burke, he said, was always the 
first man everywhere. Once when he was ill, some 
body mentioned Burke's name, Johnson cried out, “ That 
fellow calls forth all my powers ; were I to see Burke now 
it would kill me.” 

Burke heartily returned this high appreciation. When 
some flatterer hinted that Johnson had taken more than 
his right share of the evening's talk, Burke said, “ Nay, 
it ia enough for me to have rung the bell for him.” Some 
one else spoke of a successful imitation of Johnson's style. 
Burke with vehamence denied the success: the perform- 
ance, he said, had the pomp, but not the force of the 
original ; the nodosities of the oak, but not its strength ; 
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the contortions of the sibyl, but none of the inspiration. 
‘When Burke showed the old sage of Bolt Court over his 
fine house and pleasant gardens at Beaconsfield, Non 
invideo equidem, Johnson said, with placid good-will, méror 
magic. They always parted in the deep and pregnant 
phrase of a sage of our own day, except in opinion not 
disagreeing. In trath the explanation of the sympathy 
between them is not far to seek. We may well believe 
that Johnson was tacitly alive to the essentially conserva- 
tive apirit of Burke even in his most Whiggish days, And 
Burke penetrated the liberality of mind in a Tory, who 
called out with loud indignation that the Irish were in a 
most unnatural state, for there the minority prevailed over 
the majority, and the severity of the persecution exercised 
by the Protestanta of Ireland against the Catholics, exceeded 
that of the ten historic persecutions of theChristian Church, 

The parties at Beaconsfield,and the evenings at the Turk’s 
Ifead in Gerard Street, were contemporary with the famous 
days at Holbach’s country house at GrandvaL When we 
think of the reckless themes that were so recklessly dis- 
cussed by Holbach, Diderot, and the rest of that indefa- 
tigable band, we feel that, as against the French philosophic 
party, an English Tory like Johnson and an English Whig 
like Burke would have found their own differences too 
minute to be worth considering. If the group from the 
Turk’s Head could have been transported for an afternoon 
to Grandval, perhaps Johnson would have been the less 
impatient and disgusted of the two. He had the capacity 
of the more genial eort of casuist for playing with subjects, 
even moral subjects, with the freedom, versatility, and 
ease that are proper to literature. Burke, on the contrary, 
would not have failed to see, as indeed we know that he 
did not fail to see, that a social pandemonium was being 
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prepared in this intellectual paradise of open questions, 
where God and a future life, marriage and the family, 
every dogma of religion, every prescription of morality, 
and all those mysteries and pieties of human life which 
have bean sanctified by the reverence of agea, were being 
busily pulled to pieces as if they had been toys in the 
hands of a company of sportive children, Even the Bag- 
gar's Opera Burke could not endure to hear praised for ita 
wit or its music, because his mind was filled by thought 
of its misplaced levity, and he only saw the mischief which 
such a performance tended to do to society. It would be 
hard to defend his judgment in this particular case, but it 
serves to show how Burke was never content with the 
literary point of view, and how ready and vigilant he was 
for effects more profound than those of formal criticism. 
It is true that Johnson was sometimes not less austere in 
condemning s great work of art for its bad morality. The 
only tims when he wes really angry with Hannah More 
was on his finding that she had read Tom Jones—that 
vicious book, he called it; he hardly knew a more corrupt 
work, Burke's tendency towards severity of moral judg- 
ment, however, never impaired the geniality and tender- 
ness of his relations with those whom he loved. Bennet 
Langton gave Boswell an affecting eccount of Burke's last 
interview with Johnson. A few days before the old man’s 
death, Burke and four or five other friends were sitting 
round his bedside. “ Mr, Burke said to him, ‘I am afraid, 
sir, such @ number of us may be oppressive to you.’ ‘No, 
air,’ said Johnson, ‘it is not so; and I must be in a 
wretched state indeed, when your company is not a de- 
light to me.’ Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, expressive 
of being very tenderly affected, replied, ‘My dear sir, 
you have always been too good to me’ Immediately 
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afterwards he went away. This was the last circumstance 
in the acquaintance of these two eminent men.” 
* One of Burke's strongest political intimacies was only 
/ Jess interesting and significant than his friendship with 
Johnaon, William Dowdeswell had been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the short Rockingham administration of 
1765. Hoe had no brilliant gifta, but he had what was 
then thought a profound knowledge both of the principles 
and details of the administration of the national revenue, 
He was industrious, steadfast, olear-headed, inexorably 
upright. “Immersed in the greatest affairs,” as Burke 
said in his epitaph, “he never lost the ancient, native, 
genuine, English character of a country gentleman.” And 
this was the character in which Burke now and alwaya 
saw not only the trae political barrier against despotimn 
on the one hand and the rabble on the other, but the best 
moral type of civic virtue, Those who admire Burke, 
but cannot share his admiretion for the country gentle- 
man, Will perhaps justify him by the assumption that he 
clothed his favourite with ideal qualities which ought, 
even if they did not, to have belonged to that position. 
In his own modest imitation and on his own humble 
scale, he was a pattern of the activity in public duty, the 
hospitality towards friends, the assiduous protection of 
neglected worth, which ought to be among the chief 
virtues of high station, It would perhaps be doubly 
unsafe to take for granted that many of our readers have 
both turned over the pages of Crabbe’s Borough, and 
carried away in their minds from that moderately affecting 
poem, the description of Eusebius,— 
‘That pious moralist, that reasoning saint! 
Can I of worth like thine, Eusebius, speak? 
The man is willing, but the muse is weak. 
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Eusebius is intended for Burke, and the portmit is 
a literary tribute for more substantial services. 
‘When Crabbe came up from his native Aldborough, 
with three pounds and a case of surgical instruments 
in his tronk, he fondly believed that a great patron 
would be found to watch over his transformation 
from an unsuccessful apothecary into a popular poet. 
He wrote to Lord North and Lord Shelburne, but they 
did not answer his letters; bookecllers returned his 
copious manuscripts ; the three pounds gradually disap- 
peared ; the surgical instruments went to the pawnbroker's ; 
and the poet found himself an outcast on the world, 
without a friend, without employment, and without 
bread. He owed money for his lodging, and was on the 
very eve of being sent to prison, when it occurred to him to 
write to Burke. It was the moment (1781) when the final 
struggle with Lord North was at its fiercest, and Burke 
might have been absolved if, in the stress of conflict, he 
had neglected a begging-letter. As it was, the manliness 
and simplicity of Crabbe’s application touched him. He 
immediately made an appointment with the young poet, 
and convinced himself of his worth. He not only relieved 
Crabbe’s immediate distress with a sum of money that, 
as we know, came from no affluence of his own, but car- 
ried him off to Beaconsfield, installed him there as a 
member of the family, and took as much pains to find a 
printer for The Library and The Village, as if they had 
been poems of hisown. In time he persuaded the Bishop 
of Norwich to admit Crabbe, in spite of his want of a 
regular qualification, to holy orders. He then commended 
him to the notice of Lord Chancellor Thurlow. Crabbe 
found. the Tiger less formidable than his terrifying repu- 
tation, for Thurlow at their first interview presented him 
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with a hundred-pound note and afterwards gave him a 
living. The living was of no great value, it is true; and 
it was Burke who, with untiring friendship, succeeded 
in procuring something like a substantial position for him, 
by inducing the Duke of Iutland to make the young par- 
son hischaplain. Henceforth Crabbe’s career was assured, 
and he never forgot to revere and blesa tho man to whose 
generous hand he owed his deliverance. 

Another of Burke’s clienta, of whom we hardly know 
whether to say that ho is more or Jess known to our age 
than Crabbe, is Barry, a painter of disputable eminence. 
The son of a acafarer at Cork, he had been intro- 
duced to Burke in Dublin in 1762, was brought over to 
England by him, introduced to some kind of employment, 
and finally sent, with funds provided by the Burkes, to 
study art on the continent. It was characteristic of 
Burke's willingness not only to supply money but, what 
ia a far rarer form of kindness, to take active trouble, 
that he should have followed the raw student with long 
and careful letters of advice upon the proper direction of 
his studies. For five years Barry was maintained abroad 
by the Burkes. Most unhappily for himself he was cursed 
with an irritable and perverse temper, and he lacked even 
the elementary arte of conduct. Burke was generous to the 
end, with that difficult and uncommon kind of generosity 
which moves independently of gratitude or ingratitude in 
the receiver. 

From his earliest days Burke had been the eager 
friend of people in distress. While he was still a student 
at the Temple, or a writer for the booksellers, he picked 
up ® curious creature in the park, in euch unpromising 
circumstances that he could not forbear to take him 
under his instant protection. This was Joseph Emin, the 
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Armenian, who had come to Europe from India with 
strange heroic ideas in his head as to the deliverance of his 
countrymen. Burke instantly urged him to accept the few 
shillings that he happened to have in his purse, and seems 
to have found employment for him as a copyist, until for- 
tane brought other openings to the singular adventurer. 
For foreign visitors Burke had always a singular con- 
siderateness, Two Brahmins came to England as agents 
of Ragonaut Rao, and at first underwent intolerable things 
rather from the ignorance than the unkindness of our 
countrymen, Burke no sooner found out what was pass- 
ing, then he carried them down to Beaconsfield, and as it 
was summer-time he gave thom for their separate use a 
spacious garden-house, where they were freo to prepare 
their food and perform such rites as their religion pre- 
scribed. Nothing was so certain to command his fervid 
sympathy as strict adherence to the rules and ceremonics 
of an ancient and sacred ordering. 

If he never failed to perform the offices to which we are 
bound by the common sympathy of men, it is satisfactory 
to think that Burke in return received a measure of these 
friendly services, Among those who loved him best was 
Doctor Brocklesby, the tender physician who watched and 
soothed the last hours of Johnson. When we remember 
how Burke’s soul was harassed by private cares, chagrined 
by the untoward course of public events, and mortified by 
neglect from friends no less than by virulent reproach from 
foes, it makes us feal very kindly towards Brocklesby, to 
read what he wrote to Burke in 1788 :—- 


My very dear friend,— 
‘My veneration of your public conduct for many years past, 
aad my real affection for your private virtues and transcendent 
worth, made me yesterday take a liberty with you in a moment’s 
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conversation at my house, to make you an instant present of 
10001, which for years past I had by will destined as a testimony 
of my regard on my decease. This you modestly desired me not to 
think of; but I told you what I now ropeat, that unfavoured as I 
have lived for a long life, unvoticed professionally by any party 
of men, and though unknown at court, I sw rich enough to spare 
to virtue (what others waste in vice) the above sum, and still 
reserva an gunual income greater than I spend. I shall receive 
at the India House a bill I have discounted for 10002. on the 4th 
of noxt month, and then shall be happy thet you will accept this 
proof of my sincere love and esteom, and let me add, St res ampla 
domi similisque afectibus esset, I should bo bappy to repeat ihe 
like every yoar.” 

The mere transcription of the friendly man’s good letter 
has something of the effect of an exercise of religion. And 
it was only one of a series of kind acts on the part of the 
same gonerous giver. 

It is always interesting in the case of a great man to 
know how he affecied the women of his acquaintance. 
‘Women do not usually judge character either so kindly or 
eo soundly as men do, for they lack that knowledge of the 
ordeals of practical life, which gives both justice and charity 
to soch verdicts. But they are more susceptible than 
most men are to devotion and nobility in character. 
The little group of the blue-stockings of the day regarded 
the great master of knowledge and eloquence with mixed 
feelings. They felt for Burke the adoring roverence which 
women offer, with too indiscriminate a trust, to men of 
commanding power. In his case it was the moral lofti- 
nese of his character that inspired them, as much as the 
splendour of his ability. Of Sheridan or of Fox they 
could not bear to hear; of Burke they could not hear 
enough. Hannah More, and Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the 
learned translator of Epictetus, and Fanny Burney, the 
author of Zvelina and Cecilia, were all proud of his notice, 
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even while they glowed with anger at his sympathy with 
American rebels, his unkind words about the King, and 
his cruel persecution of poor Mr. Hastings, It was at 
‘Mrs. Veaey’s evening parties, given on the Tuesdays on 
which the Club dined at the Turk’s Head, that he often 
had long chats with Hannah More, She had to forget 
what she called his political malefactions, before she could 
allow herself to admire his high spirits and good humour, 
This was after the events of the Coalition, and her 
Memoirs, like the change in the mind of the Dis- 
asentera towards Burke, show what a iall that act of 
faction was believed to mark in his character. When 
he was rejected for Bristol, she moralized on the catas- 
trophe by the quaint reflection, that Providence has 
wisely contrived to render all its dispensations equal, by 
taking those talents which set one man so much above 
another, of no esteem in the opinion of those who are 
without them. 

Mies Burney has described her flutter of spirits 
when she first found herself in company with Burke 
(1782). It was at Sir Joshua’s house on the top of 
Richmond Hill, and she tells, with her usual effusion, 
how she was impreased by Burke's noble figure and com- 
manding air, his penetrating and sonorous voice, his 
eloquent and copious language, the infinite variety and 
rapidity of his discourse, Burke had something to say on 
every subject, from bits of personal gossip, up to the aweet 
and melting landscape that lay in all its beauty before 
their windows on the terrace. He was playful, serious, 
fantastic, wise. When they next met, the great man com- 
pleted his conquest by expressing his admiration of 
Evelina. Gibbon assured her that he had read the whole 
five volumes in a day; but Burke declared the feat waa 
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impossible, for he had himself read it through without 
interruption, and it had cost him three days. He showed 
his regard for the authoress in a more substantial way than 
by compliments and criticism. His last act, before going 
out of office, in 1783, was to procure for Dr. Burney the 
appointment of organist at the chapel of Chelsea. 

We have spoken of the dislike of these excellent 
women for Sheridan and Fox. In Sheridan's case Burke 
did not much disagree with them, Their characters were 
as unlike and as entipathetic as those of two men could 
be; and to antipathy of temperament was probably added 
a kind of rivalry, which may justly have affected one of 
them with an irritated humiliation. Sheridan was twenty 
years younger than Burke, and did not come into Parlia- 
ment until Burke had fought the prolonged battle of the 
American war, and had achieved the victory of Economic 
Reform. Yet Sheridan was immediately taken up by the 
party, and became the intimate and counsellor of Charles 
Fox, its leader, and of the Prince of Wales, its patron. That 
Burke siever failed to do full justice to Sheridan's brilliant 
genius, or to bestow generous and unaffected praise on his 
oratorical successes, there is ample evidence. He was of 
far too high and veracious a nature to be capable of the 
disparaging tricks of a poor jealousy. The humiliation 
lay in the fact that circumstances had placed Sheridan in 
a position, which made it natural for the world to measure 
them with one another. Burke could no more like 
Sheridan, than he could like the Beggar's Opera. 
Sheridan had a levity, a want of depth, a laxity and 
dispersion of feeling, to which no degree of intellectual 
brilliancy could reconcile 8 man of such profound, moral 
energy and social conviction as Burke. 

The thought will perhaps occur to the reader that 
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Fox was not less lax than Sheridan, and yet for Fox 
Burke Jong had the sincerest friendship. He was dis- 
solute, indolent, irregular, and the most insensate gam- 
bler that ever squandered fortune after fortune over 
the faro-table. It was his vices as much as his politica, 
that made George IIL hate Fox as an English 
Catiline, How came Burke to accept » man of this 
character, first for his disciple, then for his friend, and 
next for his leader? The answer is a simple one. In 
spite of the disorders of his life, Fox, from the time when 
his acquaintance with Burke began, down to the time when 
it came to such disastrous end, and for long years after- 
wards, was to the bottom of his heart as passionate for 
freedom, justice, and beneficence as Burke ever was. 
These great ends were as real, as constant, as overmaster 
ing in Fox as they were in Burke. No man was ever 
more deeply imbued with the generous impulses of great 
statesmanship, with chivalrous courage, with the magnili- 
cent spirit of devotion to high imposing causes, These 
qualities we may be sure, and not his power as a debater 
and as a declaimer, won for him in Burke’s heart the 
admiration which found such splendid expression in a 
passage that will remain as a stock piece of declamation 
for long generations after it was firat poured out as a sin- 
cere tribute of reverence and affection. Precisians, like 
Lafayette, might choose to see their patriotic hopes ruined 
rather than have them saved by Mirabeau, because Mira- 
peau. was a debauchee. Burke’s public morality was of 
stouter stuff, and he loved Fox because he knew that 
under the stains and blemishes that had been left by a 
deplorable education, was that sterling, inexhaustible ore 
in which noble sympathies are subtly compounded with 
resplendent powers. 
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If he was warmly attached to his political friends, 
Burke, at least before the Revolution, waa usually on fair 
terms in private life with his political opponents, There 
were few mon whose policy he disliked more than he dis- 
liked the policy of GeorgeGrenville, And we have seen that 
he criticized Grenville in a pamphlet which did not spare 
him. Yet Grenville and he did not refuse one another's 
hospitality, and were on the best terms to the very end. 
‘Wilberforce, again, was one of the staunchest friends of 
Pitt, and fought one of the greatest electioneering battles 
on Pitt's aide in the stroggle of 1784 ; but it made no diffe- 
rence in Burke’s relations with him’ In 1787 a coldness 
arose between them. Burke had delivered a strong in- 
vective against the French Treaty. Wilberforce said, 
“We can make allowance for the honourable gentle- 
man, because we remember him in better days.” The 
retort greatly nettled Burke, but the feeling soon passed 
away, and they both found a special satisfaction in the 
dinner to which Wilberforce invited Burke every session. 
“ He was a great map,” says Wilberforce. “I could never 
understand how at one time he grew to be so entirely 
neglected.” 

Outside of both political and literary circles, among 
Burke's correspondents was that wise and honest traveller 
whose name is as inseparably bound up with the prepara- 
tion of the French Revolution, as Burke's is bound up with 
ite sanguinary climax and fulfilment Arthur Young, by 
his Farmer's Letters, and Farmer's Calendar, and his ac- 
count of his travels in the southern counties of England and 
elsewhere—the story of the more famous travels in Francs 
was not published until 1792—had won a reputation as 
the best informed agricultarist of his day. Withins year 
of his settlement at Beaconsfield, we find Burke writing to 
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consult Young on the mysteries of his new occupation, 
The reader may smile as he recognizes the ardour, the 
earnestness, the fervid gravity of the political speeches, 
in letters which discuss the merits of carrots in fattening 
porkers, and the precise degree to which they should be 
boiled. Burke throws himself just as eagerly into white 
peas and Indian com, into cabbages that grow into head 
and cabbages that shoot into leaves, into experiments with 
pumpkin seed and wild paranip, as if they had been de- 
tails of the Stamp Ast, or justice to Ireland, When he 
complains that it is scarcely possible for him, with his 
numerous avocations, to get his servants to enter fully into 
his views as to the right treatment of his crops, we can 
easily understand that his farming did not help him to 
make money. It is impossible that he should have had 
time or attention to spare for the effectual direction of 
even & small farm. 

Yet if the farm brought scantier profit than it ought 
to have brought, it was probably no weak solace in 
the background of a life of harassing interests and per- 
petual disappointments, Burke was happier at Beacons- 
field than anywhere else, and he was happiest there when 
his house was full of guests. Nothing pleased him better 
than to drive a visitor over to Windsor, where he would 
expatiate with enthusiasm “on the proud Keep, rising 
in the majesty of proportion, and girt with the double 
belt of its kindred and coeval towers, overseeing and 
guarding the subjected Jand.” He delighted to point 
out the house at Uxbridge where Charles I. had 
carried on the negotiations with the Parliamentary 
Commissioners; the beautiful grounds of Bulstrode, 
where Judge Jefferies had once lived; and the church- 
yard of Beaconsfield, where lay the remaina of 
Edmund Waller, the poet. Ho wes fond of talking of 
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great statesmen—of Walpole, of Pultensy, and of Chat- 
ham. Some one had said that Chatham knew nothing 
whatever except Spenser's Faery Queen. “No matter 
how that was said,” Burke replied to one of hia visitors, 
“whoever relishes and reads Spenser as he ought to be read, 
will have a strong hold of the English language.” The 
delight of the host must have bean at least equalled 
by the delight of the guest in conversation which was thua 
ever taking new turns, branching into topical surprises, 
and at all turns and on every topic was luminous, high, 
edifying, full. 

‘No guest was more welcome than the friend of his boy- 
hood, and Richard Shackleton has told how the friendship, 
cordiality, and openness with which Burke embraced him 
was even more than might be expected from long love 
The simple Quaker was confused by the sight of what 
seemed to him eo sumptuous and worldly a life, and he went 
to rest uneasily, doubting whether God’s blessing could go 
with is But when he awoke on the morrow of his first 
visit, he told hia wife, in the language of his sect, how 
glad he was “to find no condemnation ; but on the con- 
trary, ability to put up fervent petitions with much tender- 
ness on behalf of this great luminary.” It is at his coun- 
try home that we like best to think of Burke. Ik ia still 
a touching picture to the historic imagination to follow 
him from the heat and violence of the House, where tipsy 
squires derided the greatest genius of his time, down to 
the calm shades of Beaconsfield, where he would with his 
own hands give food to a starving beggar, or medicine toa 
peasant sick of the agus ; where he would talk of the wea- 
ther, the turnips, and the hay with the team-men and the 
farm-bailiff ; and where, in the evening stillness, he would 
pace the walk under the tress, and reflect on the state of 
Europe and the distractions of his country. 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE NEW MINISTRY—WABREN HASTINGS—AURKR'S PUBLIO 
POSITION. 


Tax six yeats which followed the destruction of the Coali- 
tion were, in some respects, the most mortifying portion 
of Burke's troubled career. Pitt was more firmly seated 
in power than Lord North had ever been, and he used 
his power to carry out a policy against which it was im- 
possible for the Whigs, on their own principles, to offer 
an effective resistance. For this is the peculiarity of the 
King’s first victory over the enemies who hed done obstinate 
battle with him for nearly a quarter of acentury, He had 
driven them out of the field, but with the aid of an ally 
who was as strongly hostile to the royal system as they 
had ever been. The King had vindicated his right against 
the Whigs to choose his own ministers; but the new 
minister was himself a Whig by descent, and s reformer 
by his education and personal disposition. 

Treland was the subject of the first great battle between 
the ministry and their opponents. Here, if anywhere, 
we might have expected from Burke at lesat his usual 
wisdom and patience, We saw in a previous chapter 
(p. 23) what the political condition of Ireland was, 
when Burke went there with Hamilton in 1763. The 
American war had brought sbout a great change. 
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The King had shrewdly predicted that if Americs be- 
came free, Ireland would soon follow the same plan and 
be e separate state. In fact, along with the American 
war we had to encounter an Irish war also; but the 
latter was, as an Irish politician called it st the time, a 
smothered war. Like the Americans, the Anglo-Irish 
entered into non-importation compacts, and they inter 
dicted commerce. The Irish volunteers, first forty, then 
aixty, and at last a hundred thousand strong, were vir 
tually an army enrolled to overawe the English ministry 
and Parliament, Following the spirit, if not the actual 
path, of the Americans, they raised a ery for commercial 
and legislative independence. They were too strong to 
be resisted, and in 1782 the Irish Parliament acquired 
the privilege of initiating and conducting its own business, 
without the sanction or control either of the Privy Council 
or of the English Parliament, Dazzled by the chance of 
acquiring legialative independence, they had been content 
with the comparatively small commercial boons obtained 
by Lord Nugent and Burke in 1778, and with the removal 
of farther restrictions by the alarmed minister in the fol- 
lowing year. After the concession of their independence 
in 1782, they found that to procure the abolition of the 
remaining restrictions on their commerce—the right of 
trade, for instance, with America and Africa—the con- 
sent of the English legislature ‘was as necessary as it had 
ever been. Pitt, fresh from the teaching of Adam Smith 
and of Shelburne, brought forward in 1785 his famous 
commercial propositions. The theory of his acheme was 
that Irish trade should be free, and that Ireland should be 
admitted to a permanent participation in commercial ad- 
vantages. In return for this gain, after her hereditary 
tevenue passed a certain point, she was to devote the sux- 
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plus to purposes, such as the maintenance of the navy, in 
which the two nations had a common interest. Pitt was 
to be believed when he declared that of all the objecta 
of his political life this was, in his opinion, the most im- 
portant that he had ever engaged in, and he never expected 
to meet another that should rouse every emotion in so atrong 
8 degres as this. 

A furious battle took place in the “Trish Parliament, 
There, while nobody could deny that the eleven proposi- 
tions would benefit the mercantile interests of the country, 
it was passionately urged that the last of the proposi- 
tions, that which concerned the apportionment of Insh 
revenue fo imperial purposes, meant the enslavement of 
their unhappy island. Their fetters, they went on, were 
clenched, if the English Government was to be allowed 
thus to take the initiative in Irish legislation The 
factious course pursued by the English Opposition was 
much Jess excusable than the line of the Anglo-Irish 
leaders. Fox, who was ostentatiously ignorant of poli- 
tical economy, led the charge. He insisted that Pitt's 
measures would annihilate English trade, would destroy 
the Navigation Laws, and with them would bring our 
maritime strength to the ground. Having thus won the 
favour of the English manufacturers, he turned round to 
the Irish Opposition, and conciliated them by declaring 
with equal vehemence that the propositions were an insult 
to Ireland, and a nefarioua attempt to tamper with her 
new-born liberties, Burke followed hisleader. We may 
almost say that for once he allowed his political integrity 
to be bewildered. In 1778 and 1779 he had firmly 
reeisted the pressure which his mercantile constituents in 
Bristol had endeavoured to put upon him ; he had warmly 
supported the Irish claims, and had lost his seat in con- 
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“gequence, The precise ground which he took up in 1785 
was thie, He appears to have discerned in Pitt’s proposals 
the germ of an attempt to extract revenue from Ireland, 
identical in purpose, principle, and probable effect with 
the evermemorable attempt to extract revenue from the 
American Colonies. Whatever stress may be laid apon 
this, we find it hard to vindicate Burke from the charge 
of factiousness. Nothing can have been more unworthy 
of him than the sneer at Pitt in the great speech on the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts (1785), for stopping to pick up 
chaff and straws from the Irish revenue, instead of check- 
ing profligate expenditure in India. 

Pitt's alternative was irresistible. Situated as Ireland 
waa, she must cither be the subservient instrument of 
English prosperity, or else she must be allowed to enjoy 
the benefits of English trade, taking at the same time 
8 proportionate share of the common burdens, Adam 
Smith had shown that there was nothing incompatible with 
justice in a contribution by Ireland to the public debt 
of Great Britain. That debt, he argued, had been con- 
tracted in support of the government established by the 
Revolution ; a government to which the Protestants of 
Treland owed not only the whole authority which they 
enjoyed in their own country, but every security which 
they possessed for their liberty, property, and religion. 
The neighbourhood of Ireland to the shores of the mother 
country introduced an element into the problem, which must 
have taught every nnimpassioned observerthat the American 
solution would be inadequate for a dependency that lay 
at our very.door. Burke could not, in his calmer moments, 
have failed to recognize all this, Yethe lent himself to the 
party cry that Pitt was taking his first measures for the re- 
enslavement of Ireland. Had it not been for what he him- 
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self called the delirium of the preceding session, and which 
had still not subsided, he would have seen that Pitt was 
in truth taking his first measures for the effective deliver- 
ance of Ireland from an unjust and oppressive subordi- 
nation. The same delirium committed him to another 
equally deplorable perversity, when he opposed, with as 
many excesses in temper as fallacies in statesmanship, the 
wise treaty with France, in which Pitt partially antici- 
pated the commercial policy of an ampler treaty three- 
quarters of a century afterwards. 

A great episode in Burke’s career now opened. It waa 
in 1785 that Warren IIastings returned from India, after 
4 series of exploits as momentous and far-reaching, for 
good or evil, as have over been achieved by any English 
tuler. For years Burke had boen watching India. With 
rising wonder, amazement, and indignation he had steadily 
followed that long train of intrigue and crime which had 
ended in the consolidation of 2 now empire. With the 
return of Hastings he felt that the time had come for 
striking a severe blow, and making a signal example. He 
gave notice (June, 1785) that he would, at a future day, 
make a motion respecting the conduct of a gentleman just 
returned from India, 

Among minor considerations, we have to remember that 
Indian affairs entered materially into the great battle of 
parties. It was upon an Indian bil} that the late ministry 
had made shipwreck. It was notoriously by the aid of 
potent Indian interests that the new ministry had acquired 
a portion of its majority. To expose the misdeeds of 
our agents in India was at once to strike the minister 
who had dexteronsly secured their support, and to 
attack one of the grest strongholds of parliamentary cor- 
ruption. The proceedings against Hastings were, in the 
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first instance, regarded as a sequel to the struggle over 
Fox's East India Bill That these considerations were 
present in Burke’s thought there is no doubt, but they 
were purely secondary. It was India itself that stood 
above all else in his imagination. It had filled his mind 
and absorbed his time while Pitt was still an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, and Burke was looking forward 
to match his plan of economic reform with a greater plan 
of Indian reform. In the Ninth Report, the Eleventh 
Report, and in his speech on the India Bill of 1783, he 
had shown both how thoroughly he had mastered the 
facta, and how profoundly they had stirred his sense of 
wrong, The masterpiece known as the Speech on the 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, delivered in Parliament on a 
motion for papers (1785), handles matters of account, of 
interest turned into principal, and principal superadded 
to principal ; it deals with a hundred minute technicalities 
of teeps and tuncaws, of gomastahs and soucaring ; all 
with such a suffusion of interest and colour, with such 
nobility of idea and expression, as could only have come 
from the addition to genius of a deep morality of nature, 
and an overwhelming force of conviction. A space lesa 
than one of these pages contains such a picture of the 
devastation of the Carnatic by Hyder Ali, as may fill the 
young orator or the young writer with the same emotions 
of enthusiasm, emulation, and despair that torment the 
artist who first gazes on the Madonna at Dresden, or the 
figures of Night and Dawn and the Penseroso at Florence, 
The despair is only too well founded. No conscious study 
could pierce the secret of that just and pathetic transition 
from the havoc of Hyder Ali to the healing duties of a 
virtuous government, to the consolatory celebration of the 
tmaysteries of justice and humanity, to the warning to the 
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unlawfal creditors to silence their inauspicious tongues in 
presence of the holy work of restoration, to the generous 
proclamation against them that in every country the first 
creditor is the plough. The emotions which make the 
hidden force of such pictures come not by observation. 
They grow from the sedulous meditation of long years, 
directed by e powerful intellect and inspired by an interest 
in human well-being, which of ita own virtue bore the orator 
into the sustaining air of the upper gods. Concentrated 
passion and exhaustive knowledge have never entered into 
& more formidable combination. Yet, when Burke made 
his speech on the Nabob of Arcot’'s debts, Pitt and Gren- 
ville consulted together whether it was worth answering, 
and came to the conclusion that they need not take the 
trouble. 

Neither the scornfal neglect of his opponents, nor the dis- 
suasions of some who eat on his own side, could check the 
ardour with which Burke pressed on, as he said, to the relief 
of afflicted nations. The fact is, that Burke was not at all 
® philenthropist as Clarkson and Wilberforce were phil- 
anthropista. His sympathy was too strongly under the 
contro! of true political reason. In 1780, for instance, the 
slave-trade had attracted his attention, and he had even 
proceeded to aketch out a code of regulations which pro- 
vided for its immediate mitigation and ultimate suppres- 
sion. After mature consideration he abandoned the 
attempt, from the conviction that the strength of the 
‘West Indie interest would defeat the utmost efforts of his 
party. And he was quite right in refusing to hope from 
any political action, what could only be effected after the 
moral preparation of the bulk of the nation. And direct 
moral or philanthropic apostleship was not his fanction. 

Macaulay, in a famous passage of dazzling lustre and 
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fine historic colour, describes Burke’s holy rage against 
the misdeeds of Hastings, as dus to his sensibility. But 
sensibility to what? Not merely to those common im- 
pressions of human suffering which kindle the flame of 
ordinary philanthropy, always attractive, often so bene- 
ficent, but often so capricious and so laden with secret 
detriment. This was no part of Burke's type. ‘Nor is it 
enough to say that Burke had what is the distinctive 
mark of the true stateaman, a passion for good, wise, and 
orderly government. He had that in the strongest degree, 
All that wore the look of confusion he held in abhor 
rence, and he detected the seeds of confusion with a pene- 
tration that made other men marvel. He was far too wise 
4 man to have any sympathy with the energetic exercise of 
power for power'’s sake, He knew well that triumphs of 
violence are for the most part little better than temporary 
makeshifta, which leave all the work of government to be 
encountered afterwards by men of essentially greater 
capacity than the hero of force without ecruple. But he 
regarded those whom he called the great bad men of the 
old stamp, Cromwell, Richelieu, the Guises, the Condéa, 
with a certain tolerance, because “though the virtues of 
such men were not to be taken as a balance to their 
erimea, yet they had long views, and sanctified their 
ambition by aiming at the orderly mile, and not the 
Mestruction of their country.” What he valued was the 
deep-seated order of systems that worked by the accepted 
usea, opinions, beliefs, prejudices of 2 community. 

This love of right and stable order was nof all. That 
was itself the growth from a deeper root, partly of con- 
viction and partly of sympathy; the conviction of the 
rare and diffieult conjunctures of circumstance which 
are needed for the formation of even the radest forma 
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of social union among mankind ; and then the sympathy 
that the best men must always find it hard to withhold 
from any hoary fabric of belief, and any venerated system. 
of government, that has cherished 9 certain order and 
shed even a ray of the faintest dawn, among the violencea 
and the darkness of the race, It was reverence rather 
than sensibility, a noble and philosophic conservatism rather 
than philanthropy, which raised the storm in Burke's 
breast against the rapacity of English edventurers in India, 
and the imperial crimes of Hastings. Exactly the same tide 
of emotion which afterwards filled to the brim the cup 
of prophetic anger against the desecrators of the church 
and the monarchy of France, now poured itself out against 
those who in India had “‘ tossed about, subverted and tore 
to pieces, as if it were in the gambols of boyish unlucki- 
ness and malice, the most established rights, and the most 
ancient and most revered institutions of ages and nations.” 
From beginning to end of the fourteen years in which Burke 
pursued his campaign against Hastings, we see in every 
page that the India which ever glowed before his vision, was 
not the home of picturesque useges and melodramatic 
costume, but rather, in his own words, the land of princes 
once of great dignity, eathority and opulence; of an ancient 
and venerable priesthood, the guides of the people while 
living, and their consolation in death; of nobility of anti- 
quity and renown; of millions of ingenious mechanics, and 
millions of diligent tillers of the earth ; and finally, the land 
where might be found almost all the religions profeased by 
men, the Brahminical, the Mussalman, the Eastern and the 
‘Western Christian. When he published his speech on 
the Nabob of Arcot, Burke prefixed to it an admirable 
quotation from one of the letters of the Emperor Julian. 
And Julian too, as we all know, had a strong feeling for 
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the past. But what in that remarkable figure was only 
the sentimentalism of reaction, in Burke was a reasoned 
and philosophic veneration for all old and settled order, 
whether in the free Parliament of Great Britain, in the 
ancient aheolutism of Versailles, or in the secular pomp 
of Oude and the inviolable sanctity of Benares, the holy 
city and the garden of God. 

It would be out of place here to attempt to follow the 
details of the impeachment. Every reader has heard that 
great tale in our history, and everybody knows that it was 
Burke's tenacity and power which caused that tale to be 
told, The House of Commons would not, it is true, have 
directed that Hastings should be impeached, unlesa Pitt 
had given his sanction and approval, and how it was that 
Pitt did give his sanction and approval so enddenly and 
on grounds ostensibly so slender, remains one of the secreta 
of history. In no case would the impeachment have been 
pressed upon Parliament by the Opposition, and assented 
to by ministers, if Burke had not been there with his pro- 
digious industry, his commanding comprehensive vision, 
his burning zeal, and his power of kindling in men so 
different from him and from one another as Fox, Sheridan, 
Windham, Grey, a zeal only less intense than his own, 

Tt was in the spring of 1786 that the articles of charge 
of Hastings’s high crimes and misdemeanours, as Burke 
had drawn them, were presented to the House of Com- 
mons. It was in February, 1788, that Burke opened the 
‘vast cause in the old historic hall at Westminster, in an 
oration in which at points he was wound up to such a pitch 
of eloquence and passion that every listener, including the 
grest criminal, held his breath in an agony of horror; that 
women were carried ont fainting ; that the speaker himself 
‘became incapable of saying another word, and the specta- 
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tors of the scene began to wonder whether he would not, like 
the mighty Chatham, actually die in the exertion of his 
overwhelming powers. Among the illustrious crowd who 
thronged Westminster Hall in the opening days of the 
impeachment, was Fanny Burney. She was then in her 
odious bondage at Court, and was animated by that ad- 
miration and pity for Hastings which at Court was the 
fashion. Windham used to come up from the box of the 
managers of the impeachment to talk over with her the 
incidents of the day, and she gave him her izopressions of 
Burke's speech, which were probably those of the ma- 
jority of his hearers, for the majority were favourable to 
Hastings, ‘I told him,” says Miss Burney, “that Mr. 
Burke’s opening had struck me with the highest admiration 
of his powers, from the eloquence, the imagination, the fire, 
the diversity of expression, and the ready flow of language 
with which he seemed gifted, in a most superior manner, 
for any and every purpose to which rhetoric could lead.” 
“ And when he came to his two narratives,” I continued, 
“when he related the particulars of those dreadful mur- 
ders, he interested, he engaged, he at last overpowered 
me; I felt my cause lost. I could hardly keep on my 
seat, My eyes dreaded a single glance towards a man 60 
accused as Mr. Hastings ; I wanted to sink on the floor, 
thet they might be saved so painful asight, I had no 
hope he could clear himself; not another wish in his 
favour remained. But when from this narration Mr. 
Burke proceeded to bis own comments and declamation— 
when the charges of rapacity, cruelty, tyranny, were 
general, and made with all the violence of personal detes- 
tation, and continued and aggravated without any further 
fact or illustration ; then there appeared more of study 
than of truth, more of invective than of justice; and, 
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in short, so little of proof to so much of passion, that 
in a very short time I began to lift up my head, my 
seat was no longer uneasy, my eyes were indifferent 
which way they looked, or what object caught them, 
and before I was myself aware of the declension of Mr. 
Burke's powers over my feelings, I found myself a mere 
spectator in a public place, and looking all around it, with 
my opera-glass in my hand !” 

In 1796, six yeara after Burke’s opening, the Lords were 
ready with their verdict, It had long been anticipated. 
Hastings was acquitted. This was the close of the fourteen 
years of Isbour, from the date of the Select Committee of 
1781, “If I were to call for a reward,” Burke said, “ it 
would be for the services in which for fourteen years, 
without intermission, I showed the most industry and hed 
the least success. I mean the affairs of India; they are 
those on which I value myself the most ; most for the 
importance ; most for the labour ; most for the jadgment ; 
most for constancy and perseverance in the pursuit.” 

‘The side that is defeated on « particular issue, is often 
victorious in the wide and general outcome. Looking 
back across the ninety years that divide us from that 
memorable scene in Westminster Hall, we may see that 
Barke had more success than at first appeared, If he did 
not convict the man, he overthrew a system, and stamped 
ite principles with lasting censure and shame. Burke had 
perhaps a silent conviction that it would have been better 
for us and for India, if Clive had succeeded in his attempt 
to blow out his own brains in the Madras counting-house, 
or if the battle of Plassy had been a decisive defeat instead. 
of a decisive victory. “All these circumstances,” he once 
seid, in reference to the reaults of the investigation of the 
Belect Committee, “are not, I confess, very favourable to 
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the idea of our attempting to govern India atall But 
there we are: there we are placed by the Sovereign Dis- 
poser, and we must do the best we can in our situation, 
The situation of man is the preceptor of his duty.” If that 
situation is better understood now than it was a century 
ago, and that duty more loftily conceived, the result is 
due, so far as such results can ever be due to one man's 
action apart from the confluence of the deep impersonal 
elements of time, to the seeds of justice and humanity 
which were sown by Burke and his associates. Nobody 
now believes that Clive was justified in tricking Omichund 
by forging another man’s name ; that Impey was justified 
in hanging Nuncomar for committing the very offence for 
which Clive was excused or applauded, although forgery is 
no grave crime according to Hindoo usage, and it is the 
Gravest according to English usage; that Hastings did 
well in selling English troops to assist in the extermina- 
tion of a brave people with whom he was at peace ; that 
Benfield did well in conniving with an Eastern prince in 
& project of extortion against hie subjects. The whole 
drift of opinion has changed, and it is since the triaf of 
Hastings that the change has taken place, The question 
in Burke's time was whether oppression and corruption 
were to continue to be the guiding maxims of English 
policy. The personal disinterestedness of the ruler who 
had been the chief founder of this policy, and had most 
openly set aside all pretence of righteous principle, was 
dust in the balance. It was impossible to suppress the 
policy without striking a deadly blow at ita most eminent 
and powerful instrament. That Hastings was acquitted, 
was immaterial, The lesson of his impeachment had been 
taught with sufficiently impressive force—the great lesson 
that Asiatics have rights, and that Europeans have obli- 
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gations ; that a superior race is bound to observe the 
highest current morality of the time in all its dealings 
with the subject race. Burke is entitled to our lasting 
reverence a8 the first apostle and great upholder of integrity, 
Yaercy, and honour in the relation between his countrymen 
and their humble dependents, 

He shared the common fate of those who dare to 
strike a blow for human justice against the prejudices of 
national egotism. But he was no longer able t6 bear obloquy 
and neglect, as he had borne it through the war with the 
colonies. When he opened the impeachment of Hastings 
at Westminster, Burke was very near to his sixtieth year. 
Hannah More noted in 1786 that his vivacity had dimi- 
nished, and that business and polities had impaired his 
agreeableness. The simpletons in the House, now that they 
had at last found in Pitt a political chief who could beat 
the Whig leaders on their own ground of eloquence, know- 
ledge, and dexterity in debate, took heart as they had 
never done under Lord North. They now made deliberate 
attempt to silence the veteran by unmannerly and brutal 
interruptions, of which a mob of lower class might have 
‘been ashamed. Then suddenly came a moment of such 
excitement as has not often been seen in the annals of 
party. It became known one day in the autumn of 1788, 
that the King had gone out of his mind. 

‘The ‘news naturally caused the liveliest agitation among 
the Whigs ‘When the severity of the attack forced the 
ministry to make preparations fora Regency, the friends 
of the Prince of Wales assumed that they would speedily 
return to power, and hastened to form their plans accord- 
ingly. Fox was travelling in Italy with Mr, Armstead, and 
he had been two months away without hearing a word from 
England. The Duke of Portland sent a measenger in search 
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of him, and after a journey of ten days the messenger 
found him at Bologna. Fox instantly set off in all haste 
for London, which he reached in nine days. The three 
months that followed were time of unsurpassed activity 
and bitterness, and Burke was -at least as active and as 
bitter as the rest of them. He was the writer of the 
Prince of Wales's letter to Pitt, sometimes set down to 
Sheridan, and sometimes to Gilbert Elliot. It makes us 
feel how naturally the style of ideal kingship, its dignity, 
calm, and high self-consciousness all came to Burke. 
Although we read of his thus drawing up manifestoes and 
protests, and deciding minor questions for Fox, which Fox 
was too irresolute to decide for himself, yet we have it on 
Burke's own authority that some time elapsed after the 
return to England before he even saw Fox ; that he was not 
consulted as to the course to be purened in the grave and 
difficult questions connected with the Regency ; and that 
he knew as little of the inside of Carlton House, where 
the Prince of Wales lived, as of Buckingham House, where 
the King lived. “I mean to continue here,” he says to 
Charles Fox, “ until you call upon me; and I find myself 
perfectly easy, from the implicit confidence that I have in 
you and the Duke, and the certainty that Iam in that you 
two will do the best for the general advantage of the cause. 
In that state of mind I feel no desire whatsoever of inter- 
fering.” Yet the letter itself, and others which follow, 
testify to the vehemence of Burke’s interest in the maiter, 
and to the persistency with which he would have had 
them follow his judgment, if they would have listened. 
It is as clear that they did not listen. 

Apart from the fierce struggle against Pitt's Regency 
Bill, Burke's friends were intently occupied with the 
reconstruction of the Portland cabinet, which the king 
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had so unexpectedly dismissed five years before. This 
was a ephere in which Burke's gifts were neither required 
nor sought. We are rather in distress, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot writes, for a proper man for the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. “Lord J. Cavendish is very 
unwilling to engage again in public affairs. Fox ia to be 
Secretary of State. Burke, it is thought, would not be 
approved of, Sheridan hes not the public confidence, and 
#0 it comes down therefore to Grey, Pelham, myself, and 
perhaps Windham.” Elliot waa one of Burke’s most 
faithful and attached friends, and he was intimately con- 
cerned in all that was going on in the inner circle of the 
party, It is worth while, therefore, to reproduce his 
sccount from a confidential letter to Lady Elliot, of the 
way in which Burke's claim to recognition was at this 
time regarded and dealt with. 

Although I can tell you nothing positive about my own situs- 
tion, I was made very happy indeed yesterday by co-operating in 
the settlement of Burke's, in a manner which gives us great joy as 
well aa comfort, The Duke of Portland has felt distressed how 
to arrange Burke and his family in a manner equal to Burke's 
merits, and to the Duke’s own wishes, and at the same time so aa 
to be exempt from the many difficulties which seem to be in tho 
way. He sent for Pelham and me, as Burke's friends and hia 
own, to advise with us about it; and we dined yesterday with 
him and the Duchess, that we might have time to talk the thing 
over at leisure and without interruption efter dinner. We stayed 
socordingly, engaged in that subject till almost twelve at night, 
and our conference ended most happily, and excessively to the 
sstiafaction of us all. The Duke of Portland has the veneration 
for Burke that Windham, Pelham, myself and a few more have, 
and he thinks it impossible to do too much forhim. He considers 
the reward to be given to Burke as s credit and honour to the 
ustion, and he considers the neglect of him and his embarrassed 
situation aa having been long a reproach to the country. The 
bujust prejudice and clamour which has prevailed against him 
ead hie family only determine the Duke the more to do him 
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justice, The question was how? First, his brother Richard, 
who was Secretary to the Treasury before, will have the same 
office now, but the Duke intends to give him one of the first 
offices which falls vacant, of about 1000/4 year for life in the 
Customs, and he will then resign the Secretary to the Treasury, 
which, however, in the meanwhile is worth 80001.a year, Edmund 
Barks is to have the Pay Office, 40001 = year; but as that is pre- 
carious and he can leave no provision for his son, it would, in fact, be 
doing little or nothing of any real or substantial value unless 
some permanent provision is added to it. In this view the Duke 
ia to grant him on the Irish establishment « pension of 20001 a 
year clear for his own life, and the other half to Mrs, Burke for 
her life. This will make Burke completely happy, by leaving his 
wife and son safe from want after his death, if they should survive 
him. The Duke's affectionate anxiety to acoomplish this object, 
and his determination to set all clamour at defiance on this point 
of justice, was truly affecting, and increases my attachment for 
the Duke. . . . The Duke said the only objection to this plan 
was that he thought it was due from this conntry, and that ho 
gradged the honour of it to Ireland; bat as nothing in England 
waa ready, this plan was settled. You may think it strange that 
to this moment Burke does not know 8 word of all this, and his 
family are indeed, I believe, suffering a little under the appreben- 
sion that he may be neglected in the general scramble. I believe 
there never were three osbinet counsellors more in harmony 
on any subject than we were, nor three people happier in their 
day’s work.? 

This leaves the apparent puzzle where it was. Why 
should Burke not be approved of for Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? What were the many difficulties described 
as seeming to be in the way of arranging for Burke, ina 
manner equal to Burke's merits and the Duke of Port- 
land’s wishes? His personal relations with the chiefs 
of his party were at this time extremely cordial and 
intimate. He was constantly a guest at the Duke of 
Portland's most private dinner-parties. Fox had gone 
down to Beaconafield to recruit himself from the fatignes 

4 Life and Letters of Sir G. Biot, L 261-8, 
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of his rapid journey from Bologna, and to spend some days 
in quist with Windham and the master of the house, 
Elliot and Windham, who were talked about for a post 
for which one of them says that Burke would not have 
‘been approved, vied with one another in adoring Burke. 
Finally, Elliot and the Duke think themselves happy in 2 
day’s work, which ended in consigning the man who not 
only was, but was admitted to be, the most powerful genius 
of their party, to a thind-rate post, and that most equivocal 
distinction, a pension on the Irish establishment, The 
common explanation that it illustrates Whig exclusivencss, 
cannot be seriously received as adequate. It is probable, 
for one thing, that the feelings of the Prince of Wales had 
more to do with it, than the feelings of men like the Duke 
of Portland or Fox. We can easily imagine how little 
that most worthless of human creatures would appreciate 
the great qualities of such a man es Burke, The painful 
fact which we are unable to conceal from ourselves is, 
that the common opinion of better men than the Prince of 
‘Wales leaned in the same direction. His violence in the 
course of the Regency debates had produced strong dis- 
approval in the public, and downright consternstion in 
his own party. On one occasion he is described by a 
respectable observer as having “been wilder than ever, 
and laid himself and his party more open than ever 
speaker did. He is folly personified, but shaking his cap 
and bells under the laurel of genius. He finished bis 
wild speech in a manner next to madness,” Moore be- 
lieves that Burke's indiscretions in these trying and pro- 
longed transactions sowed the seeds of the alienation 
between him and Fox two years afterwards, Burke's 
excited state of mind showed itself in small things as well 
68 great. Going with Windham to Cariton House, Burke 
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attacked him in the coach for a difference of opinion about 
the affairs of a friend, and bebaved with euch unreasonable 
passion and such furious rudeness of manner, that his 
magnanimous admirer had some difficulty in obliterating 
the impression. The public were less tolerant. Windham 
bas told us that at this time Burke was aman decried, 
perseented, and proscribed, not being much valued even 
by his own party, and by half the nation considered as 
little better than an ingenious madman.‘ This is evidence 
beyond impeachment, for Windham loved and honoured 
Burke with the affection and reverence of a son; and he 
puts the popular sentiment on record with grief and amaze- 
ment, There is other testimony to the same effect, The 
late Lord Lansdowne, who must have heard the subject 
abundantly discussed by those who were most concerned 
in it, was once asked by a very eminent man of our own 
time, why the Whigs kept Burke out of their cabinets. 
“ Burke!” he cried; “he was so violent, so overbearing, 
eo arrogant, so intractable, that to have got on with 
him in a cabinet would have been utterly and absolutely 
impossible.” 

On the whole, it seems to be tolerably clear that the 
difficulties in the way of Burke's promotion to high office 
were his notoriously straitened circumstances; his un- 
governed exceases of party zeal and political passion ; 
finally, what Sir Gilbert Elliot calls the unjust prejudice 
and clamour against him and his family, and what Burke 
himself once called the hant of obloquy that pursued him 
all his life. The first two of these causes can scarcely have 
operated in the arrangements that were made in the Rock- 
ingham and Coalition ministries. But the third, we may 
be sure, was inceesantly at work. It would have needed 

4 Windham's Diary, p. 218. 
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social courage slike in 1782, 1783, and 1788 to give cabinet 
rank to a man round whose name there floated so many dis- 
paraging associations. Social courage is exactly the virtue 
in which the constructors of a government will always 
think themselves least able to indulge. Burke, we have to 
remember, did not stand alone before the world. Elliot 
describes a dinner party at Lord Fitzwilliem’s, et which 
four of these half-discredited Irishmen were present. 
“« Burke has now got such a tram after him as would sink 
anybody but himself :—his son, who is quite nauseated by 
all mankind ; his brother, who is liked better than his 
son, but is rather offensive with animal spirits and with 
brogue ; and his cousin, Will Burke, who is just xeturned 
unexpectedly from India, as much ruined as when he 
went many years ago, and who is a fresh charge on any 
prospects of power that Burke may ever have.” It was 
this train, and the ideas of adventurership that clang to 
them, the inextinguishable stories about pepistry and Saint 
Omer’s, the ‘auuious calumny about the letters of Junius, 
the notorious circumstances of embarrassment and needi- 
ness—it was all these things which combined with Burke's 
own defects of temper and discretion, to give the Whig 
grandees as decent a reason as they could have desired for 
keeping all the great posts of state in their own hands. 
It eoems difficult to deny that the questions of the Re- 
gency had caused the germs of a sort of dissatisfaction 
and strain in the relations between Fox and Burke. Their 
feelings to one another have been well compared to the 
mutual discontent between partners in unsuccessful play, 
where each suspects that itis the mistakes of the other that 
lost the game. Whether Burke felt conscious of the failures 
in discretion and temper, which were the real or pretended 
excuse for neglect, we cannot tell There is one passage 
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that reveals a chagrin of this kind. A few days after the 
meeting between the Duke of Portland and Elliot, for the 
purpose of settling his place in the new ministry, Burke 
went down to Beaconsfield, In writing (January 24th, 
1783) to invite Windham and Pelham to come to stay 
4 night, with promise of a leg of mutton. cooked by 6 
dairy-maid who was not s bad hand ata pinch, he goes on 
to say that his health has received some small benefit from 
his journey to the country. “But this view to health, 
though far from unnecessary to me, was not the chief 
cause of my present retreat, I began to find that I 
was grown rather too anxious; and had begun to dis 
cover to myself and to others a solicitude relative to 
the present state of affairs, which, though their strange 
condition might well warrant it in others, is certainly less 
suitable to my time of life, in which all emotions are lesa 
allowed ; and to which, most certainly, all hrman concerns 
ught in reason to become more indifferent, than to those 
who have work to do, and a good deal of day and of inex- 
hansted strength to do it in.” * 

The King’s unexpected restoration to health two or three 
weeks later, brought to nought all the hope and ambition 
of the Whigs, and confirmed Pitt in power for the rest of 
Burke's lifetime, But an event now came to pass in 
the world’s history, which transformed Burke jn an in- 
stant from a man decried, persecuted, proscribed, into an 
object of exultant adoration all over Europe. 


5 Ooevseponddence, iti. 


CHAPTER VOL 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


‘Wa have now come to the second of the two momen- 
tous changes in the world’s affaira, in which Burke playod 
an imposing and historic part. His attitude in the first 
of them, the struggle for American independence, com- 
mands almost without alloy the admiration and reverence 
of posterity, His attitude in the second of them, the 
great revolution in France, has raised controversies which 
can only be compared in heat and duration to the master 
controversies of theology. If the history of society were 
written as learned men write the history of the Christian 
faith and its churches, Burke would figure in the same strong 
prominence whether deplorable or glorious, as Arius and 
Athanasius, Augustine and Sabellius, Luther and Ignatius. 
Tf we ask how it is that now, nearly a century after the event, 
men are still discussing Burke’s pamphlet on the Revolution 
as they are still discussing Bishop Butler's Analogy, the 
answer is that in one cese as in the other the questions at 
iasue are still unsettled, and that Burke offers in their 
highest and most comprehensive form all the considera- 
tions that belong to one side of the dispute. He was not 
of those, of whom Coleridge said that they proceeded with 
much solemnity to solve the riddle of the French Revo- 
Tution by anecdotes. He suspended it in the same light 
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of great social ideas and wide principles, in which its 
authors and champions professed to represent it. Un- 
happily he advenced from criticiam to practical exhorta- 
tion, i in gur opinion the most mischievous and indefensible 
that has ever been pressed by any statesman on any 
nation. But the force of the criticism remains, ita fore- 
sight remains, ite commemoration of valuable elementa of 
life which men were forgetting, its discarnment of the 
limitations of things, its sense of the awful emergencies of 
the problem. When our grandchildren have made up their 
minds, once for all, as to the merits of the social transfor- 
mation which dawned on Europe in 1789, then Burke's 
Reflections will become a mere literary antiquity, and not 
bofore. 

From the very beginning Burke looked upon the pro- 
ceedings in France with distrust. He had not » moment 
of enthusiasm or sympathy of which to repent. When 
the news reached England that the insurgents of Paris 
had stormed the Bastille, Fox exclaimed with exulta- 
tion, how much it was the greatest event that had ever 
happened in the world, how much the best. Is it an in- 
firmity to wish for an instant that some such phrase of 
generous hope had escaped from Burke ; that he had for 
day or an hour undergone that fine illusion which was 
lighted up in the spirits of men like Wordsworth and 
Coleridge? ‘Those great poets, who were destined one 
day to preach even a wiser and a loftier conservatiam 
than his own, have told us what they felt— 

‘When France in wrath her giant limba upreared, 
And with that oath, which amote air, earth, and aes, 
Stamped her strong foot, and said she would be free. 

Burke from the first espied the looming ehadow of 

catastrophe. In August he wrote to Lord Charlemont 
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that the events in France had something paradoxical and 
mysterious about them; that the outbreak of the old 
Parisian ferocity might be no more than a sudden explo- 
sion, but if it should happen to be character rather than 
accident, then the people would need « strong hand like 
that of their former masters to coerce them; that all 
depended upon the French having wise heads among 
them, and upon these wise heads, if such there were,- 
acquiring an authority to match their wisdom. There is 
nothing hero but a calm and sagacious suspense of judg- 
ment. It soon appeared that the old Parisian ferocity was 
still alive, In tho events of October, 1789, when the 
mob of Paris marched out to Versailles and marched back 
again with the King and Queen in triumphal procession, 
Burke felt in his heart that the beginning of the end had 
come, and that the catastrophe was already at hand, In 
October he wrote a long letter to the French gentleman 
to whom he afterwards addressed the Reflections, “You 
hope, sir,” he said, “that I think the French deserving of 
liberty. I cortainly do. I certainly think that all men 
who desire it deserve it. We cannot forfeit our right 
to it, but by what forfeits our title to the privileges of 
our kind, The liberty I mean is social freedom. It is 
that state of things in which liberty is secured by equality 
of restraint. This kind of liberty is, indeed, but another 
name for justice. Whenever a separation is made be- 
tween liberty and justice, neither is in my opinion safe.” 
The weightiest and most important of all political truths, 
and worth half the fine things that poets have sung about 
freedom—if it could only have been respected, how 
different the course of the Revolution! But the engineer 
who attempts to deal with the abysmal rush of the falls 
of Niagara, must put aside the tools that constructed the 
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Bridgewater Canal and the Chelsea Waterworks, No- 
body recognised so early as Burke that France had really 
embarked among cataracta and boiling gulfs, and the pith 
of all his first criticisms, including the Reflections, was 
the proposition that to separate freedom from justice was 
nothing else than to steer the ahip of state direct into the 
Maeletrom. It is impossible to deny that this was true, 
Unfortunately it was a truth which the wild spirita that 
were then abroad in the storm made of no avail. 

Destiny aimed an evil stroke when Burke, whose 
whole soul was bound up in order, peace, and gently 
enlarged precedent, found himself face to face with the 
portentous man-devouring Sphinx. He, who could not 
endure that a few clergymen should be allowed to sub- 
scribe to the Bible instead of to the Articles, saw the 
encient Church of Christendom prostrated, its possessions 
confiscated, its priests proscribed, and Christianity iteelf 
officially superseded. The economical reformer, who 
when his zeal was hottest declined to discharge a tide- 
waiter or a scullion in the royal kitchen who should 
have acquired the shadow of a vested interest in hia post, 
beheld two great orders stripped of their privileges and 
deprived of much of their lands, though their possession 
had been sanctified by the express voice of the laws 
and the prescription of many centuries, He, who was 
full of apprehension and anger at the proposal to take 
away a member of Parliament from St. Michael’s or Old 
Sarum, had to look on while the most august monarchy 
in Europe was overturned. The man who dreaded 
fanatics, hated atheists, despised political theorisera, and 
was driven wild at the notion of applying metaphysical 
righte and abstract doctrines to public affairs, sud- 
denly beheld a whole kingdom given finally up to 
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fanatics, atheista, and theorisers, who talked of no- 
thing but the rights of man, and deliberately set as wide 
a gulf as ruin and bloodshed could make between them- 
selves and every incident or institution in the history of 
their land. The statesman who had once declared, and 
habitually proved, his preference for peace over even 
trath, who had all his life surrounded himself with a 
mental paradise of order and equilibrium, in a moment 
found himself confronted by the stupendous and awful 
epectre which a century of disorder had raised in its 
sapreme hour, It could not have been difficult for 
any one who had studied Burke's character and career, to 
foretell all that now came to pass with him, 

It was from an English, and not from a French point 
of view, that Burke was first drawn to write upon the 
Revolution. The 4th of November was the anniversary 
of the landing of the Prince of Orange, and the first act 
in the Revolution of 1688, The members of an associa- 
tion which called itself the Revolution Society, chiefly 
composed of Dissenters, but not without a mixture of 
Churchmen, including afew peers and a good many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, met as usual to hear a 
sermon in commemoration of the glorious day. Dr. Price 
was the preacher, and both in the morning sermon, and 
in the speeches which followed in the festivities of the 
aftemoon, the French were held up to the loudest admi- 
ration, as having carried the principles of our own Revo- 
lation to @ loftier height, and having opened boundless 
hopes to mankind, By these harmless proceedings 
Burke's anger and scom ware aroused to a pitch which 
must seem to us, as it seemed to not a few of his contem- 
poraries, singularly out of all proportion to its causa 
Deeper things were doubtless in ailent motion within him. 
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He set to work upon a denunciation of Price’s doctrines, 
with a velocity that reminds us of Aristotle's comparison 
of anger to the overhasty servant, who runs off with all 
peed before he has listened to half the message. Thia 
was the origin of the Reflections, ‘The design grew as the 
writer went on. His imagination took firs; his memory 
quickened a throng of impressive associations ; his excited 
vision revealed to him a band of vain, petulant upstarte 
porsecuting the ministers of a sacred religion, insulting s 
virtuous and innocent sovereign, and covering with humi- 
liation the sugust daughter of the Casars; his mind 
teemed with the sage maxims of ths philosophy of things 
established, and the precepte of the gospel of order. Every 
courier that crossed the Channel supplied new material 
to hiscontempt and his alarm. He condemned the whole 
method and course of the French reforms. His judgment 
was in suspense no more, He no longer distrusted ; he 
hated, despised, and began to dread. 

Men soon began to whisper abroad that Burke thought 
ill of what was going on over the water. When it trans. 
pired that he was writing a pamphlet, the world of letters 
was stirred with the liveliest expectation. The name of 
the author, the importance of the subject, and the singn- 
larity of his opinions, so Mackintosh informs us, all in- 
fismed the public curiosity. Soon after Parliament met 
for the session (1790), the army estimates were brought 
up. Fox criticised the increase of our forces, and inci- 
dentally hinted something in praise of the French army, 
which had shown that » man could be a soldier without 
ceasing to bes citizen. Some days afterwards the subject 
was revived, and Pitt, a8 wall es Fox, avowed himself hope- 
fol of the good effect of the Revolution upon the order 
and government of France, Burke followed in a very 
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different vein, openly proclaiming that dislike and fear of 
the Revolution which was to be the ons ceaseless refrain of 
all that he spoke or wrote for the rest of his life. He 
deplored Fox’s praise of the army for breaking their lewful 
allegiance, and then he proceeded with ominous words to 
the effect that, if any friend of his should concur in any 
measures which should tend to introduce such a democracy 
as that of France, he would abandon his best friends and 
join with his worst enemies to oppose either the means or 
the end, This has unanimously been pronounced one of 
the most brilliant and effective speeches that Burke ever 
made. Fox rose with distress on every feature, and 
made the often-quoted declaration of his debt to Burke :— 
“If all the politics] information I have learned from 
‘books, all which I have gained from science, and all which 
my knowledge of the world and its affairs has taught me, 
were put into one acale, and the improvement which I 
have derived from my right honourable friend’s instruction 
and conversation were placed in the other, I ahould be at 
& loss to decide to which to give the preference. I have 
learnt more from my right honourable friend, than from 
all the men with whom I ever conversed.” All seemed 
likely to end in a epirit of conciliation, until Sheridan 
rose, and in the plainest terms that he could find, expreased 
his dissent from everything that Burke had said. Burke 
immediately renounced his friendship. or the first 
time in his life he found the sympathy of the House 
vehemently on his side, 

In the following month (March, 1790) this unpromising 
incident was succeeded by an aberration which no ra- 
tions] man will now undertake to defend. Fox brought 
forward a motion for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, He did this in accordance with a recent sug- 
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gestion of Burke's own, that he should strengthen his 
political position by winning the support of the Dissenters. 
Burke himself had slways denounced the Test Act as 
‘bad, and as an abuse of sacred things. To the amazement 
of everybody, and to the infinite scandal of his party, he 
now pronounced. the Dissenters to be disaffected citizena, 
and refused to relieve them. Well might Fox say that 
Burke's words had filled him with grief and shame, 
Meanwhile the great rhetorical fabric gradually arose, 
Burke revised, erased, moderated, strengthened, emphasized, 
wrote and re-wrote with indefatigable industry. With the 
manuscript constantly under his eyes, he lingered busily, 
pen in hand, over paragraphs and phrases, antithases and 
apophthegms. The Reflections was no superb improvisation. 
Tts composition recalls Palms Giovine’s account of the 
mighty Titian’s way of working ; how the master made 
his preparations with resolate strokes of a heavily-laden 
brush, and then turned his picture to the wall, and by- 
and-by resumed again, and then again and again, redroas- 
ing, adjusting, modelling the light with a rub of his finger, 
or dabbing a spot of dark colour into some comer with a 
touch of his thumb, and finally working ail his amirchea, 
contrasts, abruptnesses, into the glorious harmony that we 
know. Burke was so unwearied in this insatiable correo- 
tion and alteration, that the printer found it necessary, 
instead of making the changes marked upon the proof 
sheeta, to set up the whole in type afresh, The work 
‘was upon the easel for exactly a year. It was November 
{1790) before the result came into the hands of the public. 
Tt was a amall octavo of three hundred and fifty-six pages, 
in contents rather leas than twice the present volume, 
pound in an unlettered wrapper of grey paper, and sold 
for five shillings. In less than twelve months it reached 
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ite eleventh edition, and it has been computed that not 
many short of thirty thousand copies were sold within 
the next six years. 

The first curiosity had languished in the course of ths long 
delay, but it was revived in its strongest force when the book 
itwelf appeared. A remarkable effect instantly followed. 
Before the Reflections was published, the predominant 
sentiment in England had been one of mixed astoniah- 
ment and sympathy. Pitt had expressed this common 
mood both in the House of Commons and in private, It 
was impossible for England not to be amazed at the up- 
rising of a nation whom they had been accustomed to 
think of as willing alaves, and it was impossible for her, 
when the scene did not happen to be the American colo- 
niea or Ireland, not to profess good wishes for the cause 
of emancipation all over the world, Apart from the natural 
admiration of a free people fore neighbour struggling to 
‘be free, Fingland saw no reason to lament a blow to a 
soversign and a government who had interfered on the 
side of her insurgent colonies. To this easy state of mind 
Burke's book put an immediate end. At once, as contam- 
poraries assure us, it divided the nation into two parties. 
On both sides it precipitated opinion. With a long- 
resounding blast on his golden trampet Burke had un- 
farled a new flag, and half the nation hurried to rally to 
it—that half which had scouted his views on America, 
which had bitterly disliked his plan of Economic Reform, 
which had mocked his ideas on religious toleration, and 
which 2 moment before had hated and reviled him beyond 
all men living, for his fierce tenacity in the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings, The King said to everybody who 
came near him that the book was a good book, a very 
good book, and every gentleman ought to read it. The 
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universities began to think of offering the scarlet. gown of 
their most honourable degree to the assailant of Price and 
the Dissenters, The great army of the indolent good, the 
people who Jead excellent lives and never use their reason, 
took violent alarm. The timorous, the weak-minded, the 
bigoted, were suddenly awakened to a sense of what they 
owed to themselves. Burke gave them the key which 
enabled them to interpret the Revolution in harmony with 
their usual ideas and their temperament. 

‘Reaction quickly rose to a high pitch. One preacherina 
parish church in the neighbourhood of London celebrated 
the anniversary of the Restoration of King Charles II. bya 
sermon, in which the pains of eternal damnation were con- 
fidently promised to political disaffection. Romilly, men- 
tioning to a friend that the Reflections had got into a four- 
teenth edition, wondered whether Burke was not rather 
sshamed of his success. It ia when we come to the rank and 
file of reaction, that we find it hard to forgive the man of 
genius who made himself the organ of their selfishness, their 
timidity, and their blindness. We know, alas, that the 
parta of his writings on French affairs to which they would 
fly, were not likely to be the parts which calm men 
now read with sympathy, but the scoldings, the scream- 
ings, the unworthy vituperation with which, especially in 
the latest of them, he attacked everybody who took part 
in the Revolution, from Condorcet and Lafayette down to 
Marat and Conthon. It was the feet of clay that they 
adored in their image, and not the head of fine gold and 
the breasts and the armas of silver. 

On the continent of Europe the excitement was as great 
among the ruling classes as it was at home. Mirabeau, 
who had made Burke’s acquaintance some years before in 
England, and even been his guest at Beaconsfield, now 
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made the Reflections the text of more than one tremendous 
philippic. Louis XVI. is said to have translated the book 
into French with his own hand. Catherine of Russia, 
Voltaire’a adored Semiramis of the North, the benefactress 
of Diderot, the ready helper of the philosophic party, 
pressed her congratulations on the great pontiff of the old 
order, who now thundered anathema against the philoao- 
phers and all their works. 

It is important to remember the stage which the 
Revolution had reached, when Burke was composing his 
attack upon it. The year 1790 was precisely the 
time when the hopes of the best men in France shone 
moat brightly, and seemed most reasonable. There had 
been disorders, and Paris still had ferocity in her mien, 
But Robespierre was an obscure figure on the back 
benches of the Assembly. Nobody had ever heard of 
Danton. The name of Republic had never been so much 
as whispered. The King still believed that constitutional 
monarchy would leave him as much power as he desired. 
He had voluntarily gone to the National Assembly, and 
in simple language had exhorted them all to imitate his 
example by professing the single opinion, the single 
interest, the single wish—attachment to the new consti 
tution, and ardent desire for the peace and happiness of 
France, The clergy, it ia true, were violently irritated by 
the apoliation of their goods, and the nobles had crossed 
the Rhine, to brood impotently in the safety of Coblens 
over projects of a bloody revenge upon their country, 
But France, meanwhile, paid little heed either to the 
anger of the clergy or the memaces of the emigrant 
nobles, and at the very moment when Burke was writing 
hig most sombre pages, Paris and the provincea were cele- 
brating with transports of joy and enthusiasm the civic 
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oath, the federation, the restorstion of concord to the land, 
the final establishment of freedom and justicein a regene- 
rated France. This was the happy scene over which Burks 
suddenly stretched out the right arm of an inspired 
prophet, pointing to the cloud of thunder and darkness 
that was gathering on the hills, and proclaiming to them 
the doom that had bean written upon the wall by the 
fingera of an inexorable hand. It is no wonder that 
when the cloud burst and the doom was fulfilled, men 
turned to Burke, as they went of old to Ahithophel, 
‘whose counsel was as if a man had inquired of the oracle 
of God, 

I¢ is not to our purpose to discuss all the propositions 
advanced in the Reflections, much leas to reply to them. 
‘The book is like some temple, by whose structure and 
design we allow ourselves to be impressed, without being 
careful to measura the precise truth or fitness of the 
worship to which it was consecrated by its first founders, 
Just as the student of the Politice of Aristotle may 
well accept all the wisdom of it, without caring to 
protest st every turn against slavery as the basis of a 
society, so we may well cherish all the wisdom of the 
Reflections, at this distance of time, without marking aa a 
tubris on every page that half of these impressive formule 
and inspiring declamations were irrelevant to the occasion 
which called them forth, and exercised for the hour an 
influence that was purely mischievous, Time permits to 
us thia profitable lenity. In reading this, the first of his 
invectives, it is important for the sake of clearness of 
judgment to put from our minds the practical policy 
which Burke afterwards so untiringly urged upon his 
countrymen. As yet there isno exhortation to England 
to interfere, We still listen to the voice of the states 
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man, and are not deafened by the passionate cries of the 
preacher of acrusade, When Burke wrote the Reflections, 
he was justified in criticising the Revolution as an ex- 
traordinary movement, but still a movement professing 
to be conducted on the principles of rational and practi- 
cable politics. They were the principles to which com- 
petent onlookers like Jefferson and Morris had expected 
the Assembly to conform, but to which the Assembly 
never conformed for an instant. It was on the principles 
of rational politics that Fox and Sheridan admired it, 
On these principles Burke condemned it. He declared 
that the methods of the Constituent Assembly, up to the 
summer of 1790, were unjust, precipitate, deatructive, and 
without stability. Men had chosen to build their house 
on the sands, and the winds and the seas would speedily 
beat against it and overthrow it, 

His prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. What ia 
still more important for the eredit of his foresight is, that 
not only did his prophecy come true, but it came true for 
the reasons that he had fixed upon. It was, for instance, 
the constitution of the Church, in which Burke saw the 
worst of the many bad mistakes of the Assembly. History, 
now slowly shaking herself free from the passions of a 
century, agrees that the civil constitution of the clergy 
was the measure which, more than any other, decisively 
put an end to whatever hopes there might have been of 
@ peaceful transition from the old order to the new. A 
still more striking piece of foresight is the prediction 
of the despotism of the Napoleonic Empire. Burke 
had compared the levelling policy of the Assembly in 
their geometrical division of the departments, and their 
isolation from one another of the bodies of the state, to the 
treatment which a conquered country receives at the hands 
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of ita conquerors, Like Romans in Greece or Macedon, the 
French innovators had destroyed the bonds of union, under 
colour of providing for the independence of each of their 
cities. “ If the present project of a Republic should fail,” 
Burke said, with a prescience really profound, “all secu- 
tities to a moderate freedom fail with it. All the indirect 
restraints which mitigate despotism are removed; insomuch 
that, if monarchy should ever again obtain an entire ascen- 
dancy in France under this or any other dynasty, it will 
probably be, if not voluntarily tempered at setting out by 
the wise and virtuous counsels of the prince, the most 
completely arbitrary power that ever sppeared on earth.” 
Almost at the same moment Mirabeau was secretly writing 
to the King, that their plan of reducing all citizens to a 
aingle class would have delighted Richelieu. This equal 
aurface, he said, facilitates the exercise of power, and many 
reigna in an absolute government would not have done as 
much as this single year of revolution, for the royal 
authority. Time showed that Burke and Mirabeau were 
right, 

. History ratifies nearly all Burke's strictures on the levity 
and precipitancy of the first set of actors in the revolu- 
tionary drama. No part of the Reflections is more ener- 
getic than the denunciation of geometric and literary 
methods ; and these are just what the modern explorer 
hits upon, as one of the fatal secrets of the catastrophe. 
De Tocqueville's chapter on the causes which mnde literary 
men the principal persons in France, and the effect which 
this had upon the Revolution (Bk. us. ch. i), is only a 
little too cold to be able to pass for Burke's own. Quinet’s 
work on the Revolution is one long sermon, full of elo- 
quence and cogency, upon the incapacity and blindnesa 
of the men who undertook the conduct of a tremendous 
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crisis upon mere literary methods, without the moral 
courage to obey the logic of their beliefs, with the student's 
ignoranes of the eager passion and rapid imagination of 
multitudes of men, with the pedant’s misappreciation of a 
people, of whom it has been said by one of themselves, 
that there never was a nation more led by its sensations, 
and less by its principles, Comte, again, points impres- 
sively to the Revolution as the period which illustrates 
more decisively than another, the peril of confounding the 
two great functions of speculation and political action : 
and be speaks with just reprobation of the preposterous 
idea in the philosophic politicians of the epoch, that 
society was at their disposal, independent of its past 
development, devoid of inherent impulses, and easily 
capable of being morally regenerated by the mere modi- 
fication of legislative rules, 

What then was it that, in the midst of so much per- 
spicacity as to detail, blinded Burke at the time when he 
wrote the Reflections, to the true nature of the movement ? 
Is it not this, that he judges the Revolution as the solution 
of a merely political question} If the Revolution had 
been merely political, his judgment would have been 
adequate. The question was much deeper. It was a 
social question that burned under the surface of what 
seemed no more than a modification of external arrange- 
ments. That Burke was alive to the existence of social 
problems, and that he was even tormented by them, we 
know from an incidental passage in the Reflections. There 
he tells us how often he had reflected, and never reflected 
without fesling, upon the innumerable servile and degrading 
occupations to which by the social economy so many 
wretches are inevitably doomed. He had pondered 
whether there could be any means of rescuing these 
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unhappy people from their miserable industry, without 
disturbing the natural course of things, and im, ing the 
great wheel of circulation which is turned by tir labour. 
This is the vein of that striking passage in hi: ¢irst com- 
position, which I have already quoted (p. 16,.. Burke 
did not yet see, and probably never saw, that one key to 
the events which astonished and exasperated him, was 
simply that the persons most urgently concerned had 
taken the riddle which perplexed him, into their own 
hands, and had in fiery earnest act about their own 
deliverance. The pith of the Revolution, up to 1790, 
was less the political constitution, of which Burke says so 
much and so much that is true, than the social and econo- 
mic transformation, of which he says so little. It was not 
@ question of the power of the King, or the measure of an 
electoral circumscription, that made the Revolution ; it was 
the iniquitous distribution of the taxes, the scourge of 
the militia service, the scourge of the road service, the 
destructive tyranny exercised in the vast preserves of 
wild game, the vexatious rights and imposts of the lords 
gf manors, and all the other odious burdens and heavy 
impediments on the prosperity of the thrifty and indus- 
trious part of the nation. If he had seen ever so clearly 
-that one of the most important sides of the Revolution 
in progress was the rescue of the tiller of the soil, Burke 
would still doubtless have viewed events with bitter sus- 
picion. “ For the process could not be executed without 
disturbing the natural course of things, and without 
violating his principle that all changes should find us 
with our minds tenacious of justice and tender of pro- 
perty. A closer examination than he chose to give, of 
the current administration alike of justice and of property 
under the old system, would have explained to him that 
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an hour had come in which the spirit of property and of 
justice cgasfelled a supersession of the letter. 
If Buygo had insisted on rigidly keeping sensibility to 
(bs ees of ths Fem peepee ob the discussion, on 
the sevund that the whole subject was one for positive 
knowledge and logical inference, his position would have 
been intelligible and defensible, Ho followed no such 
‘course, His pleading turns constantly to arguments 
] trom feeling ; but it is always to feeling on one side, and 
to a sensibility that is only alive to the consecrated force 
of historic associations. How much pure and uncontrolled 
emotion had to do with what ought to have been the 
reasoned judgments of his understanding, we know on his 
own evidence, He had sent the proof-sheets of a part of 
his book to Sir Philip Francis. They contained the 
famous passage describing the French Queen as he had 
seen her seventeen years before at Versailles. Francia 
bluntly wrote to him that, in his opinion, all Burke's 
eloquence about Marie Antoinette was no better than pure 
foppery, and he referred to the Queen herself as no better 
than Messalina. Burke was so excited by this, that his 
eon, in a rather officions letter, begged Francis not to 
repeat such stimulating remonstrance. What is interest- 
ing in the incident is Burke’s own reply. He knew 
nothing, he said, of the story of Messalina, and declined 
the obligation of proving judicially the virtues of all those 
whom he saw suffering wrong and contumely, before he 
endeavoured to interest others in their sufferings, and 
before endeavouring to kindle horror against midnight 
assassins at backstairs and their more wicked abottora in 
pulpits, And then he went on, “I tell you again 
that the recollection of the manner in which I saw the 
Queen of France in the year 1774 [1773], and the com 
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trast between that brilliancy, splendour, and beauty, with 
the prostrate homage of a nation to her, and the abomin- 
able scene of 1789 which I was describing, did draw 
tears from me and wetted my paper. These tears came 
again into my eyes almost as often as I looked at the 
description—-they may again.” 

The answer was obvious. It was well to pity the un- 
merited agonies of Marie Antoinette, though as yet, we 
must remember, she had suffered nothing beyond the in- 
dignities of the days of October at Versailles, But did 
not the protracted agonies of a nation deserve the tribute 
of a tear} As Paine asked, were men to weep over the 
plumage, and forget the dying bird? The bulk of the 
people must labour, Burke told them, “to obtain what by 
labour can be obtained; and when they find, as they 
commonly do, the success disproportioned to the endea- 
vour, they must be taught their consolation in the final 
proportions of eternal justice.” When we learn that a 
Lyons silk weaver, working as hard as he could for over 
seventeen hours a day, could not earn money enough to 
pyocure the most bare and urgent neceasariea of subsist- 
ence, we may know with what benignity of brow eternal 
jostice must have presented herself in the garret of 
that hapless wretclt. It was no idle abstraction, no meta- 
physical right of man for which the French cried, but 
only the practical right of being permitted, by their own 
toil, to save themselves and the little ones about their 
knees from hunger and cruel death. The mainmortable 
eerfs of ecclesiastics are variously said to have been a 
million and a million and a half at the time of the Revo- 
Iution. Burke's horror, as he thought of the priests and 
prelates who left palaces and dignities to earn a scanty 
living by the drudgery of teaching their language in 

xu 
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atrange lands, should have been alleviated by the thought 
that a million or more of men were rescued from ghastly 
material misery. Are we to be so overwhelmed with sor 
row over the pitiful destiny of the men of exalted rank and 
sacred function, as to have no tears for the forty thousand 
serfs in the gorges of the Jura, who were held in dead- 
hand by the Bishop of Saint-Clande? 

The simple truth is that Burke did not know enough 
of the subject about which he was writing. When he 
said, for instance, that the French before 1789 possessed 
all the elements of a constitution that might be made 
nearly as good as could be wished, he said what many of 
his contemporaries knew, and what all subsequent investi- 
gation and meditation have proved, to be recklessly ill-con- 
sidered and untrue. As to the social state of France, his 
information was still worse. He saw the dangers and dis- 
orders of the new aystem, but he saw a very little way 
indeed into the more cruel dangers and disorders of the old. 
Mackintosh replied to the Reflections with manliness and 
temperance in the Vindiciw Gallicw. Thomas Paine 
replied to them with an energy, courage, and eloquenee 
worthy of his cause, in the Rights of Man But the 
substantial and decisive reply to Burke came from his 
former correspondent, the farmer at Bradfield in Suffolk, 
Arthur Young published his Travels tn France some 
eighteen months after the Reflections (1792), and the 
pages of the twenty-first chapter in which he closes his 
performance, as 8 luminous criticism of the most impor 
tant side of the Revolution, are worth a hundred times 
more than Burke, Mackintosh, and Paine all put together. 
Young afterwards became panic-stricken, but his book re- 
mained, There the writer plainly enumerates without 
trope or invective the intolerable burdens under which 
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the great mass of the French people had for long years been 
groaning. It was the removal of these burdens that made 
the very heart's core of the Revolution, and gave to 
France that new life which so soon astonished and 
terrified Europe. Yet Burke seems profoundly uncon- 
scious of the whole of them. He even boldly asserts that, 
when the several orders met in their bailliages in 1789, to 
choose their representatives and draw up their grievances 
and instructions, in no one of these instructions did they 
charge, or even hint at, any of those things which had drawn 
upon the usurping Assembly the detestation of the rational 
part of mankind. He could not have made a more enor- 
mous blunder. There was not a single great change 
made by the Assembly, which had not been demanded in 
the lists of grievances that had been sent up by the 
nation to Versailles, The division of the kingdom into 
districts, and the proportioning of the representation 
to taxes and population; the suppression of the intendanta ; 
the suppression of all monks and the sale of their gooda 
and estates; the abolition of feudal righta, duties and 
segvices ; the alienation of the King’s domains ; the demo- 
lition of the Bastille ; these and all else were in the prayers 
of half the petitions that the country had laid at the feet 
of the King, 

If this were merely an incidental blunder in a fact, it 
might be of no importance, But it was a blunder which 
went to the very root of the discussion. The fact that 
France was now at the back of the Assembly, inspiring 
its counsels and ratifying ite decrees, was the cardinal 
element, and that is the fact which at this stage Burke 
systematically ignored. That he should have so ignored 
it, left him in a curious position, for it left him without 
any rational explanation of the sources of the policy which 
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kindled his indignation and contempt. A publicist can 
never be sure of his position, until he can explain to him- 
self even what he does not wish to justify to others. 
Burke thought it enough to dwell upon the immense 
number of lawyers in the Assembly, and to show that 
lawyers ate naturally bad statesmen. He did not look 
the state of things steadily in the face, It was no easy 
thing to do, but Burke was a man who ought to 
have done it. He set all down to the ignorance, folly, 
and wickedness of the French leaders, This was as 
shallow as the way in which his enemies, the philo- 
sophers, used to set down the superstition of eighteen 
centuries to the craft of priests, and all defects in the 
government of Europe to the cruelty of tyrants. How it 
came about that priests and tyrants acquired their irresis- 
tible power over men’s minds, they never inquired. And 
Burke never inquired into the enthusiastic acquiescence 
of the nation, and, what was most remarkable of all, 
the acquiescence of the army, in the strong measures 
of the Assembly, Burke was in truth so appalled 
by the magnitude of the enterprise on which 

had embarked, that he utterly forgot for once the necessity 
in political affairs, of seriously understanding the origi- 
nating conditions of things, He was strangely content 
with the explanations that came from the malignants 
at Coblenz, and he actually told Francis that he charged 
the disorders not on the mob, but on the Duke of 
of Orleans and Mirabeau, on Barnave and Bailly, on 
Lameth and Lafayette, who had spent immense sums 
of money, and used innumerable arts, to stir up the 
populace throughout France to the commission of the 
enommities that were shocking the conscience of Europe. 
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mastered by something that was deeper in him than 


reason, 

This brings me to remark a really singular trait. In 
spits of the predominance of practical sagacity, of the 
habit and spirit of public business, of vigorous actuality 
in Barke’s character, yet at the bottom of all his thoughts 
about communities and governments there lays certainmys- 
ticiam. It was no irony, no literary trope, when he talked 
of our having taught the American husbandman “piously 
to believe in the mysterious virtue of wax and parchment,” 
He waa using no idle epithet, when he described the 
disposition of a stupendous wisdom, “moulding together 
the great mysterious incorporation of the human race,” 
To him there actually was an element of mystery in tho 
cohesion of men in societies, in political obedience, in the 
sanctity of contract ; in all that fabric of law and charter 
and obligation, whether written or unwritten, which is the 
sheltering bulwark between civilization and barbarism. 
‘When reason and history had contributed all that they 
could to the explanation, it seemed to him as if the vital 
fagce, the secret of organization, the binding framework, 
must atill come from the impenetrable regions beyond 

» reasoning and beyond history. There was another great 
conservative writer of that age, whose genius was aroused 
into a protest against the revolutionary spirit, as vehement 
as Burke's, This was Joseph de Maistre, one of the most 
learned, witty, and acute of all reactionary philosophers, 
De Maistre wrote a book on the Generative Principle of 
Political Constitutions, He could only find this principle 
in the operation of occult and supernatural forces, pro- 
ducing the half-divine legislators who figure mysteriously 
in the early history of nations. Hence he held, end with 
astonishing ingenuity enforced, the doctrine that nothing 
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elas could deliver Europe from the Satanic forces of revo- 
Jution—be used the word Satanio in all literal seriousness 
—+tave the divinely inspired supremacy of the Pope. No 
natural operations seemed at all adequate either to pro- 
duce or to maintain the marvel of a coherent society. 
We are reminded of a professor who, in the fantastic 
days of geology, explained the Pyramids of Egypt to 
‘be the remains of a volcanic eruption, which had forced 
its way upwards by a slow and stately motion; the 
hieroglyphs were crystalline formations ; and the shaft of 
the great Pyramid was the airhole of a volcano. De 
Maistre preferred a similar explanation of the monstrous 
structures of modern society. The hand of man could 
never have reared, and could never uphold them. If we 
cannot say that Burke laboured in constant travail with 
the same perplexity, it is at least true that he was keanly 
alive to it, and that one of the reasons why he dreaded to 
see a finger laid upon a single stone of a single political 
edifice, was his consciousness that he saw no answer to 
the perpetual enigma how any of these edifices had ever 
been built, and how the passion, violence, and waywayd- 
ness of the natural man had ever been persuaded to bow 
their neoks to the strong yoke of a common social disci- e 
pling. Never was mysticiem more unseasonable ; never 
wea an hour when men needed more carefully to remember 
Burke’s own wise practical precept, when he was talking 
about the British rule in India, that we must throw a 
sacred veil over the beginnings of government. Many 
woes might perhaps have been saved to Europe, if 
Burke had applied this maxim to the government of the 
new France. 
Much has always been said about the inconsistency be- 

tween Burke's enmity to the Revolution and his enmity to 
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Lord North in one set of circumstances, and to Warren 
Hastings in another. The pamphleteers of the day made 
selections from the speeches and tracts of his happier time, 
and the seeming contrast had its effect, More candid oppo- 
nents admitted then, as all competent persons admit now, 
that the inconsistency was merely verbal and superficial. 
Watson, the Bishop of Llandaff, was only one of many 
who observed very carly that this was the- unmistakable 
temper of Burke’s mind, “I admired, as everybody did,” 
he said, “the talents, but not the principles of Mr. Burke ; 
his opposition to the Clerical Petition [for relaxation of 
subscription, 1772], first excited my suspicion of his being 
e High Churchman in religion, and » Tory, perhaps an 
aristocratic Tory, in the state.” Burke had indeed never 
been anything elae than a conservative. He was like 
Falkland, who had bitterly assailed Strafford and Finch 
on the same principles on which, after the outbreak of the 
civil war, he consented to be secretary of state to King 
Charles, Coleridge is borne out by a hundred passages, 
when he says that in Burke’s writings at the beginning of 
the American Revolution and in those at the beginning of 
*the French Revolution, the principles are the same and 
the deductions are the same ; the practical inferences are 
almost opposite jn the one case from those drawn in the 
other, yet in both equally legitimate. It would be better 
to say that they would have been equally legitimate, if 
Burke hed been as right in his facts, and as emple in his 
knowledge in the case of France, as he was in the case of 
America. We feel, indeed, that partly from want of this 
knowledge, he has gone too far from some of the wise 
maxims of an earlier time. What has become of the 
doctrine that all great public collections of men—he 
was then speaking of the House of Commons— possess 
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& marked love of virtue and an abhorrence of viee."* Why 
waa the French Assembly not to have the benefit of this 
admirable generalisation? What has become of all those 
eayings about the presumption, in ell disputes between 
nations and rulers, “ being at least upon 8 per in favour of 
the people ;” and a populace never rebelling from pae- 
sion for attack, but from impatience of suffering? And 
where is now that strong dictum, in the letter to the 
Sheriff of Bristol, that “ general rebellions and revolts of 
a whole people never were encouraged, now or at any 
time; they are always provoked”? 

When all these things have been noted, to hold 
a@ man to his formule without reference to their 
special application, is pure pedantry. Burke was the 
jast man to lay down any political proposition not sub- 
ject to the ever varying interpretation of circumstances, 
and independently of the particular use which was to be 
made of it. Nothing universal, he had always said, can 
be rationally affirmed on any moral or political subject. 
The lines of morality, again, are never ideal lines of mathe- 
matics, but are broad and deep as well as long, admitting 
of exceptions, and demanding modificationa, “These ex-" 
ceptions and modifications are made, not by the process of 
logic, but by the rules of prudence. Prudence is not only 
first in rank of the virtues, political and moral, but she ia 
the director, the regulator, the standard of them all. As 
no moral questions are ever abstract questions, this, before 
I judge upon any abstract proposition, must be embodied 
in circumstances ; for, since things are right and wrong, 
morally speaking, only by their relation and connection 
with other things, this very question of what it is politi- 
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cally right to grant, depends upon its relation to its 
effects.” “Circumstances,” he says, never weary of lay- 
ing down his great notion of political method, “ give, in 
‘teality, to every political principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect, The circumstances are 
what render every civil and political scheme beneficial or 
obnoxious to mankind.” 

This is at once the weapon with which ‘he would have 
defended his own consistency, and attacked the absolute 
proceedings in France. Ho changed his front, but he 
never changed his ground. He was not more passionate 
against the proscription in France, than he had been 
against the suspension of Habeas Corpus in the American 
war. “TI flatter myself,” he said in the Reflections, 
“that I love a manly, moral, regulated liberty.” Ten 
years before he had said, “The liberty, the only liberty 
I mean, is a liberty connected with order,” ‘The court 
tried to regulate liberty too severely. It found in him 
an inflexible opponent. Demagogues tried to remove 
the regulations of liberty. They encountered in him the 
bitterest and most unceasing of all remonstranta. The 

“arbitrary majority in the House of Commons forgot for 
whose benefit they held power, from whom they derived 
their authority, and in what description of government it 
was that they hada place, Burke waa the most valiant 
and strenuous champion in the ranks of the independent 
minority, He withstood to the face the King and the 
King’s friends. He withstood to the face Charles Fox and 
the Friends of the People, He may have been wrong in 
both, or in either, but it is unreasonable to tell us that he 
turned back in his course; that he was a revolutionist in 
1770, and a reactionist in 1790 ; that he was in his sane 
mind when he opposed the supremacy of the Court, but 
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thst his reason was tottering when he opposed the 
supremacy of the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 

There is no part of Burke’s career at which we may not 
find evidence of his instinctive and undying repugnanc8 
to the critical or revolutionary spirit and all its works, 
From the early days when he had parodied Bolingbroke, 
down to the later time when he denounced Condorcet as 
a fanatical atheist, with “every disposition to the lowest 
ag well as the highest and most determined villanies,” he 
invariably suspected or denounced everybody, virtuous 
or vicious, high-minded or ignoble, who inquired with 
too keen a scrutiny into the foundations of morala, of 
religion, of social order. To examine with a curious or 
unfavourable eye the bases of established opinions, was to 
show a leaning to anarchy, to atheism, or to unbridled 
libertinism. Already we have seen how, three years after 
the publication of his Thoughts on the Present Discontents, 
and seventeen years before the composition of the Reflec- 
tions, he denounced the philosophers with a fervour and 
a vehemence which he never afterwards surpassed. When 
a few of the clergy petitioned to be relieved from some of 
the severities of subscription, he had resisted them on 
the bold ground that the truth of a proposition deserves 
leas attention, than the effect of adherence to it upon the 
established order of things. “I will not enter into the 
question,” he told the House of Commons, “how much 
truth is preferable to peace. Perheps truth may be far 
better, But as we have scarcely ever the same certainty 
in the one that we have in the other, J would, unless the 
truth were evident indeed, hold fast to peace.” In that 
intellectual restlessness, to which the world is so deeply 
indebted, Burke could recognize but scanty merit, Him- 
self the most industrious and active-minded of men, he 
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was ever sober in cutting the channels of his activity, 
and he would have had others equally moderate, Per 
ceiving that plain and righteous conduct is the end of life 
in this world, he prayed men not to be overcurious in 
searching for, and handling, and again handling, the 
theoretic base on which the prerogatives of virtue repose, 
Provided that there was peace, that is to say, so much 
of fair happiness and content as is compatible with the 
conditions of the human lot, Burke felt that a too great 
inquisitiveness as to its foundations was not only idle but 
ernel. 

If the world continues to read the Reflections, and reads it 
with a new admiration that is not diminished by the fact 
that on the special issue its tendency is every day more 
clearly discerned to have been misleading, we may be sure 
that it is not for the sake of such things as the precise 
character of the Revolution of 1688, where, for that mat- 
ter, constitutional writers have shown abundantly that 
Burke was neatly as much in the wrong as Dr. Sacheverell. 
Nor has the book lived merely by its gorgeous rhetoric 
and high emotions, though these have been contributing 
elementa. It lives because it contains a sentiment, a 
method, a set of informal principles, which, awakened into 
new life after the Revolution, rapidly transformed the 
current ways of thinking and feeling about all the most 
serious objecta of our attention, and have powerfully 
helped to give a richer substance to all modern literature. 
In the Rejections we have the firat great sign that the 
ideas on government and philosophy which Locke had 
bean the chief agant in setting into European circulation, 
and which had carried all triumphantly before them 
throughout the eentury, did not comprehend the whole 
truth nor the deepest truth about human charicter—the 
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relations of men and the union of men in society. It has 
often been ssid that the armoury from which the Franch 
philosophers of the eighteenth century borrowed their 
weapons, was furnished from England, and it may be added 
as traly that the reaction against that whole scheme of 
thought came from England. In one sense we may call the 
Reflections 4 political pamphlet, but it is much more than 
this, just 2s the movement against which it was levelled 
was much more than a political movement. The Revolu- 
tion rested on a philosophy, and Burke confronted it with 
an antagonistic philosophy. Those are but superficial 
readers who fail to see at how many points Burke, while 
seeming only to deal with the French monarchy and the 
British constitution, with Dr. Price and Marie Antoinette, 
was in fact, and exactly because he dealt with them in the 
comprehensive spirit of true philosophy, turning men’s 
minds to an attitude from which not only the political 
incidents of the hour, but the current ideas about religion, 
psychology, the very nature of human knowledge, would 
all be seen in a changed light and clothed in new colonr. 
All really profound speculation about society comes in 
time to touch the heart of every other object of specula- 
tion, not by directly contributing new truths or directly 
corroborating old ones, but by setting men to consider the 
consequences to life of different opinions on these abstract 
subjecta, and their relations to the great paramount in- 
teresta of society, however those interests may happen at 
the time to be conceived. Burke's book marks a turning 
point in literary history, because it was the signal for 
that reaction over the whole field of thought, into which 
the Revolution drove many of the finest minds of the 
next generation, by showing the supposed consequences of 
pure individualistic rationaliam, 
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We need not attempt to work out the details of this ox- 
tension of a political reaction into a universal reaction in 
philosophy and poetry. Any one may easily think out 
for himself what consequences in act and thought, as well 
as in government, would be likely to flow, for example, 
from one of the most permanently admirable sides of 
Burke's teaching—his respect for the collective reason 
of men, and his sense of the impossibility in politics 
and morals of considering the individual apart from 
the experience of the race. ‘“ We are afraid,” he says, 
“to put men to live and trade each on his own private 
stock of reason, because we suspect that this stock in each 
man is small, and that the individuals would do better to 
avail themselves of the general bank and capital of nations 
and of ages. Many of our men of speculation, instead of 
exploding general prejudices, employ their sagacity to dis- 
cover the latent wisdom which prevails in them. If they 
find what they seek, and they seldom fail, they think it 
more wise to continue the prejudice with the reason in- 
volved, than to cast away the coat of prejudice, and to 
leave nothing but the naked reason: because prejudice 
with its reason has a motive to give action to that reason, 
and an affection which will give it permanence, Prejudice 
is of ready application in the emergency; it previously 
engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and virtue, 
and does not leave the man hesitating in the moment of 
decision, sceptical, puzzled, and unresolved. Prejudice 
renders a man’s virtue his habit, and not a series of un- 
connected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty becomes 
a part of his nature.” Is not this to say, in other words, 
that in every man the substantial foundations of ection 
consist of the accumulated leyers which various generations 
of ancestors have placed for him ; that the greater part of 
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our sentiments act most effectively when they act most 
mechanically, and by the methods of an unquestioned 
system ; that although no rule of conduct or spring of 
action ought to endure, which does not repose in sound 
reason, yet this naked reason is in iteelf a less effective 
means of influencing action, than when it exists as one 
pert of a fabric of ancient and endeared essociation? 
Interpreted by a mobile genins, and expanded by a poetic 
imagination, all this became the foundation from which 
tho philosophy of Coleridge started, and, as Mill has 
shown in a famous essay, Coleridge was the great apostle 
of the conservative spirit in England in its best form, 

Though Burke here, no doubt, found a true base for the 
philosophy of order, yet perhaps Condoreet or Barnave 
might have justly asked him whether, when we thus realize 
the atrong and immovable foundations which are laid in our 
character before we are born, there could be any occasion, 
as a matter of fact, for that vehement alarm which moved 
Burke lest a few lawyers, by a acore of parchment decrees, 
should overthrow the venerated sentiments of Earope about 
justice and about property? Should he not have known 
better than most men the force of the self-protecting 
elements of society ? 

This is not a convenient place for discu&sing the issues 
between the achool of order and the school of progress, 
It is enough to have marked Burke’s position in one of 
them. The Reflections places him among the great Conser- 
vatives of history. Perhapa the only Englishman with 
whom in this respect he may be compared, is Sir Thomas 
More, that virtuous and eloquent reactionist of the six- 
teenth century. More abounded in light, in intellectual 
interests, in single-minded care for the common weal. He 
was as anxious as any man of his time for the improved 
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ordering of the Church, but he could not endure that 
reformation should be bought at the price of breaking up 
the ancient spiritual unity of Europe. He was willing to 
slay and be slain rather than he would tolerate the de- 
atruction of the old faith, or assent to the violence of the 
new stateoraft. He viewed Thomas Cromwell’s policy of 
reformation, just 2s Burke viewed Mirabeau’s policy of revo- 
lution. Burke too, we may be very sure, would as willingly 
have sent Mirabeau and Bailly to prison or the block as 
More sent Phillips to the Tower and Bainham to the atake, 
For neither More nor Burke was of the gentle contemplative 
spirit, which the first disorder of a new society just burst- 
ing into life merely overshadows with saddening regrets 
and poetic gloom. The old harmony was to them so bound 
up with the purpose and meaning of life, that to wage ac- 
tive battle for the gods of their reverence was the irresistible 
instinct of self-preservation. More had an excuse which 
Burke had not, for the principle of persecution was ac- 
cepted by the best minds of the sixteenth century, but by 
the best minds of the eighteenth it was emphatically 
. repudiated, 

Another illustrious name of Burke's own era rises to 
our lips, as we ponder mentally the too scanty list of those 
who have essayed the great and hardy task of reconciling 
order with progress, Turgot is even a more imposing 
figure than Burke himself. The impression made upon 
us by the pair is indeed very different, for Turgot was 
austere, reserved, distant, 2 man of many silences and 
much suspense ; while Burke, as we know, was imagina- 
tive, exuberant, unrestrained, and, like some of the greatest 
actors on the stage of human affairs, he had associated 
his own personality with the prevalence of right ideas and 
good influences. In Turgot, on the other hand, we dis- 
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cern something of-the isolation, the sternness, the disdain- 
fal melancholy of Tacitus. He even rises out of the eager, 
bustling, shrill-tongued crowd of the Voltairean age with 
some of that austere moral indignation and haughty 
astonishment, with which Dante had watched the stub- 
born waya of men centuries before. On one side Turgot 
shared the conservatism of Burke, though, perhaps, he 
would hardly have given it that name, He habitually 
corrected the headlong insistence of the revolutionary 
philosophers, his friends, by reminding them that neither 
pity, nor benevolence, nor hope can ever dispense with 
justice ; and he could never endure to hear of great changes 
being wrought at the cost of this sovereign quality. Like 
Burke, he held fast to the doctrine that everything must 
be done for the multitude, but nothing by them. Like 
Burke, he realized how close are the links that bind the 
successive generations of men, and make up the long chain 
of human history. Like Burke, he never believed that 
the human mind has any spontaneous inclination to wel- 
come pure truth. Here, however, is visible between them a 
hard line of division. It is not error, said Turgot, which 
opposes the progress of truth ; it is indolence, obstinacy, 
and the spirit of routine. But then Targot enjoined upon 
us to make it the aim of life to do battle th ourselves and. 
others with all this indolonce, obstinacy, and spirit of 
routine in the world ; while Burke, on the contrary, gave 
to these bad things gentler names, he surrounded them 
with the picturesque associations of the past, and in the 
great world-criais of his time he threw all his passion and 
all his genius on their side, Will any reader doubt which 
of these two types of the school of order and justice, 
‘both of them noble, is the more valuable for the race, and 
the worthier and more stimulating ideal for tho individual ¢ 
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It is not certain that Burke was not sometimes for 
@ moment startled by the suspicion that he might un- 
awares be fighting against the troth, In the midst 
of flaming and bitter pages, we now and again feel 
a cool breath from the distant region of a halfpensive 
tolerance. ‘I do not think,” he saya at the close df the 
Reflections, to the person to whom they were addressed, 
“ that my sentiments are likely to alter yours, I do not 
know that they ought. Youare young; you cannot guide, 
but must follow, the fortune of your country. But here- 
after they may be of some use to you, in some future form 
which your commonwealth may take. In the present it 
can hardly remain ; but before its final settlement, it may 
be obliged to pass, a8 one of our poets says, ‘ through great 
varieties of untried being,’ and in all its transmigrations 
to be purified by fire and blood.” 

He felt in the midst of his hate that what he took for 
seething chaos, might after all be the struggle upwarda of 
the germs of order. Among the later words that he wrote 
on the Revolution ware these :—“ If a great change is to 

made in human affairs, the minds of men will be 
fitted to it; the general opinions and feelings will draw 
that way. Every fear, every hope will forward it; and 
then they who fersist in opposing this mighty current 
in human affairs, will appear rather to resist the decrees 
of Providence itself, than the mere designs of men.” 
‘We can only regret that these rays of the mens divinior 
did not shine with a more steadfast light; and thata 
spirit which, amid the sharp press of manifold cares and 
distractions, had ever vibrated with lofty sympathies, 
‘was not now more constant to its faith in the beneficent 
powers and processes of the Unseen Time, 


CHAPTER IX, 


BURKE AND HIS PARTY—PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION— 
IRELAND—LAST YEARS, 


For some months after the publication of the Reflections, 
Burke kept up the relations of an armed peace with his 
old political friends. The impeachment went on, and in 
December (1790) there was a private meeting on the 
business connected with it, between Pitt, Burke, Fox, and 
Dundes, at the house of the Speaker. It was described 
by one who knew, as most snug and amiable, and there 
seems to have been a general impression in the world at 
this moment, that Fox might by some means be induced 
to join Pitt. What troubled the slumbers of good Whigs 
like Gilbert Elliot, was the prospect of Fox committing 
himself too strongly on French affairs. Burke himself 
was in the deepest dejection at the prospect; for Fox 
did not cease to express the moet unqualified disapproval 
of the Reflections; he thought that, even in point of com- 
position, it was the worst thing that Burke had ever 
published. It was already feared that his friendship for 
Sheridan was drawing him further away from Burke, 
with whom Sheridan had quarrelied, into a course of 
polities that would both damage his own reputation, and 
break up the strong union of which the Duke of Portland 
was the nominal head. 
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New floods in France had not yet carried back the 
ship of state into raging waters. Pitt was thinking so 
little of danger from that country, that he had plunged 
into a policy of intervention in the affairs of eastern 
Europe. When writers charge Burke with breaking 
violently in upon Pitt’s system of peace abroad and 
reform at home, they overlook the fact that before Burke 
had begun to preach his crusade against the Jacobins, Pitt 
had already prepared a war with Russia. The nation 
refused to follow. They agreed with Fox that it was no 
concern of theirs whether or not Russia took from Turkey 
the country between the Boug and Dniester; they felt 
that British interests would be more damaged by the ex- 
penses of a war, than by the acquisition by Russia of 
Ockzakow. ‘Pitt was obliged to throw up the scheme, 
and to extricate himeelf as well as he could from rash 
engagements with Prussia, It was on account of his ser- 
vices to the cause of peace on this occasion, that Catherine 
ordered the Russian ambassador to send her a bust of Fox 
in white marble, to be placed in her colonnade between 
eDemosthenes and Cicero. We may take it for granted 
that after the Revolution rose to its fall height, the bust 
of Fox accompanied that of Voltaire down to the cellar of 
the Hermitage. * 

While the affair of the Russian armament was still 
occupying the minister, an event of signal importance 
happened in the ranks of his political adversaries. The 
alliance which had lasted between Burke and Fox for 
five and twenty years, came to a sudden end, and this 
rift gradually widened into a destructive breach throngh. 
out the party. There is no parallel in our parliamentary 
history to the fatal scene. In Ireland, indeed, only eight 
years before, Flood and Grattan, after fighting side by 
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ide for many years, had all at onca sprung upon one 
another in the Parliament House with the fary of vultures: 
Flood had screamed to Grattan that he was a mendicant 
patriot, and Grattan had called Flood an ill-omened bird 
of night, with a sepulchral note, a cadaverous aspect, 
and a broken beak, The Irish, like the French, have 
the art of making things dramatic, and Burke was the 
greatest of Irishmen. On the opening of the session 
of 1791, the government had introduced a Dill for the 
better government of Canada, It introduced questions 
about church establishments and hereditary legielators. 
Tn discussing these, Fox made some references to France. 
It was impossible to refer to France without touching the 
Reflections on the French Revolution. Burke was not 
preaent, but he heard what Fox had said, and before long 
Fox again introduced French affairs in a debate on the 
Russian armament. Burke rose in violent heat of mind 
to reply, but the House would not hearhim. He resolved 
to speak when the time came for the Canada Bill to be 
recommitted, Meanwhile eome of his friends did all that 
they could to dissuade him from pressing the matter, 
farther. Even the Prince of Wales is said to have 
written him a letter. There were many signs of the 
rupture that was so soon to come in the Whig ranka. 
Men so equally devoted to the common cause as Wind- 
ham and Elliot nearly came to a quarrel at a dinner 
party at Lord Malmesbury’s, on the subject of Burke's 
design to apeak ; and Windham, who for the present sided 
with Fox, enters in his diary that he was glad to escape 
from the room without speaking to the man whom, since 
the death of Doctor Johnson, he revered before all 
other men besides, 

On the day appointed for the Canada Bill, Fox called 
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at Burke's house, and after some talk on Burke's inten- 
tion to speak, and on other matters, they walked down 
to Westminster and entered the House together, as they 
had eo many a time done before but were never to do 
again, They found that the debate had been adjourned, 
and it was not until May 6th that Burke had an opportu- 
nity of explaining himeelf on the Revolution in France. 
He had no sooner risen, than interruptions broke out from 
his own side, and a acene of great disorder followed, Burke 
was incensed beyond endurance by this treatment, for even 
Fox and Windham had taken part in the tumult against, 
him, With much bitterness he commented on Fox's pre- 
vious eulogies of the Revolution, and finally there came 
the fatal words of severance. “It is indiscreet,” ho said, 
“at any period, but especially at my time of life, to pro- 
voke enemies, or give my friends occasion to desert me. 
Yet if my firm and steady adherence to the British Con- 
stitution place me in such a dilemma, I am ready to risk 
it, and with my last words to exclaim, ‘Fly from the 
French Constitution.’” Fox at this point eagerly called 
to him thet there was no loss of friends, “Yes, yes,” 
cried Burke, “there is a loss of friends. I know the price 
of my conduct, I have done my duty at the price of my 
friend, Our fxiendship is at an end.” 

The members who sat on the same side were aghast at 
proceedings which went beyond their worst apprehensions. 
Even the ministerialists were shocked. Pitt agreed much 
more with Fox than with Burke, but he would have been 
more than human if he had not watched with complacency 
his two most formidable adversaries turning their swords 
against one another. Wilberforce, who was more disin- 
terested, lamented the spectacle as shameful. In the gal- 
leries there was hardly a dry eye. Fox, as might have 
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deen expected from his warm and generous nature, 
was deeply moved, and is described as weeping even 
to sobbing. He repeated his former acknowledgment 
of his debt to Burke, and he repeated his former ex- 
pression of faith in the blessings which the aboli- 
tion of royal despotism would bring to France. With 
uhabated vehemence Burke again rose to denounce the 
French Constitntion,—“a building composed of untem- 
pered. mortar—the work of Goths and Vandals, where 
everything was disjointed and inverted.” After a short 
Tejoinder from Fox, the scane came to # close, and the 
once friendly intercourse between the two heroes was at an 
end. When they met in the Managers’ box in Westminster 
Hall on the business of Hastings’s trial, they met with the 
formalities of strangers. There is a story that when Burke 
left the House on the night of the quarrel it was raining, 
and Mr. Curwen, member of the Opposition, took him 
home in his carriage, Burke at once began to declaim 
against the French, Curwen dropped some remark on the 
other side. “ What !” Burke cried out, grasping the check- 
string, ‘are you one of these people! Set me down!” It : 
needed all Curwen’s force to keep him where he waa ; and 
when they reached his house, Burke stepped out without 
saying a single word. 

‘We may agree that all this did not indicate the perfect 
aobriety and self-control proper to a statesman, in what was 
@ serious crisis bothto bis partyand to Europe. Itwas about 
this time that Burke said to Addington, who was then 
Speaker of the House of Commons, that he wasnotwell, “T 
eat too much, Speaker,” he said, “I drink too much, and I 
sleep too little.” It is even said that he felt the final breach 
with Fox as a relief from unendurable suspense ; and he 
quoted the lines about Aineas, after he had finally resolved 
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to quit Dido and the Carthaginian shore, at last being 
sable to snatch slumber in his ship’s tall stern. There can 
‘be no doubt how severe had been the tension. Yet the 
performance to which Burke now applied himself, is one 
of the gravest and most reasonable of all his compo- 
sitions, Hoe felt it necessary to vindicate the fundamental 
consistency between his present and his past. We have 
no difficulty in imagining the abuse to which he was ex- 
posed from those whose abuse gave him pain. In a coun- 
try governed by party, # politician who quite the allies of 
e lifetime, must expect to pay the penalty. The Whig 
papers told him that he was expected to surrender his seat 
in Parliament. They imputed to him all sorts of sinister 
motives. His name was introduced into ironical toasts. 
For a whole year there was scarcely a member of his 
former party who did not stand aloof from him. Wind- 
ham, when the feeling was at its height, sent word to a 
host that he would rather not meet Burke at dinner. Dr. 
Parr, though he thought Mr. Burke the greatest man upon 
earth, declared himself most indignantly and most fixedly 
on the side of Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Fox. The Duke of 

’ Portland, though always described ag strongly and fondly 
attached to him, and Gilbert Elliot, who thought that 
Burke was righé in his views on the Revolution, and right 
in expressing them, still could not forgive the open catas- 
trophe, and for many months all the old habita of intimacy 
among them were entirely broken off. 

Burke did not bend to the storm. He went down to 
Margate, and there finished the Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whige. Meanwhile he dispatched his son to 
Coblenz to give advice to the royalist exiles, who were 
then mainly in the hands of Calonns, one of the very 

{ worst of the ministers whom Louis XVI. had tried be- 
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tween his dismiseal of Turgot in 1774, and the meeting of 
the States-General in 1789. This measure was taken at 
the request of Calonne, who had visited Burke at Margate, 
The English government did not disapprove of it, though 
they naturally declined to invest either young Burke or 
any one else with authority from themselves. As little 
came of the mission as might have been expected from 
the frivolous, unmanly, and enraged spirit of those to 
whom it was addressed. 

In Angust (1791), while Richard Burke was at Coblen, 
the Appeal wes published. This was the last piece that 
Burke wrote on the Revolution, in which there is any 
pretence of measure, sobriety, and calm judgment in face 
of a formidable and perplexing crisis, Henceforth it is 
ot political philosophy, but the minatory exhortation of a 
prophet, We deal no longer with principles and ideas, 
‘but with a partisan denunciation of particular acta, and 
partisan incitement to a given practical policy. We may 
appreciate the policy as we choose, but our eppreciation of 
Burke as a thinker and a contributor to political wisdom 
iaatanend. He is now only Demosthenes thundering 
against Philip, or Cicero shrieking against Mark Antony. 

The Reflections had not been published many months 
before Burke wrote the Letter to a Membes of the Nationa 
Assembly (January, 1791), in which strong disapprova 
had grown into furious hatred. It contains the elaborat: 
diatribe against Rousseau, the grave panegyric on Cromwel 
for choosing Hale to be Chief Justice, and a sound critician 
on the laxity and want of foresight in the manner in whict 
the States-General had been convened. Here first Burk: 
advaneed to the position that it might be the duty o 
other nations to interfere to restore the King to his rightfu 
authority, just as England and Prussia had interfered % 
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ave Holland from confusion, as they had interfered to pre- 
serve the hereditary constitution in the Austrian Nether- 
Jands, and as Prussia had interfered to snatch even the 
malignant and the torban’d Turk from the pounce of 
the Russian eagle. Was not the King of France as 
much an object of policy and compassion, as the Grand 
Seignior? As this was the first piece in which Burke 
hinted at a crusade, so it was the first in which he began 
to heap upon the heads, not of Hébert, Fouquior-Tin- 
ville, Billand, nor even of Robespiarre or Danton—for 
none of these had yet bean heard of—but of able and 
conscientious men in the Constituent Assembly, language 
of a virulence which Fox once said seriously that 
Burke had picked, even to the phrases of it, out of the 
writings of Salmasius against Milton, but which is really 
only to be paralleled by the much worse language of 
Milton against Salmasius. It wes in truth exactly the kind 
of ineensed speech which, at a later date, the factions in 
Paris levelled against one anothér, when Girondins screamed 
for the heada of Jacobina, and Robespierre denounced 
and Tallien cried for the blood of Robespierre, 

Burke declined most wisely to suggestany plan for the 
National Assembly. “Permit me to say,”—this is in the 
letter of January? 1791, to a member of the Assembly,— 
“that if F were as confident as I ought to be diffident in 
my own loose general ideas, I never should venture to 
broach them, if but at twenty leagues’ distance from the 
centre of your affairs. I must see with my own eyes; I 
must in 8 menner touch with my own hands, not only the 
fixed, but momentary circumstances, before I could venture 
to suggest any political project whateoover. I must know 
the power and disposition to accept, to execute, to parsavere. 
T must see all the aids and all the obstacles. I must see 
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the means of correcting the plan, where correctives would 
be wanted. I must see the things: I must eee the men, 
Without a concurrence and adaptation of these to the 
design, the very best speculative projects might become 
not only useless but mischievous. Plans must be made 
for men, People at a distance must judge ill of men, 
They do not always answer to their reputation when you 
approach them. Nay, the perspective varies, and shows 
them quite other than yon thought them. At a distance, 
if we judge uncertainly of men, we must judge worse of 
opportunities, which continually vary their shapes and 
colours, and pass away like clouds.” Our admiration at 
such words is quickly stifled when we recall the confident, 
unsparing, immoderate criticism which both preceded and 
followed this truly rational exposition of the danger of 
advising, in cases where we know neither the men nor 
the opportunities. Why was savage and unfaltering 
denunciation any Jess unbecoming than, as he admita, 
crade prescriptions would have been unbecoming ? 

By the end of 1791, when he wrote the Thoughie on 
French Affairs, he had penetrated still further into the, 
essential character of the Revolution. Any notion of a 
reform to be effected after the decorous pattern of 1688, 
80 conspicuous in the first great manifusto, had wholly 
disappeared. The changes in France he allowed to bear 
little reaemblance or analogy to any of those which had 
been previously brought about in Europe. It is a revo- 
lution, he said, of doctrine and theoretic dogma. Tho 
Reformation was the last revolution of this sort which 
had happened in Europe ; and he immediately goes on to 
rematk a point of striking resemblance between them, 
The effect of the Reformation waa “to introduce other 
interests into all countries than these which arose from 
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their locality and natural circumstances.” In like manner 
other sources of faction were now opened, combining 
perties among the inhabitants of different countries into 
a aingle connection. From these sources, effecta were 
likely to arise fully as important as those which had 
formerly arisen from the jarring interesta of the religious 
sects. Tt is 8 species of faction which “‘Treaks the locality 
of public affections.” * 

He was thus launched on the full tide of his policy. 
The French Revolution must be hemmed in by a cordon 
of fir, Those who sympathised with it in England 
must be gagged, and if gagging did not suffice, they must 
be taught respect for the constitution in dungeons and 
on the gallows. His cry for war abroad snd harsh 
coercion at home waxed louder every day. As Fox said, 
it was lucky that Burke took the royal side in the Revo- 
Intion, for his violence would certainly have got him 
hanged if he had happened to take the other side, 

It was in the early summer of 1792 that Miss Burney 
again met Burke at Mrs, Crewe’s villa at Hampstead. 
He entered into an animated conversation on Lord 
“Macartney and the Chinese .expedition, reviving all the 
old enthusiasm of his companion by his allusions and 
anecdotes, his Brilliant fancies and wide information. 
When politics were introduced, he spoke with an eager 


1 De Tocqueville has unconsciously imiteted Burke’s very 
phreses. “Toutes les révolutions civiles et politiques ont en une 
paizie, et sy sont enfermées, La Révolution frangaive ...on 
Pa vue rapprocher on diviser les hommes en dépit des lois, des fra~ 
ditions, des caractéres, de langue, rendant parfoia ennemis dea 
compatriotes, et frdres des étrangera; ou plutét elle a formé au. 
dessus de toutes les nationalités particuliéres, wne patrie intellec- 
tuelle commuume dont les honvmes de toutes les nations ont pu devenir 
sttoyens.”—Ancien Régime, p. 15. 
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ness and a vehsmence that instantly banished the graces, 
though it redoubled the energies of his discourse. “How 
I wish,” Miss Barney writes, “that you could meet this 
wonderful man when he is easy, happy, and with people 
he cordially likes. But politics, even on his own side, 
must always be excluded ; his irritability is so terrible 
on that theme, that it gives immediately to his face the 
expression of a man who ts going to defend himself from 
murderers.” 

Burke still remained without a following, but the ranks 
of his old ullies gradually began to show signs of waver- 
ing. His panic about the Jacobins within the gates slowly 
spread. His old faith, about which he had once talked 80 
much, in the ancient rustic, manly, home-bred sense of the 
English people, he dismissed as if it had beensomeidle dream 
that had come to him through the ivory gate. His fine 
comparison of the nation to a majestic herd, browsing in 
peace amid the importunate chirrupings of a thousand 
crickets, became so little appropriate, that he was now 
beside himself with apprehension that the cricketa were 
about to rend the oxen in pieces, Even then, the her] 
stood tranquilly in their -pastures, only occasionally 
turning s dull eye, now to France, and now to Burke. In 
the autumn of 1791, Burke dined with Pitt and Lord 
Grenville, and he found them resolute for an honest 
neutrality in the affairs of Franca, and “quite out of all 
apprehensions of any effect from the French Revolution in 
this kingdom, either at present or any time to come.” 
Francis and Sheridan, it is true, spoke as if they almost 
wished for a domestic convulsion ; and cool observers who 
saw him daily, even accused Sheridan of wishing to stir up 
the lower ranks of the people by the hope of plundering 
their betters, But men who afterwards became alarmiste, 
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are found, so late as the spring of 1792, declaring in their 
moat confidential correspondence that the party of con- 
fasion made no way with the country, and produced no 
effect. Horne Tooke was its most conspicuous chief, and 
nobody pretended to fear the subversion of the realm by 
Home Tooke, Yet Burke, in letters where he admits 
that the democratic party is entirely discountenanced, 
and that the Jacobin daction in England’ is under a 
heavy cloud, was e0 possessed by the spectre of panio, 
as to declare that the Duke of Brunswick was as much 
fighting the battle of the crown of England, as the Duke 
of Cumberland fought that battle at Culloden, 
Time and events, meanwhile, had been powerfully telling 
for Burke. While he was writing his Appeal, the French 
King and Queen had destroyed whatever confidence sanguine 
dreamers might have had in their loyalty to the new order 
of things, by attempting to escape over the frontier. They 
were brought back, and a manfal attempt was made to get 
the new constitution to work, in the winter of 1791-92. 
It was soon found out that Mirabeau had been right, when 
qbe said that for a monarchy it was too democratic, and for 
a republic there was a king too much, This was Burke's 
Reflections in a nutshell. But it was foreign intervention 
that finally ruindd the King, and destroyed the hope of an 
orderly issue, Frederick the Great hed set the first ex- 
ample of what aome call iniquity and violence in Europe, 
and others in milder terms call a readjustment of the 
equilibrium of nations, He had taken Silesia from the 
house of Austria, and he had shared in the first partition 
of Poland. Catherine IL. had followed him at the expense 
of Poland, Sweden, and Turkey. However we may view 
these transactions, and whether we describe them by the 
stern words of the moralist, or the more deprecatory 
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words of the diplomatist, they are the first sources of that 
storm of lawless rapine which swept over every part of 
Europe for five-and-twenty years to come. The inter- 
vention of Austria and Prussia in the affairs of France was 
originally less a deliberate design for the benefit of the old 
order, than an interlude in the intrigues of eastern Europe. 
But the first effect of intervention on behalf of the French 
monarchy was to bring it in a few weeks to the ground. 
In the spring of 1792 France replied to the preparations 
of Austria and Prussia for invasion, by a declaration of 
war, It was inevitable that the French people should 
associate the court with the foreign enemy that was 
coming to ita deliverance. Everybody knew as well then 
as we know it now, that the Queen was as bitterly in- 
censed. against the new order of things, and as resolutely 
unfaithful to it, as the most furious emigrant on the 
Rhine. Even Burke himself, writing to his son at 
Coblenz, was constrained to talk about Marie Antoinette 
as that “moat unfortunate woman, who was not to be 
cured of the spirit of court intrigue even by a prison.” 
The King may have been loyally resigned to his position, , 
but resignation will not defend e country from the invader ; 
and the nation distrusted a chief who only a few months 
before had been arrested in full flight to Join the national 
enemy. Power naturally fell into the hands of the men 
of conviction, energy, passion, and resource. Patriotism 
and republicanism became synonymous, end the consti- 
tution against which Burke had prophesied, was hence- 
forth a dead letter. The spirit of insurrection that had 
alumbered since the fall of the Bastille and the march to 
Versailles in 1789, now swoke in formidable vialenca, 
and after the preliminary rehearsal of what is known in 
the revolutionary calendar as the 20th of June (1792), 
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the people of Paris responded to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s insensate manifesto by the more memorable day of 
the 10th of Angust. Brunswick, accepting the hateful 
language which the French emigrants put into his mouth, 
had declared that every member of the national guard 
taken with arma in his hands would be immediately put 
to death ; that every inhabitant who should dare to defend 
himself, would be put to death and his house burnt to 
the ground ; and that if the least insult was offered to 
the royal family, then their Austrian and Prussian majes- 
ties would deliver Paris to military execution and total 
destruction. This is the vindictive ferocity which only 
civil war can kindle. To convince men that the mani- 
festo was not an empty threat, on the day of its publica- 
tion a force of nearly 140,000 Austrians, Prussians, and 
Hessians entered France. The sections of Paris replied 
by marching to the Tuileries, and after a furious conflict 
with the Swiss guards, they stormed the chateau. The 
King and his family had fled to the National Assembly. 
The same evening they were thrown into prison, whence 

athe King and Queen only came out on their way to the 
scaffold. 

Tt was the King’s execution in January, 1793, that 
finally raised fedling in England to the intense heat which 
Burke had for so long been craving. The evening on 
which the courier brought the news was never forgotten 
by those who were in London at the time. The play- 
houses were instantly closed, and the audiences insisted 
on retiring with half the amusement for which they had 
paid. People of the lowest and the highest rank alike 
put on mourning. The French were universally denounced 
ea fiends upon earth. It was hardly safe for e Frenchman 
to appear in the streets of London. Placards were poated 
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on every wall, calling for war, and the crowds who gathered 
round them, read them with loud hurrah, 


It would be a great mistake to say that Pitt ever lost 
his head, but he Jost his feet. The momentary passion 
of the nation forced him out of the pacific path in which 
he would have chosen to stay. Burke had become the 
greatest power in the country, and was in closer commu- 
nication with the ministers than any one out of office He 
went once about this time with Windham and Elliot, to 
inform Pitt as to the uneasiness of the public about 
the slacknesa of our naval and military preparation. 
“Burke,” says one of the party, “gave Pitt a little 
political instruction in a very respectful and cordial way, 
but with the authority of an old and most informed 
statesman, and although nobody ever takes the whole of 
Burke's advice, yet he often, or always rather, furnishes 
very important and useful matter, some part of which 
aticks and does good. Pitt took it all very patiently and 
cordially,” 

Tt was in the December of 1792 that Burke had enacted , 
that famous bit of melodrama out of place, known as the 
Dagger Scene. The government had brought in an 
Alien Bill, imposing certain pains and restrictions on 
foreigners coming to this country. Fox denounced it as 
@ concession to foolish alarms, and was followed by Burke, 
who begen to storm as usual against murderous atheists, 
Then without due preparation he began to fumble in hia 
bosom, suddenly drew out a dagger, and with an extrava- 
gant gesture, threw it on the floor of the House, crying 
that this was what they hed to expect from their alliance 
with France. The stroke missed its mark, and there was 
a general inclination to titter, until Burke, collecting him- 
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self for an effort, called upon them with a vehomence to 
which his listeners could not choose but respond, to keep 
French principles from their heads, and French daggers 
from their hearts ; to preserve all their blandishments in 
life, and all their consolations in death ; all the blessinga 
of time, and all the hopes of eternity. All this was not 
prepared long beforehand, for it seems that the dagger had 
only been shown to Burke on his way to, the House, as 
one that had been sant to Birmingham fo be a pattern 
for a large order. Whether prepared or unprépared, 
the scene was one from which we gladly avert our eyes, 

Nogotiations had been going on for some months, and 
they continued in various stages for some months longer, 
for a coalition between the two great parties of the state, 
Barke was persistently anxious that Fox should join Pitt’s 
government. Pitt always admitted the importance of 
Fox's abilities in the difficult affairs which lay before the 
ministry, and declared that he had no sort of personal 
animosity to Fox, but rather a personal good-will and 
good-liking. Fox himself said of a coalition, “ It is so 
damned right, to be sure, that I cannot help thinking it 
‘must be.” But the difficulties were insuperable. The 
more rapidly the government drifted in Burke’s direction, 
the more impoasible was it for a man of Fox's political 
sympathies and convictions to have any dealings with a 
eabinet committed to a policy of irrational panic, to be 
carried out by & costly war abroad and cruel repression at 
home. “ What a very wretched man /” was Burke's angry 
exclamation one day, when it became certain that Fox 
meant to stand by the old flag of freedom and gonerous 
common sense. 

‘When the coalition at length took place (1794), the 
only man who carried Burke's principles to their fullest 
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extent into Pitt’s cabinet, was Windham. It is imposible 
not to feel the attraction of Windham’s character, his 
amiability, his reverence for great and virtuous men, his 
passion for knowledge, the versatility of his interesta. He 
is astriking example of the fact that literatare was a common 
pursuit and occupation to the chief stateamen of that time 
(always excepting Pitt), to an extenttbat has been gradually 
tending to become rarer, Windham, in the midst of his 
devotion to public affairs, to the business of his country, 
and, let us add, a zealous attendance on every prize fight 
within reach, was never happy unless he was working up 
pointe in literature and mathematics, There was literary 
and classical spirit abroad, and in spite of the furions pre- 
occupations of faction, a certain ready disengagement of 
mind prevailed. If Windham and Fox began to talk of 
horeea, they seemed to fall naturally into what had been said 
about horses by the old writera, Fox held that long ears 
werea merit, and Windham met him by the suthority of 
Xenophon and Oppian in favour of short ones, and finally 
they went off into what it was that Virgil meant, when he 
called s horse’s head argutum caput, Burkeand Windham 
travelled in Scotland together in 1785, and their conversa 
tion fell as often on old books, as on Hastings or on Pitt, 
They discussed Virgil's similes ; Johnson and L’Estrange, 
as the extremes of English style; what Stephens and A. 
Gellius had to say about Cicero’s use of the word gratiosus, 
If they came to libraries, Windham ran into them with 
eagerness, and very strongly enjoyed all “the feel that a 
library usually excites.” He is constantly reproaching 
himeelf with a remisenees, which was purely imaginary, in 
keeping up hie mathematica, his Greek tragedies, his 
Latin historians, There is no more curious example of 
the remorse of a bookman impeded by affair. “What 
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progress might men make in the several parts of know- 
ledge,” he ssys very truly, in one of thees moods, “ if they 
could only pursue them with the same eagerness and 
assiduity as are exerted by lawyers in the conduct of a 
suit.” But this distraction between the tastes of the book- 
man and the pursuits of public business, united with a 
certain quality of his constitution to produce one great 
defect in his character, end it was the worst defect that a 
statesman can have. Hoe became the most irresolute and 
vacillating of men. He wastes the first half of a day in 
deciding which of two courses to take, and the second half 
in blaming himself for not having taken the other. Ho 
is constantly late at entertainments, because he cannot 
make up his mind in proper time whether to go or to stay 
at home; hesitation whether he shall read in the red 
room or in the library, loses him three of the best hours of 
a morning; the difficulty of early rising he finds to con- 
sist less in rising early, than in satisfying himeelf that 
the practice is wholesome ; his mind is torn for a whole fore- 
noon in an absurd contest with himself, whether he ought to 
indulge a strong wish to exercise his horse before dinner, 
“Every page of his diary is « register of the symptoms of 
thie unhappy disease, When the Revolution came, he 
was absolutely forced by the iron necessity of the case, 
after certain perturbations, to go either with Fox or with 
Burke, Under this compulsion he took one headlong 
plunge into the policy of alarm. Everybody knowa how 
desperately an habitually irresolute man is capable of cling- 
ing to a policy or a conviction, to which he has once 
been driven by dire strees of circumstance, Windham 
having at last made up his mind to be frightened by the 
Revolution, was more violently and inconsolably frightened 
then anybody else. 
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Pitt, after he had been foreed into wat, at least 
intended it to be a war on the good old-fashioned 
principles of seizing the enemy's colonies and keeping 
them. He was taunted by the alarmista with caring 
only for sugar islands, and making himself master of 
all the islands in the world except Great Britain and 
Ireland. To Burke all this was an abomination, and 
‘Windham followed Burke to the letter. He even declared 
the holy rage of the Third Letter on a Regicide Peace, 
published after Burke’s death, to contain the purest wis- 
dom and the most unanswerable policy. It was through 
Windham’s eloquence and perseverance that the monstrous 
idea of a crusade, and all Burke's other violent and excited 
precepta, gained an effective place and hearing in the 
cabinet, in the royal closet, and in the House of Commons, 
long after Burke himself had left the scene. 

‘We have already sean how important an element Irish 
affairs became in the war with America, The same 
spirit which had been stirred by the American war, was 
inevitably kindled in Ireland by the French Revolution. 
The association of United Irishmen now cams into exist- 
ence, with aims avowedly revolutionary. They joined the 
party which was striving for the relief of the Catholics 
from certain disabilities, and for their admission to the 
franchise, Burke had watched all movements in his 
native country, from the Whiteboy insurrection of 1761 
downwards, with steady vigilance, and he watched the 
new movement of 1792 with the keenest eyes. It made 
him profoundly uneasy. He could not endure the thought 
of ever so momentary and indirect an association with a 
revolutionary party, either in Ireland or any other quarter 
of the globe, yet he was eager for a policy which should 
reconcile the Irish. He was so for two reasons, One of 
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scribing men by whole nations, and excluding from the 
franchise on the ground of religion a people as numerous 
as the subjects of the King of Denmark or the King of 
Sardinia, equal to the population of the United Nether 
lands, and larger than were to be found in all the States 
of Switzerland. His second reason was his aense of the 
urgency of facing trouble abroad with a nation united and 
contented at home; of abolishing in the heart of the 
country that “bank of discontent, every hour accumu- 
lating, upon which every description of seditious men 
may draw at pleasure.” 

In the beginning of 1792, Burke's son went to 
Dublin as the agent and adviser of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, who at firat listened to him with the respect due 
to one in whom they expected to meet the qualities of his 


“father. They soon found out that he was utterly without 


either tact or judgment; that he was arrogant, im- 
pertinent, vain, and empty. Wolfe Tone declared him 
to be by far the most impudent and opinionative fellow 
that be had ever known in his life. Nothing could exceed 
the absurdity of his conduct, and on one occasion he had 
& very narrow escape of being taken into custody by the 
Serjeant-at-armfi, for rushing down from the gallery into the 
Irish House of Commons, and attempting to make a speech 
in defence of a petition which he had drawn up, and 
which was being attacked by a member in his place. 
Richard Burke went bome, it is said, with two thousand 
guineas in his pocket, which the Catholics had cheerfully 
psid as the price of getting rid of him. He returned 
shortly after, but only helped to plunge the business into 
further confusion, and finally left the scene covered with 
odium and discredit. His father's Letter to Sir Hercules 
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Laagrishe (1792) remains an admirable monument of wise 
statesmanship, a singular interlude of calm and solid 
reasoning in the midst of a fiery whirlwind of intense 
passion. Burke perhaps felt that the state of Ireland was 
passing away from the sphere of calm and solid reason, 
when he knew that Dumouriez’s victory over the allies at 
Valmy, which filled Beaconsfield with such gloom and 
dismay, was celebrated at Dublin by an illumination. 
Burke, who was now in his sixty-fourth year, had for 
some time announced his intention of leaving the House 
of Commons, as soon as he had brought to an end the 
prosecution of Hastings. In 1794 the trial came to a 
close; the thanks of the House were formally voted to 
the managers of the impeachment; and when the scene 
was over, Burke applied for the Chiltern Hundreds. Lord 
Fitzwilliam nominated Richard Burke for the seat which 
his father had thus vacated at Malton. Pitt was 
then making arrangements for the accession of the 
Portland Whigs to his government, and it was natural, 
in connexion with these arrangements, to confer some 
favour on the man who hed done more than anybody, 
elae to promote the new alliance. It was proposed to 
make Burke a peer under the style of Lord Beaconafield,— 
8 title in a later age whimsically borrowed for himself by 
& man of genius with a delight in irony. To the title it 
was proposed to attach a yearly income for two or more 
lives. But the bolt of destiny was at this instant 
launched. Richard Burke, the adored centre of all his 
father’s hopes and affections, was seized with illness, and 
died (August, 1794). We cannot look without tragic 
emotion on the pathos of the scene, which left the rem- 
nant of the old man’s days desolate and void. A Roman 
poet has described in touching words the woe of the aged 
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Nestor, as he beheld the funeral pile of his son, too un- 
timely alain,— 
“Oro paramper 

Attendas quantum de legibus ipee querator 

Fatorum et nimio de stamine, quum videt acris 

Antilochi barbam ardentem: quum qumrit ab omni 

Quisquis adest socins, cur hee in tempore duret, 

Quod facinus dignam tam longo admiserit’ evo.” 
Burke's grief finds e nobler expression, “The storm 
has gone over me, and I lie like one of those old oaks 
which the late hurricane has scattered about me. I am 
stripped of all my honours ; I am torn up by the roots and 
lie prostrate on the earth, . . Iam alone. I have 
none to meet my enemies in the gate. . . I live in an 
inverted order. They who ought to have succeeded me, 
have gone before me, They who should have been to me 
as posterity, are in the place of ancestors.” 

Burke only lived three years after this desolating blow. 
The arrangements for a peerage, as a matter of course, 
came toanend, But Pitt was well aware of the serious em- 
barrassments by which Burke was so pressed that he saw 
actual beggary very close at hand, The King, too,—who had 
once, by the way, granted s pension to Burke’s detested 
Rousseau, thoigh Rousseau was too proud to draw it— 
seems to have been honourably interested in making a 
provision for Burke. Whst Pitt offered was an imme 
diate grant of 12001 2 year from the Civil List for Mre. 
Burke’s life, ta be followed by 8 proposition to Parliament 
in & message from the king, to confer an annuity of greater 
value upon a statesman who had served the country to his 
own loss for thirty years, As a matter of fact, the grant, 
25002. a year in amount, much to Burke's chagrin, was 
never brought before Parliament, but was conferred direcily 
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by the Crown, as a charge on the four and a half per 
cent, fund for two or more lives. It seems as if Pitt 
were afraid of challenging the opinion of Parliament; 
and the storm which the pension raised out of doors, was 
a measure of the trouble which the defence of it would 
have inflicted on the government inside the House of 
Commons. According to the rumour of the time, Burke 
sold two of his ponsions upon lives for 27,0007., and there 
‘was left the third pension of twelve hundred pounds. By- 
and-by, when the resentment of the Opposition was 
roused to the highest pitch by the infamous Treason and 
Sedition Bills of 1795, the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Lauderdale, seeking to accumulate every possible complaint 
against the government, assailed the grant to Burke, as 
made without the consent of Parliament, and as a violent 
contradiction to the whole policy of the plan for 
. economic reform. The attack, if not unjustifiable in itaelf, 
came from an unlucky quarter. A chief of the house of 
Bedford waa the most unfit person in the world to protest 
against grants by favour of the Crown. Burke was too 
practised a rhetorician not to see the opening, and his 
Latter to a Noble Lord is the most splendid repartee in 
the English language. 

It is not surprising that Burke’s defertee should heve 
provoked rejoinder. A cloud of pamphlets followed the 
Letter to a Noble Lord~—some in doggrel verse, others 
in a magniloquent prose imitated from his own, others 
mere poisonous sourrility. The nearest approach to a 
just stroke that I can find, after turning over a pile of this 
trash, is an expression of wonder that he, who was incon- 
solable for the loss of a beloved son, should not have re- 
flected how many tender parents had been made childless in 
the profusion of blood, of which he himself had been the 
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most relentless champion. Our disgust at the pages of 
insult which were here levelled at a great man, is perhaps 
moderated by the thought that Burke himself, who of all 
people onght to have known better, had held up to public 
scorn and obloguy men of such virtue, attainments, and 
real service to mankind, as Richard Price and Joseph 
Priestley. 

It was during these months that he compieed the Letters 
on @ Regicide Peace, though the third and fourth of them 
were not published until after his death, There have been 
those to whom these compositions appeared to be Burke's 
masterpieces. In fact they are deplorable. They contain 
passages of fine philosophy and of skilful and plausible 
reasoning, but such passages only make us wonder how 
they come to be where they are. The reader is in no 
humour for them, In splendour of rhetoric, in fine images, 
in sustention, in irony, they surpass anything that Burke 
ever wrote, but of the qualities and principles that, far 
more than his rhetoric, have made Burke so admirable and 
80 great—of justice, of firm grasp of fact, of a reasonable 
eense of the probabilities of things—there are only traces 
enough to light up the gulfs of empty words, reckless 
phrases, and senseless vituperations, that surge and boil 
around them. * 

It is with the same emotion of “ grief and shame” with 
which Fox heard Burke argue against relief to Dissenters, 
that we hear him abusing the courts of law because they 
did not convict Hardy and Horne Tooke. The pages 
against divorce and civil marriage, even granting that they 
point to the right judgment in these matters, express it 
with a vehemence that is irrational, and in the dialect, 
not of a statesman, but of an enraged Capucin. The highly 
wrought passage in which Burke describes external aggran- 
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disement as the original thought and the ultimate aim of 
the earlier stateamen of the Revolution, is no better than 
ingenious nonsense. The whole performance resta on a 
gross and inexcusable anachronism. ‘There is 8 con- 
temptuous refusal to discriminate between groups of men 
who were as different from one another as Oliver Crom- 
well was different from James Nayler, and between periods 
which were as unlike in all their conditions as the Athens of 
the Thirty Tyrants was unlike Athens after Thrasybulus 
had driven the Tyranta out, He assumes that the men, 
the policy, the maxims of the French government are the 
men, the policy, and the maxims of the handful of obscure 
miscreants who had hacked priests and nobles to pieces at 
the doors of the prisons four years before, Carnot is to 
him merely “that sanguinary tyrant,” and the herois 
Hoche becomes “that old practised assassin,” while the 
Prince of Wales, by the way, and the Duke of York are 
the hope and pride of nations. To heap up that incessant 
iteration about thieves, murderers, housebreakers, assaszina, 
bandits, bravoes with their hands dripping with blood and 
thoir maw gorged with property, desperate paramoure, bom- 
bastical players, the refuse and rejected offal of strolling | 
theatres, bloody buffoons, bloody felons—all this was as 
unjust to hundreds of disinterested, honest, and patriotio 
men who were then earnestly striving to restore a true 
order and solid citizenship in France, as the foul-mouthed 
sourrility of an Irish Orangeman is unjust to millions of 
devout Catholics. ; 
Burke was the man who might have bean expected be- 
fore all others to know that in every system of government, 
whatever may have been the crimes of its origin, thera is 
eure, by the bare necessity of things, to rise up a party or 
an individual, whom their political instinct will force 
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into resistance to the fatalities of anarchy. Man is 
too strongly a political animal for it to be otherwise, 
It was 20 at each period and division in the Revolu- 
tion. There was always a party of order, and by 1795, 
when Burke penned these reckless philippics, order 
was only too easy in France. The Revolution had worn 
ont the passion and moral enthusiasm of its firat year, 
and all the best men of the revolutionary time had 
been consumed in a flame of fire. When Burke talked 
about this war being wholly unlike any war that ever was 
waged in Europe before, about ita being a wat for 
justice on the one side, and a fanatical bloody propa- 
gandism on the other, he shut his eyes to the plain fact 
that the Directory had after all really sunk to the moral 
level of Frederick and Catherine, or for that matter, of 
Louis the Fourteenth himself. This war was only too like 
the other great wars of European history. The French 
government had become political, exactly in the same sense 
in which Thugut and Metternich and Herzberg were politi- 
cal, The French Republic in 1797 was neither more nor 
Jess aggressive, immoral, piratical, than the monarchies 
which had partitioned Poland, and hod intended to redis- 
tribute the continent of Europe to suit their own am- 
Bitiona, The Coalition began the game, but France 
proved too strong for them, and they had the worst of 
their game. Jacobinism may have inspired the original fire 
which made her armies irresistible, but Jacobiniam of that 
stamp had now gone out of fashion, and to denounce a 
peace with the Directory because the origin of their 
government was regicidal, was as childish as it would 
have been in Mazarin to decline a treaty of regicide peace 
with the Lord Protector. 

‘What makes the Regicide Peace so repulsive is not that 
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it recommends energetic prosecution of the war, and not 
that it abounds in glaring fallacies in detail, but that it is 
in direct contradiction with that strong, positive, retional, 
and sane method which had before uniformly marked 
Burke's political philosophy. Here lay his inconsistency, 
not in abandoning democratic principles, for he bad never 
held them, but in forgetting his own rules, that nations 
act from adequate motives relative to their intereste, and 
not from metaphysical speculation ; that we cannot draw 
an indictment against a whole people; that there is a 
species of hostile justice which no asperity of war wholly 
extinguishes in the minds of a civilized people. “Steady 
independent minds,” he had once aaid, “when they have 
an object of ao serious a concern to mankind as govern- 
ment under their contemplation, will disdain to assume 
the part of satirists and declaimera” Show the thing 
that you ask for, he cried during the American war, 
to be reason, show it to be common sense, We have a 
measure of the reason and common sense of Burke's 
attitude in the Regicide Peace, in the language which it 
inspired in Windham and others, who denounced Wilber. , 
force for canting when he spoke of peace ; who stigmatized 
Pitt as weak and a pander to national avarice for thinking 
of the cost of the war; and who actusily charged tho 
liverymen of London who petitioned for peace, with open 
sedition. 

I¢ is a striking illustration of the versatility of Burke's 
moods, that immediately before sitting down to write the 
Fourth Letter on a Regicide Peace, he had composed 
one of the most Incid and accurately meditated of all 
of his tracts, which, short es it is, contains ideas on 
free trade which was only too far in advance of the 
opinion of his time. In 1772 a Corn Bill bad been 
introduced—it was passed in the following year— of which 
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Adam Smith eaid, that it was like the laws of Solon, not 
the best in itself, but the best which the situation and 
tendency of the times would admit. In speaking upon 
this measure, Burke had Isid down those sensible prin- 
ciples on the trade in corn, which he now in 1795 
worked out in the Thoughts and Details on Scarcity. 
Those who do not concern themselves with economics 
will perhaps be interested in the singular passage, vigor- 
oualy objected to by Dugald Stewart, in which Burke seta 
up 8 genial defence of the consamption of ardent spirita. 
It is interesting as an argument, and it is most charac- 
teristic of the author, 

The curtain was pow falling, All who saw him, felt 
that Burke's life was quickly drawing to o close. His 
son’s death had strock the final blow. We could only 
wish that the years had brought to him, what it ought to 
‘de the fervent prayer of us all to find at the close of the 
long struggle with ourselves and with ciroumstance,—a 
disposition to happiness, a composed spirit to which time 
hag made things clear, an unrebellious temper, and hopes 
undimmed for mankind. If this was not.so, Burke at Jeast 
‘busied himself to the end in great interests. His charity 
to the unfortunate emigrants from France wes diligent 
and unwesried, Among other solid services, he estab- 
lished a school near Beaconsfield for sixty French boys, 
principally the orphans of Quiberon, and the children of 
other emigrants who had suffered in the cause, Almost 
the last glimpse that we have of Burke, is in arecord of a 
visit to Beaconsfield by the author of the Vindicia Gallica, 
Mackintosh had written to Burke, to express his admi- 
ration for his character and genius, and recanting his old 
defence of the Revolution. “Since that time,” he said, 
“a melancholy experience has undeosived me on many 
eabjects, in which I was then the dupe of my enthusianm.” 
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When Mackintosh went to Beaconsfield (Christmas, 1796), 
he was as Touch amazed as every one elas with the exube- 
tance of his host’s mind in conversation. Even then Burke 
entered with cordial glee into the sports of children, rolling 
sbout with them on the carpet, and pouring out in his 
gambols the sublimest images, mixed with the most 
wretched puns, He said of Fox, with a deep sigh, “He 
is made to be loved.” There was the irresistible outbreak 
against “that putrid carcase, that mother of all evil—the 
French Revolution.” It reminded him of the accursed 
things that crawled in and out of the mouth of the vile 
hag in Spenser's Cave of Error; and he repeated the 
nauseous stanza. Mackintosh was to be the faithful 
knight of the romance, the brightness of whose sword 
was to flash deatrustion on the filthy progeny. 

It was on the 9th of July, 1797, that in the aixty-cighth 
year of his age, preserving his faculties to the last moment, 
he expired. With magnanimous tenderness, Fox pro- 
posed that he should be buried among the great dead in 
Westminster Abbey; but Burke had left strict injuno- 
tions that his funeral should be private, and he was laid 
in the little church at Beaconsfield. It was a terrible 
moment in the history of England and of Europe. An 
open mutiny had just been quelled in tke fleet. There 
had been signa of disaffection in the army. In Ireland 
the ‘spirit of revolt was smouldering, and in a fow 
months broke out in the fierce flames of a great rebellion, 
And it was the year of the political crime of Campo 
Formio, that sinister pacification in which violence 
and fraud once more asserted their unveiled ascendancy 
in Europe. These sombre shadows were falling over the 
western world, when a life went out, which, notwith- 
standing some grave aberrations, had made great spaces 
in human destiny very luminous. 


CHAPTER X, 
BURKE'S LITERARY CHARACTER. 


A story is told that in the time when Burke was stil] 
at peace with the Dissenters, he visited Priestley, and 
after seeing his library and his laboratory, and hearing 
how his host's hours were given to experiment and medi- 
tation, he exclaimed that euch a life must make him the 
happiest and most to be envied of men. It must some- 
times have occurred to Burke to wonder whether he had 
made the right choice when he locked away the fragmenta 
of his History, and plunged into the torment of party and 
Parliament. But his interests and aptitudes were too 
strong and overmastering for him to have been right in 
doing otherwise, Contect with affairs was an indispen- 
sable condition for the full use of his great faculties, in 
spite of their being less faculties of affairs than of specula- 
tion. Public life was the actual field in which to test, 
and work out, and use with good effect the moral "ideas 
which were Burke's most sincere and genuine interests. 
And he was able to bring these moral ideas into such 
effective use because he was so entirely unfettered by the 
narrowing spirit of formula. No man, for instance, who 
thought in formule would have written the curious pas- 
sage that I have already referred to, in which he eulogizes 
gin, because “under the pressure of the cares and sor- 
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rowa of our mortal condition, men have at all times and in 
all countries called in some physical aid to their moral 
consolation.” He valued words et their proper rate, that 
is to say, he knew that some of the greatest facta in the 
life and character of man, and in the institutions of 
aociety, can find no description and no measurement in 
words. Public life, as we can easily perceive, with ita 
shibboleths, its exclusive parties, its measurement by con- 
ventional standards, its attention to small expediencies 
before the larger ones, is not a field where such charac- 
teristics are likely to make an instant effect. 

Though it is not wrong to say of Burke that ss an 
orator he was transcendent, yet in that immediate influ- 
ence upon his hearers which is commonly supposed to be 
the mark of oratorical success, all the evidence is that 
Burke generally failed. We have seen how his speech 
against Hastings affected Miss Burney, and how the 
apeech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debta was judged by Pitt 
not to be worth answering. Perhaps the greatest that he 
ever made was that on conciliation with America ; the 
wisest in its temper, the most closely logical in its reason- 
ing, the amplest in appropriate topics, the most generous 
and conciliatory in the substance of its appeals. Yet 
Erskine, who was in the Houses when thia was delivered, 
said that it drove everybody away, including people who, 
when they came to read it, read it over and over again 
and could hardly think of anything else. As Moore asys 
rather too floridly, but with truth,—“ In vain did Burke’s 
genius put forth its superb plumage, glittering all over 
with the hundred eyes of fancy—the gait of the bird was 
heavy and awkward, and its voice seemed rather to scare 
than attract.” Burke's gestures were clumay; he had 
sonorous but harsh tones; he never lost a etrong Irish 
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aceent; and his utterance was often hurried and eager, 
Apart from these disadvantages of accident which have 
been overcome by men infinitely inferior to Burke, it is 
easy to perceive, from the matter and texture of the 
speeches that have become English classics, that the very 
qualities which are excellences in literature were draw- 
backs to the spoken discourses, A listener in Westminster 
Hall or the House of Commons, unlike the reader by his 
fireside in the next century, is always thinking of argu- 
mente and facts that bear directly on the special issue 
before him. What he wishes to hear is some particularity 
of event or inference which will either help him to make 
up his mind, or will justify him if his mind is already 
made up. Burke never neglected these particularities, 
and he never went so wide as to fall for an instant into 
‘vagueness, but ho went wide enough into the generalities 
that lent foree and light to his view, to weary men who 
cared for nothing, and could not be expected to care for 
anything, but the business actually in hand and the most 
expeditious way through it. The contentiousness is not 
» close enough and rapid enough to hold the interest of a 
” practical assembly, which, though it was a hundred times 
leas busy than the House of Commons to-day, seems to 
have been eager"in the inverse proportion of what it had 
to do, to get that little quickly done, 

Then we may doubt whether there is any instance of 
an orator throwing his spell over a large audience, without 
frequent resort to the higher forms of commonplace. Two 
of the greatest speeches of Burke's time are supposed to 
have been Grattan’s on Tithes and Fox's on the West- 
minster Scrutiny, and these were evidently full of the 
splendid commonplaces of the first-rate rhetorician. Burke's 
mind was not readily set to these tunes. The emotion to 
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which he commonly appealed was that too rare one, the 
love of wisdom, and he combined his thoughts and know- 
ledge in propositions of wisdom so weighty and strong, 
that the minds of ordinary hearers were not on the instant 
prepared for them. 

It is trae that Burke's speeches were not without effect 
of an indirect kind, for there is good evidence that at 
the time when Lord North’s ministry was tottering, 
Burke had risen to a position of the first eminence in 
Parliament. When Boswell said to him that people 
would wonder how he could bring himself to take so much 
pains with his speeches, knowing with certainty that not 
one vote would be gained by them, Burke answored that 
it is very well worth while to take pains to speak well in 
Parliament; for if a man speaks well, he gradually eatab- 
lighes a certain reputation and consequence in the general 
opinion ; and though an Act that has been ably opposed 
becomes law, yet in ita progress it is softened and modified 
to meet objectiona whose force has never been acknowledged 
directly. ‘‘ Aye, sir,” Johnson broke in, “and there is 
a gratification of pride. Though we cannot out-vote them, 
‘we will out-argue them.” % 

Ont-arguing is not perhaps the right word for most of 
Burke's performances, He is at heart tuinking more of 
the subject itself, than of those on whom it was his appa- 
rent business to impress a particular view of it, He 
surrenders himself wholly to the matter, and follows up, 
though with a strong and close tread, all the excursions to 
which it may give rise in an elastic intelligence—“ motion,” 
as De Quincey says, “propagating motion, and life 
throwing off life.” But then this exuberant way of think- 
ing, this willingness to let the subject lead, is less apt in 
public discourse than it is in literature, and from this comes 
the literary quality of Burke's speeches, 
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‘With all his hatred for the book-man in politica, Burke 
owed much of his own distinction to that generous rich- 
ness and breadth of judgment which had been ripened in 
him by literature and his practice in it. Like some other 
men in our history, he showed that books are a better 
preparation for statesmanship, than early training in the 
subordinate posts and among the permanent officials of a 
public department, There is no copiousness of literary 
reference in his works, such as overabounded in civil and 
ecclesiastical publicists of the seventeenth century. Nor 
can we truly say that there is much, though there is certainly 
some, of that tact, which literature is alleged to confer on 
those who approach it in a just spirit and with the true 
gift. The influence of literature on Burke lay partly in the 
direction of emancipation from the mechanical formuls of 
practical politics; partly in the association which it en- 
gendered, in a powerful understanding like his, between 
politics and the moral forces of the world, and between 
political maxims and the old and great sentences of morals ; 
partly in drawing him, even when resting his case on 

prudence and expediency, to appeal to the widest and 
highest sympathies ; partly, and more than all, in opening 
hia thoughts to the many conditions, possibilities, and 
“varieties of vhtried being” in human character and 
situation, and so giving an incomparable flexibility to his 
methods of political approach. 

This flexibility is not to be found in his manner and 
composition. That derives ita immense power from other 
sources ; from passion, intensity, imagination, size, truth, 
cogency of logical reason. If any one has imbued himself 
with that exacting love of delicacy, measure, and taste in 

ion, which was until our own days eacred tradition of 
the French, then he will not like Burke. Those who insist on 
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charm, on winningness in style, on subtle harmonies and 
exquisite suggestion, are disappointed in Burke ; they even 
find him stiffand over-coloured. And there are blemishes 
of this kind. His banter is nearly always ungainly, his wit 
blunt, as Johnson said of it, and very often unseasonable. 
‘We feel that Johnson must have been right in declaring 
that though Burke was always in search of pleasantries, 
he never made a good joke in his life, As is usual with 
aman who has not true humour, Burke is also without 
true pathos. The thought of wrong or misery moved 
him Jess to pity for the victim, than to anger against 
the cause, Then, there are some gratuitous and un- 
redeemed vulgarities; some images whose barbarity makes 
us ahudder, of creeping ascarides and inexpugnable tape- 
worms. But it is the mere foppery of literature to suffer 
ourselves to be long detained by specks like these, 

The varioties of Burke's literary or rhetorical method 
are very striking. It is almost incredible that the superb 
imaginative amplification of the description of Hyder Ali’s 
descent upon the Carnatic should be from the same pen as 
the grave, simple, unadorned Address to the King (1777), , 
where each sentence falls on the ear with the accent of 
some golden-tongued oracle of the wise goda. His stride 
is the stride of a giant, from the sentithental beauty of 
the picture of Marie Antoinette at Versailles, or the red 
horror of the tale of Debi Sing in Rungpore, to the learn- 
ing, positiveness, and cool judicial mastery of the Report 
on the Lorda’ Journals (1794), which Philip Francis, no 
mean judge, declared on the whole to be the “ most emi- 
nent and extraordinary” of all his productions, Even in 
the coolest and dryest of his pieces, there is the mark of 
greatness, of grasp, of comprehension. In all its varieties 
Burke's style is noble, earnest, deep-flowing, because his 
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sentiment was lofty and fervid, and went with sincerity 
and ardent disciplined travail of judgment. Fox told 
Francis Horner that Dryden’s prose was Burke's great 
favourite, and that Burke imitated him more than any- 
one else. We may well believe that he was attracted by 
Dryden’s ease, his copiousness, his gaiety, his manliness of 
style, but there can hardly have been any conscious attempt 
at imitation. Their topica were too different. Burke had 
the style of his subjects, the amplitude, the weightiness, 
the laboriousnees, the sense, the high flight, the grandeur, 
proper to a man dealing with imperial themes, the freadom 
of nations, the justice of rulers, the fortunes of great 
societies, the sacredness of law. Burke will always be 
read with delight and edification, because in the midat 
of discussions on the local and the accidental, he scatters 
apophthegms that take us into the regions of lasting wis- 
dom. In the midst of the torrent of his most strenuous 
and passionate deliverances, he suddenly rises aloof from 
his immediate subject, and in all tranquillity reminds us 
of some permanent relation of things, some enduring truth 
of human life or society. We do not hear the organ 
tones of Milton, for faith and freedom had other notes in 
the seventeenth century. There is none of the complacent 
and wise-browell sagacity of Bacon, for Burke's were days 
of eager personal strife and party fire and civil division, 
‘We are not exhilarated by the cheerfulness, the polish, the 
fine manners of Bolingbroke, for Burke had an anxious con- 
ecience, and was earnest and intent that the good should 
triumph. And yet Burke is among the greatest of those 
who have wrought marvels in the prose of our English 
tongue. 

The influence of Burke on the publicists of the genera- 
tion after the Revolution was much less considerable than 
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might have been expected. In Germany, where there has 
been so much excellent writing about Staatewissenschaft, 
with such poverty and darkness in the wisdom of practical 
politics, there is a long list of writers who have drawn 
their inspiration from Burke, In France, publicists of the 
sentimental school, like Chateaubriand, and the politico- 
ecclesiastical school, like De Maistre, fashioned a track of 
their own. In England Burke made a deep mark on con- 
temporary opinion during the last years of his life, and 
then his influence underwent a certain eclipse. The offi- 
cial Whigs considered him a renegade and a heresiarch, 
who had committed the deadly sin of breaking up the 
party, and they never mentioned hia name without bitter. 
nees. To men like Godwin, the author of Political Justice, 
Burke was as antichrist. Bentham and James Mili 
thought of him as a declaimer who lived upon applause, 
and who, as ons of them says, was for protecting every- 
thing old, not because it was good but because it existed. 
In one quarter only did he exert a profound influence, 
His maxim that men might employ their sagacity in dis 
covering the latent wisdom which underlies general pre- 
jndices and old institutions, instead of exploding them, 
inspired Coleridge, as I have already said; and the Cole- 
Tidgian school are Burke's direct descendanta, whenever 
they deal with the significance and the relations of Church 
and State. But they connected these views #0 closely 
with their viewa in metaphysics and theology, that the 
association with Burke was effectually disguised. 

The only English writer of that age whom we can name 
along with Burke in the literature of enduring power, 
is Wordsworth, that great representative in another 
and a higher field, and with many rare elements added 
that were all his own, of those harmonizing and concilia- 
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tory forees and ideas that make man’s destiny easier to 
him, through piety in its oldest and best sense ; through 
reverence for the past, for duty, for institutions. He was 
born in the year of the Present Discontents (1770), and 
when Burke wrote the Reflections, Wordsworth was stand- 
ing, with France “on the top of golden hours,” listening 
with delight among the ruins of the Bastille, or on the 
banks of the Loire, to “the homeless sound of joy that 
was in the sky.” When France lost faith and freedom, 
and Napoleon had built his throne on their grave, he 
‘began to aee those strong elements which for Burke had 
all his life been the true and fast foundation of the social 
world. Wide as is the difference between an oratorical 
and a declamatory mind like Burke’s, and the least orato- 
vical of all posts, yet, under this difference of form and 
temper, there is a striking likeness in spirit. There was the 
same energetic feeling about moral ideas, the same frame 
of counsel and prudence, the same love for the slowness of 
time, the same slight account held of mere intellectual 
knowledge, and even the same ruling sympathy with that 
side of the character of Englishmen which Burke exulted 
in, as ‘their awe of kings and reverence for priests,’ 
‘their sullen resistance of innovation,’ ‘ their unalterable 
perseverance in*the wisdom of prejudice. 
The conservative movement in England ran on for many 
, Years in the ecclesiastical channel, rather than among 
questions where Burke's writings might have been brought 
to bear. On the political side the most active minds, 
both in practice and theory, worked out the principles of 
liberalism, and they did so on a plan and by methods 
from which Burke’s utilitarian liberalism and his historic 
conservatism were equally remote, ‘There are many cigns 
around us that this epoch is for the moment at an end. 
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The historic method, fitting in with certain dominant con- 
ceptions in the region of natural science, is bringing men 
round to a way of looking at society for which Barke’s 
maxims are exactly suited ; and it seems probable that he 
will be more frequently and more seriously referred to 
within the next twenty years than he has been within the 
whole of the last eighty. 
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Cmarst 6 vols Cr tvo 3s 6d each 
—-Cortectzn Worrs Cr vo 3s 6d each 
© Guntermas Dav and oT gn Simmons 
Twxowocican Essays 
Prorners ano Kinos 
PaTstancns 4nd Lawcivens: 
‘Tux Gosres. or THE hinapom ov Haavex 
Goarm. of St Joux 
Erisrux or St Jour 
Lgctouns on bite ArocaLvrs 





Suconp Sexims 
—— Tun Saxtes 




















Frucnpenir or Boons 
Socta. Moracity 
Praver Boow anv Loxps Praver 
‘Tux Docraiax or Sacririce 
‘Tux Acts or THe APosTLEs 
McCURDS (J Fs Promiey ann 


THEN \UtAT ok Vol I 14 net 
MILLIGAN (Rev Prof W)—Tx Rasox 
RECTION OF OUR Low it Ce Bvo st 
— Tae Ascansion anp Heavewny Prussr 
‘Moab or oun Lonn Cr bvo 72 6¢ 
MOORHOUSF (J of Manchester) — 
‘Jacon Three Sermons Est tcp tro 3s bd 


= Twe Teacune oF Cust us 
ona Secret and Remit” Cr fvo 3 net 

—— Cmunch Wome 73 Means aSD 
‘Marnops Cr Sv 4s net 


MURPHY (Uf J )—Natvaai Serrciiov amp 
Srratuat Fazer + Gl bo 

MYLNE (L_G_ Bishop of Bombay) — 
Besuoes Pasacuen i Sr Taaese 
‘Catmepea, Bomear Cr fio &t 

NATURAL RELIGION By the Author of 

‘Eoce Homo sed Edit Globe fro Bs 

PATTISON (Mark) —Srnvone Ce Bwo 68 

PAUI OF TAKSUS Bro tor 6d 

PHILOCHRISIUS Mrmcies or a Dis 
crLeor THe Lorr qd } det 

PLUMPTRE (Dean) —Movauanr, 1m RE 
cious Taovenr Fep Ko ar 6d 

POTTER (R)—Ine Retarrow ov Evstcs 
‘To Reucion Cr bvo as 6d 

REASONABLE FAITH A Suort Essar 
By Three Friends Cr fvo we 

RRICHEL (CP. Brhop of Meath) Tue 
Lorps Paarer Cr vo 78 6d 

2 Carironac an Unrvesorry Sexson 
Cr fvo 6s 

RENDALL (Rev } )—1av Trrovoct oF 
rue Heveew Cumstians Cr Bvo 36 

REYNOLDS (H R )—Norssor tus Cana 
Tian Tir Cr tio 94 6d 

ROBINSON (Pre H G)—Max 
San nace (sp Gao aad tbs Barone 
Greve 98 6 

RUSSEL (Dew) —200r Licwe nar Ligne 
‘atu rvgny Mave Sermone” With an T2600 
Gscuonby Dean Prumrraz DD Cr vo 6 

RYLE (Re: Prof H)—Twe Banuy Nawas 
‘tives or Gung Gr 8vo net 

SALMON (Rev George DD) Now Mux 
‘Acuiouy Cxsistranrty Rnd other Serms 
ond Edu Gr Bvo 6 

—~ Gu sticiwm amp Acnosticism and 
‘other Sorsons, Cr Bro 79 bd 

SANDFORD (Rt Rev C W Bishop of Gib 

Cyne; To EnGtien Cromeaneae 

Aszoap Cr bvo 6s 

SCOTCH SFRMONS 1480 By Prin 
‘Cairn and others grd Edit Bro ror 

SERVICE (Rev ])—Surwons Cr ivo 64 

SHIRLEY (W N)—Etijan Four Univer 
sity Sermons Fep tyo 3s 60 

SMITH (Rev Travers) ~Man 5 Kuow.epar 
or Man anpor Gop Cr vo 6s 





STANLEY (Dean) Tne Nationar Tanne 
GIVING Proached in ‘Westminster 
‘Abbey and Edt Cr vo ss 6d 


—— Abprxsims ano Sramows delivered bo 
‘Amenca 1878 Cr yo 

STEWART (Prof Balfour) and 1AIT (Prof 
P G)—Twe Unseen Universe, on 
Rcat, SrecuEATIONS on A FUTURE SraTR 
tsth Eat Cr two Gr 

— Panavoxical Partosoruy A Sequel to 
the above Cr 8vo 7t 6d 

STUBBS (1) an) For Curist axp Crrv 


‘Sermonsund Adéreases Cr vo 62 
SC ow hierar ‘A Senses of 
Lecture Sermons Cr avo fs 


TANT (Archbp )—Tux Pursewr Conprriom 

xu on eins tose? 

——"Dorass or Tae Cxvacx or EXGLAMD 
‘Second Vustanon Addresses Ew 4r 6a 


a THEOLOGY—TRANSLATIONS. 


i 
‘TAIT (Arehbp.).—~Tae Cxvacu oF tue Fo- 
‘Tuas. (uecreunial Visltation 
Ce. ro, 9 Ot 


TAYLOR (lssac)—Tre Rastonanon oy 
‘Beusr. ‘$8. 6a. 


‘TEMPLE (Frederick, Bishop of Londoo)— 
Seanons Pueacued 1 Tax Cuarat oF 
Rogar Seaoos. SecrndSeie, Ex. fon. tr, 
62. "Thin Series ab Balt. Eat. 

Pe Res Beem Tenses 

‘Scrence. Bampton 
Hh and Cheaper Ration. Cre a 
TRENCH (Archbishop). — Tum Hoissar 
yeas POR reo. 7.62 
JLLOCH (Priscipal) —Tore 

‘Tbarcur Seon Guns os, Macaan 
Garricism. Him. fep. Ovo. 42. 62. 

‘VAUGHAN ‘Dean of Landaff}—Ma- 
‘Somuatsor auto Sowsaye: tee red 

Erevan, Lavra Rasta, fve. 106d. 

= Henoes of Fart. und Rls. Cr. tivo. 69. 


‘Est. fop. bvo. a0. bal. 
Fett Waoumtoms Worms or Jnsoe 
Cummer. snd Edi, 
ee ee 
 Cunst Saruprinc mite Insrixcts oF 
Womanrey, ond Edit. Ext. fep. avo. 31.64. 
= Coumsats Pos Youn Sropewrs. “Fep. 


Bat, fap Bvo. 1.6. 
— *My Son Give Me Tawe Heat.” 
Bas, ep. bo. of 

Miclaiey, Est. epson se 


‘the, 
— Tennis Bramows. (Cr. bo, ror, 6d 
=a, Azuma on Ravina! 
co 
w 





‘v0 





ov Jusus Cunisr. Globe 
‘ye 6d. 


— Dolrcasran Sammoxs; Lessons oF Live 
‘axp Goptimeas; Wonpe rzom Tux Goe- 
Wate, Cr. Bvo. sos. 6a 

—— Nores ron Lucromxs ow Cowra: 
‘rom rth Edit. Fep. fvo. a2. Gol. 

a Restr0r Trovaurs im Restiess Tinas. 
‘Crow Sv0, 


Tarr Woitbs 1 rus Taauriz Cuore 
Gl. five. ss 


TAUGHAN (Rev. D. J.)—~Tws Presaet 
‘Tuas or Fartu, Cr. lve. 54. (See p. 26.) 


VAUGHAN (Rey. E: T.}Sowe Russa 
me Crasrian Hore, Melsean Lecce 
Reals. Ge tro. bebe 


VAUGHAN (Rex. Robert)—Sromms raom 
tus Goss. Banoer ees ee 


‘WENN (Rev. Jobe) —On sows Cusnactan 
marics: , SENT, ax Re 
Tocou. Sleleean Lectures, 186 Bros 6c 6 


©) Tex Srnereas 
Din tod Gir Soren 
WESTCOTT (Re Rav. B. F. tiahep of De 


‘yo Srxaxars. Three 

Sermeon{ ls Menerany. B.D. Or Oro. a 

LATION OF THE Loan. 

phe Cron ee 

Stes instone Barre. Cx. Bro, be. 
Tae Gorrac op Tux Resvrzection. 
tb Bait. “Cs. fro. 6s. 

oh E REVELATION oF Tux Farines, Cr, 
Teo, 62. 

— Cunrrve Consommaton. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

= Sous Txovorrs nox tue Oxpiwat. 
Cr. Bo. 15, 6, 

—— Soca: Asrects or Cuustianrre, Cr. 
tre. Ge. 


‘Tus Gore: or Lirz. Cr. to. 6a. 
Essays of THe Hisvoxy or Reucrops 
‘Taovawr i Tae West. Globe Bvo. 56, 

ane axp Commom Live 


Ww fig TUCK CI ‘Eworat 
Baca Maticrovs ‘Tnovorts 2 
te yee 
WICKHAM (Rev, E,_ C.)—Wauumaron 
Cocuscs Sasaons. Cros fe 
WILKINS (Pr, A. §)—Tun Laoxt o7 tm 
Wonte An tect. sod Ra Go Boo tte, 
WILLINK (4)—Tae Worto o” mee Usd 
WILSON G3, Archdeacon of. Macchamer. 
'—-Senuoxs PEzaciceD ix CLIVTOR COLLRR 
Citaree end Series, 1888—90, Cr. Bvo. 
~S"Besaee ano ADneRcens. 
a, Od Det. 
—= Sous Gowsxnurions ro rmx Rezsaoos 
‘Taovanr or ovx Timm. Cr. Ovo. 66., 
GOOG J be Bearryateee Cate, 


WOOD Gree. © G)—ru fences Poway 
‘or Tax Cuuncy 6d. 


THERAPEUTICS. (See Mxoicimn, p. 96} 


TRANBLATIONA. 

From the Greeh—From the linlian—Frow the 
Letia—Inte Latin and Greek Vers, 
Prom the Greek 
SERCINENS OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 

“Traut by Gotnwm Suita, D.C. svat, 

Gltra. "roe, 
ARSCHYLUS.—Tus Surrisces. With Trae 

latice, by. G. Tacks, Lia.D. Ovo. on 6d. 
AESCHYLUS.—Tuz Sevan aganerr Tae 

= Se Sarre by A. W. Verzait, 

Up tre. 
mae ‘With Troaslation, Bp 

Sinan, Wie ve Toman, 

4 ree 

‘by Baxxarp Deaxe, M.A. Evo. 
ABATUS. (Ser Premoctarat, p36) 
ARISTOPHANES. —Twe Bune. Trane tain 
‘English Verse, by B.H. Kuwwepw. Sv0. és. 
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ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES, on, 
Somastecs Eeamncart 


Bho MA br wae “a 


ARISTOTLE —Tum Fresr Boox oy ras 


Marannrnca ov Astvoru By © Com 
‘Graduate 
Fis Pours. “by f' wens, 


Tor net 
BION (See Tumocarros ) 
EVRIPIDES ~Tne 1k: 





HERODOTUS “Tus Buvorr, By @ 
Macactay MA vols Cr vo 
HOMER.—Tur Onvewr 


eum ore Mi 


— Tae Govssey Books 1 —XI0 Tren) 
pte Engluh Verse by Ean or Cammaxron 
Ge vo | 90 tet 

py Ta Rit owe nero Excuse 
by Auman Tang, Watrzn Exar, 

fewest Mrazs Cr to rer 6d 

Ta Tia pone vt) FACrIs Verse 
ByA 5 War WA asols 4to ror 6d net 

MOSCHUS (Ser Txxocerr0s) 

PINDAR —Tux ExraxrOvss By Eueeey 
Mruxs Cr tro 51 

FLATO —T: Wuth, Tran 
BD Aus Howe MA bee 2, 
(See alse Goubex Tumasuny Sxures, p 24} 

POLVBIUS —Txe Hisrorms By E § 
Buvcesonce Cr fvo 4s 
PHOCLES — Bravos rae Kuve, Tras 

to Eoglub Verw by ED A Moms 

HEAD, MA “Pep Ovo" yr 6d 

THEOCRITUS, BION, avo MOSCHUS 
By A Lanc, MA Tarte at et 
Large Paper Edition 

XENOPHON —Txx Counsrs Wom 
‘By HG Daxvns, MA Cr Gvo—Vols I 
andit ror 6d fe 


pants ~Tes pind Wad Tran. 


— Tee Paraue same and Edit. 
or aa. By the Cr bro td 
ties Bit. “By the same - 
LBP Mowancua ‘Cxoncx 
Tro 4s 6a 

—-~ Tus Divo Comevy By C E Nos 
gow I Her Ii Puscarosy 
Parapss Cr bvo ech, 


HORACE TxsWonxsor By. 
MA, md S Lez,MA GU 
=~ Tire Ones rm ¢ Martarcat Pazapueasn, 
“ByR'M Hovenone BA Bat fep Bvo at 6 
— Tare ano Cranacren ax Errroux oF 
us Sariezs ax Eruvics Py RM 
Hovenvax BA Ext fep to 4s 6d, 
Bat gee bps Worm veow Hose The 
Levcrally Verniied | By WT Tome 
fee vo 78 bd 
AL, ~Turmrssn Sarmmrs, By Aus 
LLD New Ed Gr vo we 
j_ Boone XXU—XXY Tas Secome 
war Br J Cuuncn, M 
‘W J Bropenma M ” Aa 
Book Rit seperately a2 
MARCUS, AURELIUS ANTONINYS — 
Boor [V oF Tue MaprraTions 
‘Trandaton and voy Ht Coes 
tay MA Bro be 


SALLUST —Tux Cowsrraacr ov Carusnn 
up Tus Joouxtume Wan By AW 
Pottarn “Cr Svo 6s—CaTuiKE ww 

TACITUS, Tax Worxs or oop al 
Cwoecn "MA, aad W J 
ie Hesrory | gh faut) Grove. de 
‘Tae Acaitota anp Graxawia With the 


Treats gh 
VIRGIL Tus We 
WavaalS tse MA Gabe bea 
Rexao Py) W Macean, Md 
“e pot vs bd 
Latin and Greek Verse 
cuuked (Rev A Femme ‘Vaso oF 
‘Serections From Tzwnvsow fa: af 
Commaron, Prof imeaY, 
TE Kevess &c Boned AY I Cuvece, 
MA Ext icp two 6 
GEDDES (Prof W D)~Froccou Gea 
Boxmatas Cr bvo fr 


KYNASTON (Herbert D D )—Exeurtamia 
‘Cumcrommusia Ext fep fro 5 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 
{See ave History, p 11, Sromt, p 35) 
APPLETON G)—A Nue Journ. 
‘Twerated by Evcene Buwsox Cr tvo 6s. 
“BACCHANTE . tus Cores orH 4 i 
the Preene Jouraat Laversanad Note boos 
of Pmwcs Aveget Victor and Pxrce 
the Rey Canoe 
and 
Pediat at Boataat 


‘Suppresconat ine Shave Trad, 
katt, Khedive of Egype 


‘mavranies o” Amvegneta, 
Bunrwas or Tux 
Aza fs 
— Tur Atazet N vanza Gazat Basin oF 
Nit ano ExrvozaTion oF Tae Nite 
Sounces Cr Bvo 
—— Cornus as tsawes 


BARKER (ladyh—A Years. 
St hovrs Aveeca leas 


in 


3 | 
ORF. 
re le 





Hovsexearine 
ier 
AZ Station Lave aw New Zaarans” Gr 
Miter Gor Cro 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS—crasiesed. 
BLENNERHASSETT (R.)and SLEEMAN 
-Aprayerosas ix Masnonatanp. Cr, 
He 
BOQUGHTON (G. H.) and ABBEY 
Geevemee Aewstes ix Hous, Wk 


Fep. to, aus. 
BROOKS P.). —Larrees of TRAVEL, 
Ext, er, 6vo. fr. 6d. net, 


CAMERON (V. L.)-—Ovz Forurs Hicawat 
‘To wos. = volt. Cr, 8vo. san, 


CAMPBELL U. 7.)—Mv Cmovcan Notes, 


CARLES(W.R.) —Lirz in Conta. Svo.sun td. 

CAUCASUS: Novas om Tux. By "Wax 
Deru.” Svo. 9. 

COLK (G. A. Tax Gypsy Roab: A 
oumurr rxou Keaxow ro Comanre Cr 





cotie (Mrs) —Ax_ Unxxows Covrsy, 
joa. Paton. Roy. ve. 71.60. 
wn As Ussceninareas Jorn nisooes 


Comnwatt, Illustrated. to. 2a. 6 
DILKE (Sir Charles). (See pp. al, 14.) 
DUFF (Right Hon. Sir. E. Grant)—Nores 
oF an Inptan JourmEy. bvo. 108. 6d 
FORBES (Archibald) —Sooverns oF soMn 
Cowrmwents. Cr. Bro. 3. 6c. 
— Bazeaces, Brrovacs, awo Barrizs, 
Cr. fvo. yt. bd 
PORHES.MITCHELUW,}-Remunscencss 
or try Gexat Mutiny. Cr. 8v0. 31, 6d. 
FULLERTON (W. M.}—Ix Camo. Fop 
ro ys 6d. 


GONE TO TEXAS: Lerrexs rxou Ov 
Bors. Ed. by Tues. Hucuns. Cr.8vo. 4.66. 

GORDON Gady Duf),—Lasr Lerrexs 
Peon Kaver, ro wnicn axmapoan Lavras 
From THe Carg. snd Edit. Cr. tv. we. 

GREEN (W. S.)—Asona mae Sauce 
Guacimss. Cr. bro. 7. 64. 

HOOKER (Sir joseph D.}and BALL (J.)— 
JovaNaL oF A [anocco AND Tim 

TATLAS Bro. ats. 

HOBNER (Baron aA Rana Rowe 
‘rue Woxtp. Cy. 8v0. 

MBOHES fine} Row, evens cs. 


KALM ALM (FS —Accoune or wis Visrr to Exc. 

J. Lucas. Mus, So. tes. net. 

KINGS —Ar Last: A Christ 
ry ered Ge tre. 36. 

ngs Rea or Ow 
KIPLING, GLb Beary ao Max 
1. Ext. cr. vo. 7s, Gd. 


wauarry (Prof. J. P..—Ramsues axD 
Stones 1 ‘Wast. Ce. ve, x00.6. 
MAHAFFY (Prof. J. P.) sad ROGERS 
, &,)—Srercues Yeou A Tous THx00GH 
‘Wastrated by 
J. E. Rocaxs. Ext. cr, Sve. 10s. 64. 
WORDENSKIOLD.—Vovace ov tx 
‘“Yaaa" (pounp Asa axp Evsore. By 
fama dE. Vor Merparecen, Te 7 
avols. Evo. a" Popular Babe. Cx. ‘e 


OLIPHANT (Mrs). (Se Horroxy, p15.) 
OLIVER (Cant. S.P.}—Mapagagcan: ar 
‘axp Dascuirrive ACCOUNT oF 
foe inane, sya aioe Fras par ek 
PALGRAVE, (W. Gifford. —A Namnative: 
‘oF a Yaan's JOuxxey Tuxoban Cen TRat. - 
‘ann EasTazn Anata, 1860-63, Cr. to. 6. 
— Doren Guiana. 8a 9s, 
— Urvases; or, 
‘many Lend Bro. 128. 6d. 
PERSIA, EASTERN, Ax Acoust o7 Tax 
ETS OF THE Psnsian BOUNDARY 
18810, 1Byo73-79. aol BVO. 48h. - 
PIKE(W.)—Tnz Baxxan Grovnnor Morr 
mam Canana. Gyo. ror. bd. 
ST, JOHNSTON (4.}—Cannno amons 
Gaionsats. Cr. Ovo.” 41. 6. 
SANDYS (1, E}-—Aw Ragen Vacariox mx 


SMITH MTN (awa) Tar To Enctann, 
Pott 50, 

—Onrora Ano wen Couizcen. Pott tra. 9e 

BTRANGFORD (Viscountess) —Eovrrias 
Services ano Sees Soames, New 
Eadition. Cr. v0. 92. 62. 

TAVERNIER (Baron); Traveis 1 luis, 
or gran Barrage Taveoues, 
by V. Bat, LL.D. zvolt. Bo. gat. 

‘TRISTRAM(O.). (See luvustaareo Books.) + 

TURNER (Rev. G.)._{Sre Awrumorotost.) 

WALLACE (A. R). (See NavvRa Hiszony.) + 

WATERTON (Cherie). —Waomunas mt 

Avasica, Tun Nokri-WEST OF 

Ser Uerres xp STATES, AMD TOOE ANTILLES 
Edited by Rev. J.G.’Woon. ust. Cr. 
Bro. 6s.—Peepit's Kdition. sto. 6d, 

WATSON (R. Spence) A Visrr To Watan, 
SisseasGierer Homaes ten ee 


‘YOUNG, Books for the. 
{See alse Bimtscat. HisToRY, p. 35.) 
SOP—CALDEOOTT —Sous or Hxor's- 
‘Famxs, with Modern Instances, shown in 
Designs’ by RaxDoy™H CALDECOTT, 4to. 56. 
pdt Eageey Selected by J Jasons, 
Tastrated by R. Hacuway. Gilt or uncut. 
Cr. Bro. 
ARIOSTO.—Patapm guy Sazacant Stores 
from Axion By H. C. Houwar-Cat 
‘runor. Tuutrated. Gr. 8vo. 6, 
ATKINSON (Rev. J. C}-Tam Last, or 
‘Te Gant K a ‘3 bd. 
vita, Tacks Thayerge ase! 
or two Scwoouser. “Cr Bor Ws. 6. 
— Pravwouss anp Haty-Houimays, om + 
Exreniences oF Two Scroot- 
Bors. Cr. Bvo. 3 6 
Sena in Faikriann, Cr.tvo, 42. 6d - 
AWDRY Tur § ta 
Yow Soleus, (A. Le of Babey Peace 
for the Young.) Globe 8vo. st. 
‘BAKER (Sir S. W.).—Txox Tauna von ay * 
Gaaxpeons. “Illustrated. Cr. Bro. 35. 6d 
— Cast or wv tur Sea: on, Tot Aovee- 
“Fours of Nep Grar, Titus” Gr Oro, Ges 
BARKER (Llady)—Tu Wasre Rar. Gh. 
bro an. 
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BARLOW Uanc)— Tue Exp of Birorrown. 
Tinet, by L. Housman. Cr. oa. ss 
Edition de Lue. Roy. bv, 

CARROLL (Lews)—Atice’s Avvextomss 
mm Wonpaxtan. With 4a [Wustrations by 

Gr, Bo, Gs. net. 









ro 


tures in Woadertand.” With 27 
tions by the Author, Cr. fv, 4f net. 
‘Texoucn Tx Looxtnc-Gtass 


—— Ruvuxt ano Reason 


tons, Asoive Fe aay a 
= inca tae ree 
‘Asruue B. Faost. eres 
ATT ro Braun, (Wath 48 Masa: 
toasby Harzy Posniss. Cr. 8vo. 92.64. 
— — Coxciupen. With Mostatloas Bp 
“Hag Furniss. | Cr. 8vo, 71,6, net. 
quem Nomen “Avion” Tene 
ents from Texmuer's Mustrations 
to ‘Wonderland, 


's Adventares 
with ‘Text adapted to Nursery Readers. 


Ot Rtrmcor ce Bratt, An soars 
me Exout Pres. ao a 
Heaway Hoiroav. bar ve. Mae 

CLIFFORD (Mrs. W. K, vv revow Srosin 

eWith Ilastrations by Doxoriy Texwanr. 
Cx. Bvo. £4. 64.5 paper covers, 22. 

For Gop axp Gown. 





al 





‘CORRETT (Jolizn)— 


“CRALK (Mra).—AuicesLzaxmont: A Fare 
Tate. Illustrated. Globe 8vo. as. 6a 

— Tig Apvewronss or « Brownre. Thus 
trated by Mrs. ALtiNGHAM. Gl. vo, 27.64. 

a Tee Livtis Lave Parcs axp ns 
Traveting Croax, Illustrated by J. McK. 
Ratatom, Globe Byo. 2s, 64. 

— Con Yaz: A Curio's Boox m Paoss 
‘ap Vunsz, Iilastrated. Gi. fvo. #4, 64. 
—Lrrne Soxsninz’s Houpay. Globe 

ro, at. 6. 

—= Tax Fatny Boo : Tas Bust Pororar 
Faray Stonigs, Pott Ovo. 3s. 6¢. net. 
‘Compas sPorrny. Ex, fep, 80. 41.66. 

Sones or our Yours. Small sto. 62. 

‘DE MORGAN (Mory)—Tue Necxace oF 
‘Purncaas Pon ionDe, AXDOTWER STORIES. 
Wistrated by Warre Caang. Ext. fon 
Bro, 35. 6b ‘Ed., with THss- 
‘trations on India Paper. roo copies printed. 

FOWLER (W. W.). (Ses Naroxat Hrsrorv.} 

<GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Lucy and Hilustrated by Waurex 
Came Cr. bro, 6s. 
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GREENWOOD Moocu 
Maren: avvoranSronita Ctra. waa. 


TERSEY (Countess of) —Mavusce : on Tue 
Rep Jax. Diustrated by Romx M. M. 
Prruax. Cr. 8v0. BF 


KEARY (A. and E)— Tus, Hapoms ov 
‘Ascarn. from Scandinavian My- 
Btiter: Obie be ee A 


KEARY(E}~ Tas Manic Vatiay. Inst. 
“Globe Bro. a1. 6a. 

KINGSLEY (Charles) —Tue Hance; of, 

Faly Tals fry Chr tr 

ee ees dn Ei ede 94h. 





Ta by Le eect ato, tas, ba 
KIPLING (Rudyard) -1 Boox, 
(Redrard) “Tau Joncas 


wacranen en Tre Farry Fasacy, 
end Metrical Tales 


cas (Rev. Hugh) (Seep. 49.) 
MADAME TABBY'S ESTABLISHMENT. 
ByKaxi. Mast. byL. Warn. Cr. 8vo. 42.6, 
MAGUIRE ~Youna Pi 
nib. Mlagated. Clebe Wve an be 
MARTIN (Frapces)--Tux Posr’s Hoos. 
Poetry selected for Pott 8vo, afb 
a srtina- Tine wer ron Posts. Pott bro. 
Py 
MAZINI (Linds) —1 uDEN Sree. 
Wate hGasaitea Gishe Wve sr 6a 





MOLESWORTH (Mrs)—Woexe. nate. 
Globe Bvo._ a2. 
“Cannons,” Just a Lrrtis Bow. 
ACurwrmas Cre, 
Cnetstwas-Texe Laxn. 








Feshionnd 8 
Cautonsw oF Tue Castex. 


‘Tue Gres axp 1. 

— Many, ‘Mlustrated by L. Broome, Cr. 
Bro. 48. ba 

gly New Hows, Ilva. by L. Brows, 


Ce. 4s 

— Four Snore Sromms. Cr. vo. 6. 

— Suema’s Mystexy, Iosteated by L. 
Brooke. Cr, fvo. 34. 6d. 

OLIPHANT (Mrs) —Acnzs Horrroow's 
‘Senoowsann Horipavs. Inst. GLive. 1.64 

PALGRAVE (Frencis Tormer)—Tus Free 
‘Dave’ Exrertamments at Wexrworts 
‘Grange. Small sto. 62. 

—> Tus Cunpenw's Teeascey of Lyascat 
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